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Iv.—‘‘TO BITE THE DUST” AND SYMBOLICAL 
LAY COMMUNION. 


The Spanish scholar, Ramén Menéndez Pidal, who has of 
late been engaged in the work of resurrecting Spanish epic 
matter of the Middle Ages, has several times called attention 
to a curious form of lay communion recorded in certain 
traditions examined by him. Thus, in the tragic account of 
the seven Infantes of Lara which we find in the chronicle 
called the Estoria de los Godos, it is stated that the seven 
brothers, before beginning their last sad battle, “gave 
communion and confessed all their sins, one to another” 
(comulgaron e confesaron todos sus pecados wnos 4 otros). On 
this passage Menéndez Pidal comments as follows (Leyenda 
de los Infantes de Lara, Madrid, 1896, p. 36): “This sort 
of priestly function, which, in default of clergy, relatives 
exercised one for another, was a very orthodox doctrine for 
the minstrels (juglares), and it even existed as a real custom 
during the Middle Ages.”' He cites the noted instance in 


1«* Esta especie de sacerdocio que ejercfan entre sf los parientes 4 falta 
de clérigos, era doctrina muy ortodoxa para los juglares; y aun existfa 
realmente en las costumbres durante la Edad Media.’’ 197 
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the chanson de geste Aliscans, according to which Count 
William not only heard the confession of his dying nephew, 
Vivian, but also gave him by way of communion some 
“ pain benoit,” which the Count is said to have brought with 
him in his scrip (vv. 826ff.). For other Old French 
examples of this lay administration of the most august of 
sacraments, Menéndez Pidal refers to Leon Gautier, La 
chevalerie (Paris, 1890, pp. 44 ff.), where, in fact, no few are 
mentioned, in all of which, however, the species of the 
communion is symbolical, being either grass or leaves. 
Menéndez thinks that the symbolical form of communion 
is likewise present in a passage of the Spanish Crénica 
general (ed. Ocampo, f. 392d), which narrates that a certain 
alcaide of Aguilar fell to the ground about to die, “but that 
he first took communion of earth and commended his soul to 
God” (pero que comulgo ante de la tierra e encomendose su 
alma a Dios). Returning to the subject in his investigation 
of another Old Spanish legend, that of the Abbot Don Juan 
of Montemayor (La leyenda del Abad Don Juan de Monte- 
mayor, Dresden, 1903, p. xxvi), Menéndez sees a veiled 
allusion to the symbolical practice in a description in the 
1562 chapbook of a sally made by the besieged followers 
of the Abbot upon their Moorish enemies. Before issuing 
from their tower, the Christians, says the chapbook (Leyenda 
del Abad, etc., p. 47, ll. 11ff.), “gave peace one to another 
and gave communion and pardon one to another, in order 
that God might pardon them” (diéronse paz los unos a los 
otros y comulgaron y perdonaronse los unos a los otros, porque 
Dios perdonasse a ellos). Menéndez is probably right in 
supposing that the reference here and in the passage of the 
Estoria de los Godos is to communion by earth, although 
the fact is not explicitly stated, as it is in the case of the 
alcaide of Aguilar. Another Old Spanish document, the 
Poema de Alfonso XI (cf. the uncritical edition in the Biblio- 
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teca de autores espaftoles, vol. 57) has the particular practice 
clearly set forth. It describes the advance of a Christian 
army toward the mountains where it is to engage a Saracen 
force, and states that before the conflict the Christians took 
communion of earth. 


Stz. 1546. Yuanse contra la sierra. ... 


1547. E pues que se llegauan, 
Ponian su avenengia, 
En las bocas se besauan, 
En sennal de penitengia. 


1548. Salue Rexina yuan rresando, 
Ricos omnes e infangones, 


De la tierra comulgando, 
Caualleros e peones. 
1549. Argobispos e frades 


Dauan muy grandes perdones, 
E obispos e abades, 


Todos fasian oraciones. 
What is truly remarkable in this case is—as Menéndez 
points out—the fact that the communion of earth is practised 
even though there are archbishops, bishops, abbots and friars 
in the army. 

While earth is the matter of the communion mentioned in 
at least two early Spanish documents, grass figures in one 
important work, the Gran Conquista de Ultramar (Biblioteca 
de autores espafioles, vol. 44, p. 302), which belongs to the 
14th century, if not to the latter part of the 13th. But 
the Gran Conquista is indebted for most of its material to 
French and Provengal sources,’ and the use of grass in 


1Cf. G. Paris, La Chanson d’ Antioche provengale et la Gran Conquista 
de Ultramar, in the Romania, xv, 513; x1x, 562; xx, 345: G. Baist, 
Spanische Literatur in Groeber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 11, 
Abt. 2, p. 415: E. Gorra, Lingua e letteratura spagnuola (Milan, 1898), p. 
311. The whole episode in the Gran Conquista parallels closely one in 
the Old French poem, Les Chétifs, which, like the Gran Conquista, is con- 
cerned with the Crusades and the story of the Knight of the Swan ; cf. L. 
Gautier, Bibliographie des chansons de geste (Paris, 1897), pp. 76-77. 
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the incident in question is doubtless due to those sources, 
Chapter ccoxxxvi of the Gran Conquista is concerned with 
a duel between the knight Ricarte de Caumonte and the 
Turk Sorgales de Valgris, in which the Christian prevails 
over his antagonist. The latter abjures the religion of 
Mahomet, and makes a confession of faith in the God 
of Christians, whereupon Ricarte baptizes him and gives 
him communion of a piece of grass, which he breaks into 
three pieces, just as the priest does the consecrated host on 
the altar. After this ceremony, the Christian knight, weep- 
ing bitterly, cuts off the Turk’s head at the latter’s request. 
As the passage is decidedly of interest in that it gives a 
reason for the administration of three pieces of grass, it may 
be quoted here. “Estonces Ricarte tomé el yelmo, que yacia 
en el campo, é fuése para el rio, que era muy cerca, é trijolo 
lleno de agua, é bendfjolo de parte de Dios é santiguélo, é 
echélo 4 Sorgales por somo de la cabeza, é despues tomé wna 
hoja de yerba e santiguéla, e hizola tres partes, como /os 
clérigos hacen la hostia sobre el altar cuando consagran el 
cuerpo de Dios, e didla al turco, é comidéla en razon de 
comunion, como hace el clérigo el cuerpo de Dios en la misa, 
é todo esto hacia Sorgales con buena voluntad é con buena 
fe ; 6 despues que la pasé, dijo 4 Ricarte que le cortase la 
cabeza con la espada, ca no queria jamfés vivir en este 
mundo un dia cumplido por cuanto habia en él,” ete. 

Now, this symbolical form of communion, with its assump- 
tion of sacerdotal powers on the part of laymen, when no 
clergyman couid administer the real sacrament or otherwise 
officiate, was certainly, as Menéndez Pidal states, a mediaeval 
custom, and it must have enjoyed considerable vogue, if we 
may judge by the evidence afforded by other literatures, 
especially by French, German, and Italian. 

Nearly sixty years ago, W. Wackernagel, in a brief article 
published in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, vi (1848), 
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988-9, under the caption Erde der Leib Christi, listed 
instances of the custom as he found it recorded for French 
literature in the Roman de Roncevaux, for German literature 
in the Meier Helmbrecht, the Eckenlied, the Rabenschlacht, the 
Wolfdietrich, and the Frauendienst, and for Italian literature 
in one of the tales in the Pecorone. It was Wackernagel’s 
idea that this custom, thus made clear for so large a part of 
Europe, was a survival of an old pagan belief that the 
Earth was made from the body of a giant god, a belief 
which was now brought into relations with the Christian 
doctrine of the Eucharist. Having stated this theory, he 
put the query: “Are the expressions mordre la poudre or la 
poussiére and ins Gras beiszen, both of which denote a violent 
death, to be referred to this Christianized pagan custom?” ? 
The French and German expressions quoted by Wackernagel 
are, of course, equivalent in force to the English saying, to 
bite the dust (ground). 

Some seven or eight years after the appearance of Wacker- 
nagel’s article, his views were echoed by E. L. Rochholz in 
the latter’s Schweizersagen aus dem Aargau (Aargau, 1856, 
vol. 1, p. xlviii). “For the pagan,” said Rochholz, “the 
Earth was created from the flesh of a primordial divine 
being; it was the body of God, and the pagan, when 
threatened by imminent death in battle or by murder, ate 
bits of earth that he had picked up: herein is the origin 
of the expression die Erde kiissen, ins Gras beissen, mordre 
la poudre, la poussiere.” ? 

*“Sind die redensarten mordre la poudre oder la poussitre und ins gras 
beiszen, die beide einen gewaltsamen tod bezeichnen, auf diese heidnisch- 
christliche sitte zuriickzufiihren?’’ For this and some other references I 
am under obligations to Professor G. L. Kittredge. 

*“‘Dem Heiden ist die Erde aus dem Fleische eines gittlichen Urwesens 
geschaffen, der Leib Gottes, er asz sogar die aufgegriffenen Erdbrosamen, 
wenn ihm durch Kampf oder Mord schnelles Sterben drohte ; daher stammt 
ee la poudre, la pous- 
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Wackernagel’s theory drew the attention also of J. W. 
Wolf, who took it up in his Beitrége zur deutschen Mytho- 
logie, 1, 396. Predicating the mythological importance of 
the Earth, Wolf says: “As the Earth was supposed to be 
the flesh of the divine primordial giant, it was necessarily 
holy, and we find almost the same beliefs attached to it as to 
the other three elements.” ' He cites Wackernagel’s instances 
as showing the esteem of sanctity in which the Earth was 
held, but to the query whether the expressions “mordre la 
poudre,” ete., may not refer to the Christianized pagan belief 
he responds: “ Possibly so; but they may also refer to the 
convulsive opening and shutting of the mouth with which 
we meet in dying persons, and which we note particularly 
on the battlefield in the death agony of men expiring as the 
result of severe wounds.” ? 

With this last view of Wolf’s, I. V. Zingerle agreed in an 
article entitled “Ins Gras beiszen” (Germania, tv (1859), 
mi-3). To his mind ins Gras beiszen, mordre la poudre, etc., 
“have nothing to do with the Christianized pagan custom of 
the Middle Ages, but signify the convulsive catching with 
the mouth at the clod of earth or grass, as happens with 
dying men on the battlefield. Both the thing and its signi- 
fication,” he continues, “we find in the ancient classics.” * 


1“ Ta die erde als das fleisch des géttlichen urriesen galt . . . , musste 
sie heilig sein und wir finden fast dieselben glauben an sie gekniipft, wie an 
dic andern drei elemente.’’ ‘ 

2 «Das wiire méglich, es kénnte aber auf das krampfhafte éffnen und 
schlieszen des mundes gehn, welches wir oft bei sterbenden finden, nament- 
lich aber auf dem schlachtfeld im todeskampf der an schweren wunden 
verscheidenden antreffen.”” 

Die obenerwihnten Ausdriicke haben auf den heidnisch-christlichen 
Gebrauch des Mittelalters keinen Bezug, sondern bezeichnen das krampf- 
hafte Erfassen der Scholle oder des Grases mit dem Munde, wie es bei 
Sterbenden auf dem Schlachtfelde vorkommt. Die Sache und ihre Bezeich- 
nung finden wir schon bei den alten Classikern.”’ 
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Zingerle proceeds to enumerate Greek and Latin examples of 
the same sayings. Thus he mentions : 


Iliad, 11, 418. 
Aafolaro yaiav 
xi, 749; 61; xxrv, 737. 
65a Edov obdas 
yaiav ef Nov 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1423. 
yaiav éXdvres 


xx, 16. 


Vergil, Aeneid, x1, 418. 
Procubuit moriens, et humum semel ore momordit. 


Ovid, Meta., 1x, 60. 
Tum denique tellus 
Pressa genu nostro est ; et arenas ore momordi. 

The situation as now outlined throws into relief two oppos- 
ing views: the one, that the undoubted medieval custom of 
taking earth (or grass or leaves) as a symbolical species of 
communion was a survival of a pagan tradition and that the 
sayings “ mordre la poudre (poussiére),” “ins Gras beiszen,” 
ete., are related thereto ; the other, that the medizval custom 
is in no way connected with these sayings, which, in point 
of fact, merely describe the death agonies of a man and are 
easily paralleled by Greek and Latin expressions denoting 
the same thing. As the result of our examination, the second 
of these views must seem the more plausible. At the same 
time, it is probably true that the sayings, both ancient and 
modern, are more metaphorical than realistic in their 


bearing.’ 


1That is, the ancient sayings started as descriptive of a real situation, 
and then developed the purely metaphorical sense. Cf. J. H. J. Koeppen, 
Erklérende Anmerkungen zu Homers Ilias (Hannover, 1820), gloss to Jl. 11, 
418 :—‘‘ 65a& Nafolaro yatav, dasz sie die Erde mit den Zihnen ergreifen 
beiszen méchten. Die Alten fochten zwar mit gewaltiger Muth, dasz sie 
aber beim Niederstiirzen in die Erde beiszen, kommt nicht davon allein : 
es war natiirlich. So beiszt einer in die Lanze, Ilias, v, 75. Es gleicht 
unserm ins Gras beiszen. In Homer ist diese alte Sprache schon zur poetischen 
geworden,’’ etc. 
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Abandoning for the moment our discussion of the sayings, 
whose history, it may be admitted, is not a little obscure, let 
us confine our attention to some known records of the medi- 
zeval custom. We have seen that, apart from the borrowed 
instance in the Gran Conquista, the Spanish custom consisted 
in partaking of earth. This is true of the German and 
Italian cases, too, but, on the other hand, the many French 
cases speak only of the eating of grass or leaves, except in 
the very surprising instance in the chanson de geste Aliscans, q 
According to the poet of the Aliscans, Count William arrives 
on the battlefield and finds his nephew Vivian lying there 
apparently dead. The boy revives, however, and there 
ensues the scene of his confession and communion described 
in these verses of the Guessard and Montaiglon edition 
(Anciens poetes de la France, Paris, 1870, pp. 25 ff.) : 


‘* Niés, dist Guillaumes, dites moi verité 
Se tu avois pain benoit usé 
Au diemence, ke prestres eust sacré?”’ 
Dist Viviens: ‘‘ Je n’en ai pas gosté.”’... 
As’ amosniere mist Guillaumes sa main, 
Si en traist fors de son benoit pain 
Ki fu sainés sor l’ autel Saint Germain. 
Or dist Guillaumes: ‘‘Or te fai bien certain 
De tes pecchiés vrai confés aparmain. 
Je suis tes oncles, n’as ore plus prochain, 
Fors Damedieu, le [verai soverain] ; 
En lieu de Dieu serai ton capelain, 
A cest bautesme vuel estre ton parin, 
Plus vos serai ke oncles ne germain.”’ 
Dist Viviens: “ Sire, molt ai grant fain 
Ke vos mon cief tenés dalés [vo] sain, 
En l’onour Dieu me donés de cest pain, 
Puis [me] morrai ore endroit aparmain.” .. . 
Dont se commence I!’ enfes 4 confesser ; 
Tot li gehi, n’i laissa ke conter.. . 

‘* Niés, dist Guillaumes, ne vous estuet douter.”’ 
A icest mot li fait le pain user, 
En l’onour Dieu en son cors avaler. . . 
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L’ame s’en va, n’i puet plus demorer. 
En paradis le fist Diex hosteler, 
Aveuc ses angles entrer et abiter.' 


The Aliscans incident is extraordinary, if, as is thought 
by Gautier,’ the pain benoit administered by William was 


1Cf, also Aliseans mit Beriicksichtung von Wolframs von Eschenbach Wille- 
halm, kritisch herausgegeben von G. Rolin (Leipzig, 1894, vv. 839 ff. ). 

2(Cf. Gautier, La chevalerie, p. 807, s. v. Communion. ‘‘ Dans le fascicule 
1x de ses Etudes d’ histoire et de bibliographie, Mgr. Haigneré conteste le sens 
que nous avons attribué au ‘benoit pain—Ki fu saines sur |’autel saint 
Germain,’ et avec lequel le comte Guillaume, sur le champ de bataille 
d’Aliscans, fait faire la premiére communion a son neveu Vivien. [Cf. 
Gautier’s earlier pronouncement on this subject in his edition of the Chanson 
de Roland, note to verse 2023: ‘‘ Dans Aliscans la communion de Vivien 
est réellement sacramentelle ; Guillaume, par un étonnant privilege, a 
emporté avec lui une hostie consacrée, et c’est avec cette hostie qu’ il con- 
sole et divinise les derniers instants de son neveu.’’] II] s’agissait, suivant 
nous, d’une communion vraiment eucharistique : mais Mgr. Haigneré n’est 
pas de cet avis : ‘Ce que Guillaume, dit-il, tire de son aumdniére et dépose 
sur les lévres de Vivien déja blanchies par la mort, c’est tout simplement, 
comme le trouvére le nomme a deux reprises, du pain bénit.’, Nous avons 
@abord estimé qu’il y avait de graves présomptions en faveur de la thése 
de Mgr. Haigneré; mais deux textes, l’un du Covenans Vivien, l'autre 
d’ Aliscans, semblent nous donner décidément raison. Dans le Covenans, 
Vivien lui-meme s’écrie au moment d’entrer dans la bataille: ‘Mes 4 Deu 
pri le Pere tot puissant—Que de cest siecle ne soie deviant—Q’ aie parié 4 
Guillaume le franc,—De |’ saint cors Deu soie communiant’ (v. 1565-68). 
Méme précision dans Aliscans, et cela dans le récit du méme épisode. 
Quand Guillaume trouve Vivien mort, il s’écrie: ‘Las! que ne ving tant 
com il fu vivant.—De I’pain que j’ai fu acomenianz,—De [’verai cors 
Damledeu par covant.’ (Aliscans, vy. 804-806).—II] convient d’ observer 
qu’alors méme qu’il s’agirait seulement de pain bénit, l’acte de Vivien 
pourrait, sans trop d’inexactitude, étre appelé une premiére communion. 
Les eulogies ou le pain bénit étaient entourées par nos péres d’un respect 
aussi grand que l’eucharistie elle-méme, et ‘l’on exigeait pour les recevoir 
une disposition 4 peu prés analogue a celle qui est nécessaire pour s’ appro- 
cher de la sainte communion’ (Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la théologie 
catholique de Wetzer et Welte, art. Eulogies).”” 

Toa friend, the Rev. C. F. Aiken of the Catholic University of Washington, 
Tam indebted for the following additional information. ‘‘ The passage in 
Aliscans has doubtless reference to the ancient practice of administering 
holy communion by pious laymen. In early times they were allowed to 
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really the sacred Host of the eucharistic sacrament. It js 
not unreasonable to suppose, however, that it was nothing 
more than a eulogia, that is, a piece of bread blest by the 
priest at the altar, but not consecrated as in the eucharist, so 
that the doctrine of Transubstantiation does not apply to it, 
and it may pass through lay hands. The eulogia is stil] 
termed pain bénit in French and the ceremony of blessing 
and distributing it to the faithful may still be witnessed in 
churches in France and a few other parts of Catholic 
Christendom. It may have been mere poetic exaggeration 
that prompted the author of the Aliscans in another verse 
(806) to speak of the bread which William had with him as 
the “ verai cors Damledeu,” the real body of the Lord God. 
Yet the whole subject may be debatable. Of one point, not- 
withstanding, there can be no doubt: the usual matter of 
the communion is for the French epic poets grass or foliage, 


take it to the absent ones at home, even to take it with them on long jour- 
neys and voyages. Lay administering of communion was forbidden by 
Hincmar in the Council of Paris in 829, also by Leo IV in the same 
century. But as late as the 12th century the councils held at Rome and at 
London allowed pious laymen to administer communion in cases of urgent 
need. See Corblett, Histoire du sacrement de l’ eucharistie, vol. 1, p. 286.” 
For a further note on the persons duly empowered to administer com- 
munion, see Addis and Arnold, A Catholic Dictionary (London, 1884), s. v. 
Communion. Among other things it is there stated that ‘‘ In times of per- 
secution, the faithful took the Blessed Sacrament away with them, so that 
even women gave themselves communion at home (Tertullian, Ad Uxor., 
u, 5). Ordinarily, the deacons conveyed the Holy Communion to the sick, 
but sometimes even laymen did so (Euseb., H. FE. vi, 44). Pius V, in 
modern times, is said to have allowed Mary Queen of Scots to receive com- 
munion from her own hands in prison (Billuart, De Euch, diss. vit, a. 3).”’ 
See Cardinal Wiseman’s novel of early Christian times, Fabiola, chapter 
xxi of Part Second, in which even a young acolyte is described as carry- 
ing the Viaticum to administer it to others: cf. Ibid. chapter xxx, and 
see also the Life of J. T. Vénard, translated by Lady Herbert, for a recent 
instance of lay transmission of the Eucharist. A modern reference to the 
medieval symbolical communion is seen in J. H. Shorthouse’s novel, Sir 
Percival (cf. Dublin Review, 121, 80). 
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the administration of which is usually preceded by a con- 
fession made by the dying man to some layman present, just 
as happens here in the case of Vivian. 
With regard to confession as part of the ceremony Gautier 
(La chevalerie, pp. 43 ff.) remarks: “On the eve of a battle 
. . the knights went in eager quest of a priest. If they 
did not find one, they accosted their nearest of kin, in the 
thick of the fray, took him aside and confessed to him. In 
default of a relative, a friend or companion in arms sufficed. 
History and legend agree in presenting to us the 
spectacle of these confessions to a layman, the practice of 
which persisted until quite late. Bayard, at the point 
of death, humbly confesses to his steward ‘for lack of a 
priest’”” (ef. Le loyal serviteur, ed. of the Société de Vhistoire 
de France, p. 418). What Gautier says is borne out by the 
Old French epics and is corroborated by the Rev. Walter 
Sylvester in an essay styled “The Communions, with Three 
Blades of Grass, of the Knights-Errant” (in the Dublin 
Review, vol. 121, 1897, pp. 94 ff.). This latter writer quotes 
beside the example of Bayard another one taken from a 
really historical account, namely, from de Joinville’s Histoire 
de Saint Louis (cf. ed. by de Wailly, Paris, 1874, p. 195), 
and recalls the fact that, during the rage of the Black Death 
in England (1348-9), the Bishop of Bath empowered lay- 
men and even women to hear the confession of persons in 
articulo mortis.' The value of the lay confession commended 


1Cf. also J. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction (London, 1896, a new ed. 
by H. Wilson), vol. 1, p. 284, note, and The Tablet (London, 1886), vol. 
xxxv of the New Series, p. 98 and p. 258. The second of these notes in 
The Tablet is in the form of a letter from a correspondent in Jersey City 
Heights, N. J. It cites on the subject the authority of St. Alphonsus and 
of Benedict XIV, and appends this very recent example: ‘‘I remember 
hearing from the late Bishop Lynch of Charleston of a Confederate officer 
(a convert to the faith), who was mortally wounded in one of the battles 
around Richmond, and confessed to a fellow soldier—who, by the way, was 
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itself to two of the great theologians of the Middle Ages, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard, who enjoin it in 
extreme cases, when a priest is not at hand; cf. Summa S, 
Thomae Aquinatis, Supp. 111. Partis, Quaest. vim, art. 2, and 
Petri Lombardi Sententiarum Libri IV (Louvain, 1568), Lib, 
iv, dist. 17, E. As Old French epic instances of confession 
to a layman, Gautier mentions such typical cases as the two 
in Raoul de Cambrai (ed. Le Glay), in which Bernier, about 
to die, called Savari and confessed to him “because there 
was not time enough to get a priest,” and Aleaume confessed 
his sins to two knights for a similar reason. Many other 
records of such confessions might be given here, but for our 
purpose it is sufficient to say that this unburthening of the 
soul is an implied preliminary to the symbolical communion. 


THE Frencu INSTANCES. 


Let us pass in review the Old French epic examples of 
communion by means of grass or foliage.’ 


In the Chanson d’ Antioche (ed. P. Paris, u, p. 235) Rainaus de Tor 
partakes of three bits of grass : 


De l’erbe devant lui a-il trois peus rempus, 
EnV oneur Dieu les use. 


Raoul de Cambrai (ed. Le Glay, p. 95): many take communion of three 
bits of grass : 
mains gentix hom s’i acumenia 
De trois poux d’erbe, qu’ autre prestre n’i a. 


Ibid. (p. 327): Savari, after hearing Bernier’s confession, administers 
three leaves of a tree to him: 


not even a Catholic—with injunction to repeat his confession to a priest, 
saying that he did this because he felt a natural inclination to unburden 
his mind and hoped for the grace of a perfect contrition.” 

10n these examples cf. Gautier, La chevalerie (Paris, 1890), pp. 43 ff. ; 
Id., La Chanson de Roland (15th ed.), note to v. 2023; Id., Les épopées 
frangaises (2nd ed.), tome m1, p. 324; Rev. W. Sylvester, O. S. C., The 
Communions, with Three Blades of Grass, of the Knights-Errant, in The Dublin 
Review, vol. 121, pp. 80 ff. 
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Trois fuelles d’arbre maintenant li rompi 
Si les resut per corpus Domini. 
Li romans de Garin le Loherain (ed. P. Paris, m, p. 240): Bégue de Belin, 
about to die, communicates of three leaves of grass : 
Trois foilles d’erbe a prins entre ses piés ; 
Si les conjure de la vertu del’ ciel. 
Por corpus Deu les regut volentiers. 


Flie de Saint-Gilles (ed. G. Raynaud, vv. 244-5) : Elie administers a leaf 
of a tree to a dying knight : 
Prist une fuelle d’erbe, 4 la bouce li mist. 
Dieu li fit aconnoistre et ses peciés jehir. 


Les Chétifs (ed. C. Hippeau, 11, p. 209) : a defeated Saracen, Murgalé, abjure 
his false religion, and receives baptism and communion of a bit of 
grass divided into three parts from his Christian conqueror, Richard 
de Chaumont, who, then, at his request, cuts off his head : 

Puis a pris .i. poil d’erbe et en .111. le parti. 
Puis le bailla au Turc ; masca le et engloti. 

Ibid. (p. 222): Hernoul de Beauvais, at the approach of death, takes 
communion of a bit of grass: 

Il a pris un poil d’erbe, si le prist a seignier, 
En sa boche le mist, si le prist a mengier, 
++. el’ non corpus Dei. 


Renaus de Montauban (ed. H. Michelant, p. 181): Richard calls upon his 
companions to confess to each other and take communion of bits 
of grass : 

Car descendons 4 terre et si nos confesson 

Et des peus de cele herbe nos acommenion. 

L’uns soit confes 4 l'autre, quant prestre n’i avon, 
Et die ses pechiés par bone entencion. 


Gaufrey (ed. Guessard et Chabaille, v. 573): a badly wounded knight met 
by Gaufrey took communion of three bits of grass : 


Puis a pris .111. peus d’herbe pour aquemuneison. 


Galien. Cf. Gautier, Les épopées frangaises, 2nd ed., vol. m, p. 324f., 
where are cited two prose passages of the Galien story, relating the 
death of Oliver, Galien’s father. Roland is made to give three bits 
of grass to Oliver by way of communion. 

The first passage reads: ‘‘Adonc troubla Ja veue A Olivier. 
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Se print Roland troys brains d’erbe et la comincha (sic), et en 
cette fasson I’ Ame se departit d’ Olivier.’’ 
The other says: ‘‘Adonc Olivier le (7. e., Galien) commanda 
a Dieu, et la veue luy alla troubler, et luy partit lame dy 
corps. Et Roland print trois brins d’herbe et la commenga’’ 
(sie). 
Redactions of the Chanson de Roland : 
Lyons redaction (cf. Gautier, Chanson de Roland, 18th ed., 1884, 
p- 190, note) : Roland gives three bits of grass to Oliver : 
Trois poiz a pris de |’ erbe verdoiant. 
Li ange Dieu i descendent a tant ; 
L’arme de lui emportent en chantant. 


Roman de Roncevaux (laisse cxev; cf. La Chanson de Roland et le 
Roman de Roncevauz, ed. F. Michel, p. 224) : Oliver, now dying, 
takes three bits of grass : 

iij peuls a prins de |’erbe verdoiant, 

En l’onnor Deu les usa maintenant. 


Floriant et Florete (ed. F. Michel, v. 345f.): King Elyadus, having 
received a death wound from his steward Maragoz, while out hunt- 
ing, takes three bits of grass : 

Puis a .iii. pois de |’ erbe pris, 
Seigniez et en sa bouche mis 
En lieu de Corpus Domini. 


Geffrei Gaimar, Estorie des Engles (ed. T. Wright, p. 221): King Williaw 
Rufus, mortally wounded while out hunting in the New Forest, is 
made by one of his hunters to take some herbs with all their flowers : 

Li reis chai, 
Par quatre faiz s’ est escriez, 
Le corpus Domini ad demandez ; 
Més il ne fu ki li donast, 
Loinz de muster ert en un wast. 
Et nepurquant un veneur 
Prist des herbes od tut la flur, 
Un poi en fist al rei manger, 
Issi le quidat acomenger. 
En Deu est go, e estre deit ; 
Il aveit pris pain beneit 
Le dimaigne de devant, 
Co li deit estre bon guarant.' 


1Cf. Rev. W. Sylvester, The Dublin Review, vol. 121, p. 91f.: ‘‘The 
ordinary accounts of the Red King’s burial in Winchester Cathedral state, 
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Quite in accord with these Old French examples is one 
in the Provengal epic, Dawrel et Beton (ed. P. Meyer, v. 
426 f.): Duke Beuve d’ Antone in vain asks his assassin Gui 
to give him communion of foliage : 


E lo franx dux s’es vas lui regardatz, 
E junh las mas: ‘‘Companh, si a vos platz, 
Ab de la fuelha e vos me cumergas.”’ 

“Per Dieu!’ dit Guis, ‘‘de follia parlas ! 
More vos tost, per o trop o tarzas.’’ 


It is a significant fact that in the majority of the cases 
mentioned, three bits of grass, or three leaves of a tree con- 
stitute the matter of the communion. In one of the cases 
in Les Chétifs—precisely the incident on which the Spanish 
example in the Gran Conquista must rest,'—a single piece 
of grass plucked by the administering knight is by him 
expressly divided into three parts. The reason of the im- 


as every one knows, that the body of the tyrant was ‘ buried as the corpse 
of a wild beast, without funeral rites or weeping eyes’ (S. R. Gardiner, 
Student’s History, 1, 122, London, 1894). Gaimar, on the other hand, 
speaks of the celebration of many masses and of an unusually stately 
service. Professor Freeman refuses credence to the reported ceremonial in 
his elaborate comparison of the contemporary narratives ; and it is, there- 
fore, the more noteworthy that he raises not the slightest doubt as to the 
veracity of the king’s reception of symbolic communion. ‘Such a strange 
kind of figure,’ he writes indeed, ‘of the most solemn act of Christian 
worship was not unknown ;’ and he recalls, in a note, a striking passage 
from Dr. Lingard’s description of the battle of Azincourt in 1415: ‘At the 
same moment Sir Thomas Erpingham threw his warder into the air ; and 
the men, falling on their knees, bit the ground, arose, shouted, and ran 
towards the enemy. This singular custom (Dr. Lingard adds in a note) 
had been introduced by the peasants of Flanders before the great victory 
which they gained over the French cavalry at Courtray in 1302. A priest 
stood in front of the army, holding the consecrated host in his hand ; and 
each man, kneeling down, took a particle of earth in his mouth, as a sign 
of his desire and an acknowledgment of his unworthiness, to receive the 
sacrament’’’ (Dr. Lingard, History of England, 3d ed., vol. v, p. 27; E. 
A. Freeman, The Reign of William Rufus, Oxford, 1882, vol. m1, p. 331). 

‘Cf. H. Pigeonneau, Le Cycle de la Croisade (Saint-Cloud, 1877), p. 249; 
G. Paris, Romania, xvi, 525 ff. 
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portance thus given to the number three is, doubtless, that 
stated in the Gran Conquista: the priest usually divides the 
host into three parts when consecrating God’s body on the 
altar, and the practice is piously imitated in the symbolical 
communion. It is to be noted that in the Floriant et Florete 
the communicant receives the three pieces of grass in liew of 
the body of God, and that in the Raoul de Cambrai this 
form of communion is resorted to because no priest is there, 
Obviously, the Old French poets had clearly in mind the 
symbolical or makeshift nature of the ceremony which they 
thus described in their works. 

Earth alone figured as the matter of the communion in 
Spain, and we shall see that that same substance is the only 
one employed in Germany and Italy. Why was grass or 
foliage only used in the French cases? One is tempted to 
suppose that earth was used originally in France, too, and 
that the other substances were substituted for it as being 
more palatable. There is no evidence, however, upon which 
to base such a supposition, and, besides, the relation between 
earth and certain of its vegetable off-shoots is close enough 
to warrant us in believing that a mythological or symbolical 
sense could be as easily and naturally attached to the one as 
to the other. A subject of no less interest is the determina- 
tion of the antiquity of the custom in France. In this 
connection all that we can safely do is to place it at least as 
early as the middle of the 12th century, when Gaimar wrote 
his quasi-historical work. The Chanson d’ Antioche has been 
appealed to as taking the custom back to the time of the first 
Crusade, for that poem, concerned with the capture of 
Antioch (1098), makes use of the three bits of grass." But, 
while it is true that the Chanson d’ Antioche contains much 
sober history and fact, and is in many respects a contempo- 


1Cf. The Dublin Review, vol. 121, p. 92. 
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rary document,’ it would be venturesome to say that its 
record of the symbolical communion represents a fact that 
occurred on Oriental territory at the end of the 11th century ; 
for the work is not merely a rhymed chronicle, in the form 
in which we have it, but shows in no slight degree the 
workings of poetical fancy. It must be borne in mind 
that the primitive form of the Chanson d’ Antioche is lost, 
and we possess it only in a redaction of the reign of Philippe 
Auguste.’ So it is, therefore, that a theory of an Oriental 
origin of the symbolical custom, and its transportation to 
France during the time of the Crusades,—a theory which 
one might possibly conceive—hardly finds support in the 
Chanson d’ Antioche. In France itself the oldest forms of 
the epic as illustrated by the Chanson de Roland show no 
acquaintance with the symbolical communion, but it already 
appears in the Paris and Lyons manuscripts of one of the 
two rhymed redactions of the Roland (i. e., the redactions 


1Cf. G. Paris, La littérature frangaise au moyen dge (Paris, 1890, p. 49) : 
apropos of the cycle of crusading poems, ‘‘ils n’avaient guére de la poésie 
que la forme, au fond ils étaient de l’histoire.... A cet élément histori- 
que s’est jointe, dans les poémes que nous avons, |’invention pure et simple 
des jongleurs frangais.’’ With regard to these same crusading epics, C. 
Nyrop, Storia del? epopea francese (trans. by E. Gorra, Turin, 1888), p. 215, 
remarks: ‘‘i pid antichi trattano di personaggi contemporanei e delle loro 
azioni, e devonsi percid piuttosto considerare come una specie di cronache 
rimate, le quali—dentro certi limiti—possono pretendere ad autorita storica. 
Inoltre essi non sono usciti dal popolo, non si fondano sopra qualche tra- 
dizione popolare, ma sono invece composti da poeti, che si tengono oltremodo 
stretti agli avvenimenti. Questo vale peré soltanto per i due primi poemi, 
“Antioche”’ e ‘‘ Jérusalem,”’ considerati perd nella loro forma pid antica, 
perché pid tardi furono rimaneggiati e ampliati con l’aggiunta di leggende 
d’ogni maniera.”’ It is precisely because we have not the primitive forms 
of these poems that it is dangerous to draw any conclusion from them with 
respect to such a question as that involved in the presence of the symboli- 
cal communion in one of them. Yet the first Crusade antedates the custom. 

*Cf. Nyrop, l. ¢., p. 419; Gautier, Bibliographie des Chansons de geste 
(Paris, 1897), p. 56; H. Pigeonneau, Le cycle de la Croisade (Saint-Cloud, 
1877), p. 144. 
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called the Roman de Roncevaux). If it be an original trait 
of the common source of these two redactions, it is thereby 
dated at least as early as the beginning of the last third of 
the 12th century, the period to which, according to G. Paris,! 
that common source belongs. But Gaimar’s reference ante- 
dates that. 


THE GERMAN INSTANCES. 


The German cases seem no older than the 13th century, 
We may begin our consideration of them with the 


Meier Helmbrecht (cf. H. Lambel, Eraiahlungen und Schwiinke, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 130 ff. ): Meier Helmbrecht, now blind, falls into 
the hands of some woodchoppers, who prepare to hang him, in 
accordance with his just deserts, but previously allow him to make 
his confession, after which one of them gives him a bit of earth “as 
aid against Hell-fire 

1902. si liezen in sine bihte 
den miiedine dé sprechen. 
einer begunde brechen 
ein brosemen von der erden. 
dem vil gar unwerden 
gap er si z’einer stiuwer 
fiir daz hellefiuwer, 
und hiengen in an einen boum. 


Eckenliet (Deutsches Heldenbuch, v, Berlin, 1870, p. 219 ff. ): Ecke meets 
with a sorely wounded man, Helferich von Lifine, whom Dietrich 
had stricken down along with three others. Helferich asks Ecke to 
put some earth into his mouth for the salvation of his soul : 


58. ést umb min leben gar da hin, 
der tot hit mich ergangen. 
gént mir der erde in minen munt 
wan durch die gotes ére : 
so wirt gén gote min séle gesunt. .. . 
durch got lant mich geruowen. 
ich mac niht leben mé. 


Rabenschlacht ( Deutsches Heldenbuch, 11, Berlin, 1866, p. 262) : Witege and 
Diether (Dietrich) have been fighting and the former has given 


1 Paris, La littérature frangaise au moyen dge, 2nd ed., p. 61. 
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Diether a fatal blow. Diether takes earth from the ground and puts 
it into his mouth as our Lord’s sacrifice : 


457. Dem edeln kiinege werde 
diu craft gar besleif. 
nider zuo der erde 
mit beiden handen er dé greif 
und bét si zuo dem munde 
zuo unsers herren opher sd ze stunde. 


Wolfdietrich (cited by Wackernagel, Zeitschrift f. deutsches Alterthum, v1, 
289; cf. Deutsches Heldenbuch, 111, 299): several take earth from the 
ground and put it into their mouths as our Lord’s sacrifice : 


do griffen sy zw der erden zuo der selben stundt, 
ze vnsers herren opfer namen sy dy erd jn den mundt.' 

To these cases indicated by Wackernagel reference is also 
made by H. Lambel in his edition of the Meier Helmbrecht, 
p. 201, where he gives the following note :—“Die Erde 
wurde im christlichen Mittelalter zum Symbol des Leibes 
Christi. In einer Wiener Handschrift (N. 121, 9. Jahrh.) 
der Origenes des Isidorus heiszt es in einer den Ausgaben 
fehlenden Stelle, die mir mein Freund J. A. Schmidt nach- 
wies, XIV (= x11 der Ks. ; vgl. Endlicher Catal., 1, 289), 1, 3 
(Schluss nach ventis; Bl. 1* fg.); terra enim mystice plures 
significationes habet . . . . aliquando carnem domini salvatoris 
significat. Daraus erklirt sich der Glaube, dasz Sterbende, 
denen kein Priester zur Seite steht, in einem Kriimchen 
Erde (auch Brot oder Gras, Ulrich von Liechtenstein, 
Frauend. 544, 1; Garin mhd. Wb., 1, 263), nachdem sie 
entweder einem anwesenden Laien, wie hier [i. e., in the 
Meier Helmbrecht] und in Wolfram’s Wh. 65, 10; 69, m 
(vgl. Reinaert 1439 fg., Reinke 1378 fg.), oder im Fall sie 
ganz allein sind, Gott gebeichtet haben (Liechtenstein a. a. 0.), 
den Leichnam Christi empfangen kénnen; vgl. Wolfd. B. 


'TIn the Deutsches Heldenbuch, 111, 299, the lines read : 


d6 griffen si zer erden an der selben stunt : 
ze unsers hérren opfer nimens die erden in den munt. 
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912, 3, 4 (D. H. B., m1, 299), Rabenschl. 457, 3 fg. (D. H. 
B., 11, 262); Eckenlied 58, 7 fg. (D. H. B., v, 229). Den 
Glauben bestiitigt auch Berthold von Regensburg, aber 
dagegen polemisierend 309, 9-16 (ed. Pfeiffer); vgl. Zeit- 
schrift, v1, 288.” If the Latin passage found in the Vienna 
Ms. of the Origines is itself of the 9th century, it certainly 
provides very important testimony to the antiquity of the 
custom of symbolizing the body of Christ by earth. The 
two cases of lay confession, alluded to by Lambel, occur in 
the beast epic; the one in Willem’s Dutch work Reincert 
(cf. ed. E. Martin, Paderborn, 1874, vv. 1433 ff.) and the 
other in the Low German Reinke de Vos (ed. F. Prien, Halle, 
1887, p. 54). In the Reinaert, the Fox, who is on his way 
to the court to answer for his misdeeds, makes confession to 
the Badger, because no priest is at hand : 

1433. lieve neve ic wille gaen 

(nu hoort mine redene saen) 


te biechten hier tote di: 
hier nes ander pape bi. 


He begins his confession thus : 


1451. confiteor pater mater, 
dat ic den otter ende den cater 
ende allen dieren hebbe mesdaen. 


This has somewhat the aspect of a travesty, and as such 
is, of course, in consonance with the rascally character of 
Reynard. In general, however, the cases of lay confession 
and lay communion are treated in medieval literature as 
very serious matters. The situation in the Reinke de Vos 
parallels that in the Reinaert. 

Of the documents which Lambel mentions as containing 
instances of lay communion, the Garin and the Willehalin 


(Wolfram’s version of the Aliscans, ef. the 4th ed. of 


Wolfram von Eschenbach’s works by K. Lachmann, Berlin, 
1879, p. 423 ff.) simply repeat the situation in their Old 


if 
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French originals. The case in Ulrich von Liechtenstein’s 
Frauendienst, mentioned by both Wackernagel and Lambel, 
involves, seemingly, the use, not of earth, or of vegetable 
matter, or of a consecrated host, but merely of bread found 
on the spot. According to the ostensibly autobiographical 
account, Ulrich has been enticed out of his stronghold by 
his enemies, Pilgerin and Weinolt, who imprison him and 
threaten him with death on the morrow. All night he 
sorrows, and in the morning, believing death imminent, 
he looks about for a piece of bread. He discovers a crumb 
(brésem), and this he consumes, as the body of him from 
whom nothing is hidden, after first bewailing his sins ; ef. 
Ulrich von Liechtenstein, herausgegeben von K. Lachmann 
(Berlin, 1841), Vrouwen Dienest, p. 543 f. : 


Die naht leit ich vil michel not... . 
Sa d6 der ander tac erschein, 

dé wart ich kiirzlich des enein, 

sit daz ich miieste ligen tot, 

daz ich versuoht ob iender brét 
laege da ich gevangen lac : 

vil sere ich daz ze suochen pflac. 
ein brésem ich dd ligende vant : 

die huob ich weinende ff zehant. 
Da mit s6 kniet ich af diu knie 
und klaget die minen siinde hie 
dem den verheln mac niemen niht 
und der in elliu herze siht. 

sin lichnam ich dé weinent nam, 
mit triwen, als mir daz gezam. 


That in Germany the practice was really current among 
the people in the 13th century is made clear by the way in 
which the sturdy preacher, Berthold von Regensburg, assailed 
it in some of his sermons (cf. Berthold von Regensburg. Voll- 
standige Ausgabe seiner Predigten. von F. Pfeiffer: 2 vols., 
Vienna, 1862 and 1880). Thus he discourses in the sermon 
on “The Seven Holy Things” (Von den siben Heilikeiten, 
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l. ¢., 1, 303): “Then says some one or other in the open 
field, when he is about to be hanged or otherwise deprived 
of life, and has no chance of escape, then he says: ‘Alas! 
that I may receive our Lord, give me a crumb in my mouth, 
or a bit of earth, if you have nothing else,’ and he thinks 
that he thereby receives God’s body. No, not at all! Bread 
is bread, earth is earth, God’s body is God’s body. If he 
eats a lot of bread or earth, he is only the heavier on the 
gallows.” Berthold repeats his attack in quite similar terms 
in the sermon on “The Seven Medicines” (Von den siben 
erzenien, ¢., 11, 89). 

It is to be observed that Berthold specifies only bread and 
earth: he says nothing of grass or foliage ; and the strictly 
Germanic cases which we have examined speak only of earth 
(as they do in four instances) or of bread (as in one),' 
Berthold, too, is the only cleric who seems ever to have 
spoken out against a custom which the Church might 
have been expected to view with much suspicion, if not 
actually to condemn it. Lay administration of the most 
august of sacraments—if in lay hands the ceremony could 
continue to be called a sacramental one—would certainly call 
for control by the ecclesiastical authorities. In point of fact, 
the custom in question, being a purely symbolical one, did 
not run counter to the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and 
the rulers of the Church do not appear to have deemed it 
an abuse calling for restriction. It is interesting here to 


1The use of bread in the lay form of communion probably savored in 
general of mere superstition or of heresy. Cf. this reference to an heretical 
use in Cesarius Heisterbacensis, [llustrium Miraculorum et Historiarum Me- 
morabilium Lib, XII (Cologne, 1599: Liber Quintus, De Daemonibus, ch. 
xix, p. 347): ‘*Nam quidam Abbas Hispanus ordinis nostri per nos 
transiens, qui cum episcopo et ecclesiarum praelatis eiusdem heretici 
errores damnauit, eum dixisse referebat, quod quilibet in mensa sua, ei de 
pane suo quo vesceretur, conficere posset corpus Christi. Erat autem idem 
maledictus faber ferrarius.’’ 
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quote the view of a modern ecclesiastic well acquainted with 
the French medisval custom. “In barren waste or forest 
path,” says the Rev. W. Sylvester,’ “far from parish church 
or abbey choir, the dying man turned to his need of the last 
sacraments. Ministers were there none. Extreme unction 
was impossible. There was no soft touch of holy oils. Yet 
confession and spiritual communion were within the knight’s 
grasp and he seized them. God’s appointed minister lack- 
ing, the moribund confessed his sins in the squire’s ear... . 
Then followed the substitute for communion. Communion 
with the Sacred Host could not be received, but spiritual 
communion was possible. And, as we to-day, the dying 
man spoke his prayer of belief, hope, adoration and love, ere 
yielding up his soul. Still, with that quaint literalness 
upholding so much of the real, intense faith of the Middle 
Ages—to make, so to say, his communion more real to him- 
self—the knight plucked three blades of grass and ate 
them. It was no mere form. ‘Nothing,’ as Mr. Lilly 
says (Chapters in European History, 1, 158, London, 1886), 
‘was a mere form in the Middle Ages.’ It was no 
vulgar superstition. ‘The first fact about the age was its 
faith, not its superstition’ (Ibid., 1, 172). The culling and 
the consumption of the blades of grass was the simple, lov- 
ing avowal of a believing soul, that, far from priest and 
altar, it had done what it could.” 


THE ITALIAN EXAMPLES. 


Three leading instances of the occurrence of symbolical 
communion are on record in Italian literature, and, as in 
Spain and Germany, earth is the species of the communion. 
Wackernagel has already called attention to the case in Ser 


1 The Dublin Review, 121, p. 82. 
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Giovanni Fiorentino’s Pecorone (c. 1378 ; ef. ed. of Milan, 
1804, in the Classici italiani, 1, 145-6). There, in the 
Giornata settima, novella seconda, is recounted the fate of a 
man put to death in the room in which he was captured. 
Raising his hands to Heaven, he bent down, took earth, and 
put it into his mouth : 

‘‘alzd le mani al cielo, e poi si chind e prese della terra e misela in bocca, 


e poi si mise le mani agli occhi per non vedere la morte sua e chind il capo 
alla terra.’’ 


The writer does not dwell upon the reason for taking the 
earth, its symbolical significance; but this was probably 
clear to a reader of Ser Giovanni’s time. 

In the other two cases, the symbolical value of the pro- 
cess is brought out distinctly. The first occurs in the 
Morgante of Luigi Pulci; the second is in a very realistic 
document, the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, and 
attests the survival of the belief—perhaps as a mere soldier's 
superstition—as late as the 16th century. 

The Morgante passage (Canto xxvil, stz. 147; for the 
preliminary confession cf. stz. 116) pictures the death of 
Roland in the pass of Roncesvalles. He has made his 
confession to Archbishop Turpin, and it is this prelate who 
bids him take earth as communion :? 


147 (7): E perché Iddio nel ciel ti benedica, 
Piglia la terra, la tua madre antica. 

148 (1): Perd che Iddio Adam plasmoe di questa, 
Si che e’ ti basta per comunione. 


We perceive that Turpin advances a reason why earth may 
suffice for this symbolical communion, viz., “God made 
Adam of this earth,” 7. e., the human race is itself of earth. 


1Cf. the instance in the Spanish Poema de Alfonso XI and that related 
by Lingard. 
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Roland follows the bidding of Turpin, and, partaking of the 


earth, dies : 
153 (6): E finalmente, la testa inclinata, 
Prese la terra, come gli fu detto, 
E l’anima spiro del casto petto. 


Much of the matter treated in the Morgante is of ultimate 
French origin, as is the case with the bulk of the chival- 
rous, romantic matter found in Italy. We have seen that in 
the Old French redaction of the Chanson de Roland and 
in the Old French Galien, Oliver takes three bits of grass 
as communion before dying. If the Italian tradition in the 
Morgante is at all connected therewith, why the change from 
grass to earth?’ The attaching of the death ceremony to 
Roland, rather than Oliver, is easily intelligible in the Italian 
poem, in which Oliver is a subordinate figure. 

The passage in the Vita di Benvenuto Cellini appertains to 
the siege of Rome in 1527 (ef. ed. by O. Bacci, Florence, 
1901, section xxxv). Cellini was among those defending 
the Castel S. Angelo for Pope Clement, and one day he was 
laid low by a portion of the wall which a cannon ball from 
without caused to topple over upon him. Coming to his 
senses, he started to speak, but could not, as he tells us, 
“because some fools of soldiers had filled my mouth with 
earth, thinking that thereby they had given me communion, 
whereas they had rather excommunicated me, because I 
could not recover myself, for this earth gave me much more 
trouble than the shock of the blow” (Volendo cominciare a 


'The Pseudo-Turpin has a Roland death-scene, of course, but one in 
which there is no necessity for the symbolical communion. Cf. this 
passage: ‘‘Orlando had that morning received the blessed Eucharist and 
confessed his sins before he went to battle, this being the custom with all 
the warriors at that time, for which purpose many bishops and monks 
attended the army to give them absolution”’ ( History of Charles the Great 
and Orlando Ascribed to Archbishop Turpin translated from the Latin, etc., 
London, 1812, 1, 43-4). 
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parlare, non potevo, perche certi scioechi soldatelli mi avevano 
pieno la bocca di terra, parendo loro con quella di avermi dato 
la comunione, con la quale loro pir presto mi avevano scomuni- 
cato, perch2 non mi potevo riavere, dandomi questa terra pit 
noia assai che la percossa). 


It is now meet to recur to the subject of possible relations 
between the medieval custom and the modern sayings mord/e 
la poudre ( poussiere), ins Gras beiszen, bite the dust (ground), 
ete. It is surely a striking coincidence that dust (ground) 
and grass should figure in these expressions, which in their 
strong sense mean fo die, and should figure, likewise, in the 
symbolical form of communion which we have been investi- 
gating, a ceremony to which resort was had only when death 
seemed imminent. But in so far as our researches permit us 
to pronounce a judgment, we can only say that the case is 
one of pure coincidence. Certainly it seems well-nigh im- 
possible to establish any direct connection between the 
sayings and the custom. J. W. Wolf and Zingerle doubted 
the connection, and Zingerle pointed out analogous sayings 
in Greek and Latin, which, of course, antedate the medieval 
custom, and, furthermore, seem themselves not to have had 
any symbolical significance. 

On the whole, it seems probable that fo bite the dust, 
mordre la poudre (poussiere), ins Gras beiszen, and kindred 
expressions are of rather recent origin within the modern 
languages, and arose through literary imitation of the Greek 
and Latin use of similar terms. 

For French, Littré (Dictionnaire de la is francaise, 
Paris, 1883) gives mordre la poudre, la poussiére, la terre as 
meaning “ étre tué dans un combat.” He illustrates mordre 
la terre by Corneille, Médée, tv, 3: 
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Dont la main... . 
Met Egée en prison et son orgueil a bas, 
Et fait mordre la terre i ses meilleurs soldats. 
Mordre la poudre by Racine, Thébaide, 1, 3: 
J’ai fait mordre la poudre A ces audacieux. 


Mordre la poussitre by Malherbe : 
L’orgueil a qui tu fis mordre la poussire de Coutras. 


Mordre la poussiare by Voltaire, Henriade, : 
Nesle, Clermont, d’ Angenne ont mordu la poussiére. 


From Montaigne he quotes this example of mordre la terre: 
“Tl faut leur faire baisser la tée et mordre la terre soubs 
Vauctorité,’ which seems to signify submission to authority 
simply, and not necessarily meeting with death. Moreover, 
the Darmesteter, Hatzfeld and Thomas, Dictionnaire generale 
de la langue frangaise (Paris, 1890-1900) glosses mordre la 
terre, la poussiére by “ étre terrassé,” and adduces therefore 
the example from Corneille’s Médée already quoted by Littré 
as implying the fatal outcome. There can be little doubt 
that the idea of “being brought to the ground,” “defeated,” 
“humiliated” is as easily associated with the French expres- 
sions as the stronger sense of “ meeting death.” It is likely 
that the latter was the earlier force of the French expression, 
and that the other sense represents a natural weakening of 
it, or one brought about by the influence of such other 
phrases as baiser la terre or lécher la poussiére. The first of 
these is interpreted by Littré as meaning “adorer et se 
soumettre,” and illustrated by passages from Athalie, Esther, 
and Delille’s Paradis perdu: the second, he says, is equiva- 
lent to “s’humilier extrémement” as used by Voltaire, Dial., 
xxiv, 14: On a regarde en face Pidole devant laquelle on 
avait léché la poussiere. 

Like phrases occur in the other Romance languages. 
Thus the Spanish morder /a tierra is explained by Tolhausen 
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(Nuevo Diccionario Espafil-alemén, 1888-9) as signifying 
“ins Gras beiszen, sterben, auf dem Platze bleiben,” and 
Zerolo (Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana, 
Paris, 1900) glosses hacer morder la tierra (el polvo) 4 wno — 
with “rendirle, vencerle en la pelea, matandole 6 derribin-_ 
dole.” It is to be remarked that Zerolo indicates by the 
side of the stronger sense “to kill,” the weaker one “to 
overthrow.” 

For Portuguese, Vieira (Grande Diccionario Portuguez, 
1871-4) quotes morder a terra, “succumbir em uma luta, 
cair morto em batalha,” and Michaelis (A New Dictionary of 
the Portuguese and English Languages, Leipzig, 1893) has 
morder a terra (a areia), “to bite the ground or dust, to lick 
the dust, to die, to be killed.” Whether the expressions are 
old or new is not apparent from the Spanish and Portuguese 
dictionaries ; nor do the Italian dictionaries bring the fact 
out clearly. Tommaseo (Dizionario della lingua italiana, 
1869) gives far mordere la polvere, il terreno, “Stendere a 
terra morto o quasi morto,” and illustrates with a passage 
from a translation of the Aneid, x1, 747: Giacque morendo, 
e colla bocca una volta morse la terra; and Petrocchi (Novo 
Dizionario Universale della lingua italiana, Milan, 1903) has 
Far morder la polvere, “Vincere, Abbatter il nemico:” 
Morder la polvere (e poetic. la polve), “ Esser vinti.” 

Before passing away from the Romance examples of the 
sayings, we should note that French, which offers no instance 
of the partaking of earth by way of communion, makes use 
only of words for earth or dust (terre, poudre, poussiere) in 
the metaphorical expressions. 

For German, J. Grimm and W. Grimm (Deutsches Worter- 
buch, Leipzig, 1854) give sub verbo “beiszen :”’ in das gras, 
in (sic) die erde beiszen, “mordre la poussiére, von menschen 
gesagt, sterben miiszen, wie kraut, erde und staub oft einander 
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vertreten.” The earliest example that they quote is from 
Opitz (of the first half of the 17th century) : 


Solt ich, O Marspiter, ins gras gebissen haben (‘‘todt sein”? ). 


Beiszen die erde they attest by an example from Friedrich 
Stolberg (latter part of the 18th century) : 


Sinken nieder in staub und sterbend beiszen die erde. 


The Grimms also list, s. v. erde and kduwen (kauen) the phrase 
die erde kauen, “sterben,” but with no illustrations. There 
is, to be sure, another German phrase of similar import, die 
Erde kiissen. To this the Grimms (s. v. kiissen) assign both 
the strong sense of “ meeting death” and the weaker one of 
“falling wounded, whether so or not.” They illustrate both 
senses, but with nothing earlier than the 17th century. That 
the translations of Homer and other ancient classics, such as 
those made by Voss (1751-1826), have rendered “to bite 
the dust” (den Staub knirschen, cf. Voss, Iliad, x1x, 61) 
and like phrases common in literary German since the 18th 
century need hardly be said. But the rise of ins Gras beiszen 
remains shrouded in darkness. It is apparently a popular 
rather than a literary expression. Does it antedate all possi- 
ble humanistic and classic influence ? 

Murray’s New English Dictionary quotes, s. v. bite, To bite 
the dust, ground, sand, etc., and these are glossed “ to fall in 
death, to die.” The earliest instance cited is of 1771, and 
oceurs in Gray’s Poems, Ode viii, “Soon a king shall bite 
the ground.” To bite the dust is illustrated from Bryant’s 
Iliad, 1, ii, 55, 

‘May his fellow warriors... . . 
Fall round him to the earth and bite the dust.”’ 
S. v. dust, Murray records the weaker sense, “to fall to the 
ground; especially to fall wounded or slain.” Of course 
the illustrations given by Murray are not the earliest ; they 
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are later than the instances which we might quote from 
Chapman’s Homer, and Dryden’s Vergil; cf., for example, 
Dryden’s Aeneid, x1, 527-8 : 


The plains of Latium run with blood around, 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground. 


The Century Dictionary has to bite the dust or the ground, 
“to fall, be thrown or struck down, be vanquished or 
humbled,” which brings out only the weaker force of the 
terms : the Standard Dictionary cites bite the dust and bite the 
ground with both the strong and the weak sense, “to fall 
prostrate ; be vanquished or slain.” The development from 
a stronger to a weaker force might have been aided in 
English, as we assumed it might have been in French, by 
the existence of certain other phrases in which dust or 
ground occurs. In this connection one thinks of the Bibli- 
eal “to lick the dust” (cf. “lécher la poussiére”’), as found 
in Psalms 72, 9, “and his enemies shall lick the dust ;” 
Isaiah 49, 23, “they shall lick up the dust of thy feet” (cf. 
Vulgate “vultu in terram demisso odorabunt te, et pulverem 
pedum tuorum lingent”); and in Micah 7, 17, “they shall 
lick the dust like a serpent” (Vulgate “lingent pulverem 
sicut serpentes”’). The Isaiah passage is particularly clear 
as to the weak sense for this phrase. Ground occurs in 
phrases susceptible of a weak sense, such as to bring to the 
ground (Murray, “to cast down, overthrow, overcome, sub- 
due”’) or to come (go) to the ground (Murray, “to be overcome, 
to perish ”’). 

As we have assumed that the modern expressions started 
as conscious echos of the terms used by writers of classic 
antiquity, it may not be amiss here to examine some of the 
classic Latin examples of the phrases. 

Foreellini (Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, Prato, 1868), s. v. 
mordeo, has the following note: “mordere terram dicuntur, 
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qui graviter icti, in faciem procumbunt morituri,” and s, v. 
mando: “Ut mordere humum sic et mandere dicuntur, qui 
yulnere prostrati, proni moriuntur.” To the cases quoted 
by him, we add others here. 


mordere humum : Aineid, x1, 418, 
Procubuit moriens, et kumum semel ore momordit. 
mordere (h)arenas or arenam: Ovid, Meta., 1x, 60-61, 
Tum denique tellus 
Pressa genu nostro est ; et arenas momordi. 


Claudianus, De bello Getico, 588 f., 
Ille tamen mandante procul Stilichone citatis 
Accelerant equis, Italamque momordit arenam. 


In Artaud’s Paris (1824) ed. of Claudianus, there is a note on this 
passage which tallies with the idea of Wolf and Zingerle that the 
expression to bite the dust, ete., indicates the convulsive agonies of 
death. The editor glosses Italamque momordit arenam with ‘‘in Italia 
occisus momordit terram,’’ and continues: ‘‘id faciebant antiqui, ne 
sibi morientibus ora prave contorta viderentur.’’ He applies the same 
explanation to d’neid, x1, 418. 

mandere humum : Afneid, x1, 668 f., 
Sanguinis ille vomens rivos cadit, atque cruentam 
Mandit humum, moriensque suo se in volnere versat. 
mandere aequora: Valerius Flaccus, Argonauticon Libri, m1, 106, 
compressaque mandens 
Aequora purpuream singultibus exspuit auram. 


Cf. this note of the Paris ed. of 1824: ‘‘compressaque mandens 
Aequora, campi glebas in quo jacebat mordens.”’ 
In all these cases the verb to bite or to eat is used with an 
object noun denoting ground, sand, or surface of the earth 
(humus, arena, aequor). Although the dictionaries speak of 
a phrase mordere terram (cf. Forcellini, Harper’s, ete.), no 
illustration of it is given by them, and it has not come to 
light in the present search. 
No symbolical force seems to attach itself to the Latin 
cases mentioned ; and the meaning of mordere humum, ete., 
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may be just what the glossator of the passage in Clandianus 
said, viz., that the dying man clutches the ground with his 
teeth as a means of hiding his facial contortions. Or, if we 
do not care for this explanation based on the supposed stoical 
nature of the soldier, we may adopt the general one, that the 
dying man was writhing and contorting his mouth in the 
agonies of death and biting at what was near him. 

Instead of the verbs to bite, to eat (mordere, mandere), 
there occur also the verbs to go to, to seek (petere, appetere), 
to catch (apprendere), taking as their object a noun denoting 
earth (terram, tellurem, arva). With such verbs the sense is 
not necessarily that of meeting death : 
petere terram: Seneca, Gidipus 480, 

ore deiecto petiere terram. 
The persons on the scene simply prostrate themselves as suppliants 
at the feet of Bacchus. 


However, petere (appetere, apprendere) terram (tellwrem, arva) 
may have the strong sense, if accompanied by words involv- 
ing the tragic outcome : 


petere terram: Vergil, Aneid, 1x, 489, 
Et terram hostilem moriens petit ore cruento. 


appetere tellurem: Silius Italicus, Punicorum liber quintus, 526-7, 
Labitur infelix, atque appetit ore cruento 
Tellurem exspirans. 
Ibid., liber nonus, 383 f., 
Volvitur ille ruens, atque arva hostilia morsu 
Appetit, et mortis premit in tellure dolores. 


apprendere tellurem: Ibid., xvu, 264, 
Ausoniam extremo tellurem a morsu. 


As these verbs are accompanied by morsu or ore, they are, 
after all, equivalent to mordere; and, of course, they realize 
in Latin the o8a€ €dov and similar Greek phrases. 
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Petere terram without ore or morsu is seen in 


Seneca : Gdipus 340, 
terram vulnere afflicti petunt. 


Here the tragic sense is conveyed by other modifiers. 
Finally, we may cite an instance of tangere solum mento, in 
Horace’s Odes (Carmina, 1, vii, 11-12), where the poet speaks of 
the destruction of his brothers in arms at Philippi :— 

Quum fracta virtus, et minaces 

Turpe solum tetigere mento. 
The solum tetigere of this passage has been likened to the 
Homeric yaiav. 

It must be obvious that the strong or tragic sense is the 
usual one for these Latin phrases, although some of them 
occasionally have a weaker force. 

Now to recapitulate, at the risk of irksome iteration, we 
may assert that the symbolical communion by means of 
earth or grass (leaves) is referred to in the literatures of at 
least four great lands, France, Germany, Italy and Spain. 
Earth is used for the ceremony in Germany (apart from one 
case of the employment of bread), in Italy, and in Spain ; in 
France use is made of grass (leaves). Metaphorical expres- 
sions involving the use of words for dust, earth, and ground 
exist in French, Spanish, Italian and English ; in German 
the customary—and apparently a popular—expression is ins 
Gras beiszen, although die Erde kauen (kiissen, ete.) is found 
also. Thus the metaphorical expressions contain terms de- 
noting the same objects that figure in the symbolical com- 
munion ; geographically, however, the equivalence is not 
exact, since German employs chiefly the word for grass in 
the metaphor, and shows normally the word for earth in the 
symbolical communion ; whereas France knows only grass 
(leaves) for the symbolical communion and employs only 
earth (dust, etc.) in the metaphor. 
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Despite the concordance of the terms of the metaphor 
and the elements of the symbolical communion, it seems 
impossible to connect the modern expressions with the 
medieval custom. It looks as though the expressions are 
of relatively recent origin in the modern languages, and 
came into being through literary imitation of phrases in the 
Greek and Latin classics, for Greek and Latin used terms 
signifying “to bite the ground, earth, or sand,” generally 
with the meaning “to meet death.” There appears, never- 
theless, to be no Greek or Latin analogue for the German 
phrase, “ins Gras beiszen.” This may have arisen as a 
very natural term for describing a fact often witnessed, the 
convulsive death agony of a wounded soldier, biting at 
the object nearest him in the field, i. e., grass. It is as such 
a descriptive term that the expressions in Greek and Latin 
may have arisen. 

There is a certain elasticity of sense possible in the modern 
phrases to bite the dust, ground, ete. Perhaps their original 
force was that which the ancient classical phrases appear to 
have possessed as their primary one, viz., “meeting one’s 
death ;” the subsidiary sense, “to be brought to the ground, 
to be overthrown, to be humiliated,’ may be a natural 
weakening in metaphorical use or may be due to a contami- 
nation with other phrases containing dust, ground, ete. 

No attempt has been made here to determine whether in 
the medieval symbolical communion by means of earth there 
survived a pagan idea of the mythological importance of 
earth. Pulci, in obedience to the introspective and rational- 
izing spirit of the Renaissance, suggested an explanation, 
which may or may not be original with him. God made 
man of earth; in lieu of God’s body man can partake of 
nothing better in the hour of his dire need. Man came 
of mother Earth: after the last sad scene to mother Earth 


he returns. 
J. D. M. Forp. 
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V.—THE ROUND TABLE. 


In the Arthurian romances the term Round Table is 
employed in three significations. Most commonly it denotes 
a brotherhood of knights; very rarely—though of course 
this is the primary meaning—it is used actually for the table 
itself; and finally it designates a courtly festival celebrated 
by Arthur on some great feast day, usually Pentecost. This 
last meaning of the expression is the one with which the 
present paper is especially concerned. 

A few preliminary words, however, about the other two. 
In Wace the knights of the Round Table are personal 
attendants on King Arthur, permanently attached to his 
service.’ Praised through all the world,’ they appear to be 
sharply distinguished from those foreign warriors who had 
been attracted to the court by its reputation for courtesy, 
valor, and liberality. The main characteristic emphasized 
by both Wace and Layamon is that the knights sat at the 
Round Table in perfect equality and were served alike.‘ 
Their numbers, in the later stories, vary ; sometimes there 
are fifty,® sometimes one hundred and fifty,® and again two 
hundred and fifty,’ while according to Layamon the table 
could seat sixteen hundred.* The original fifty were selected 


' Le Roman de Brut, par Le Roux de Lincy, Rouen, 1836; 1. 10558. 

2 Td., 9982, 13676. 

5 Id., 9994, 10553, 13672; in Layamon the fight preceding the establish- 
ment of the Round Table is by natives against foreigners, uncuthe kempen 
(Layamon’s Brut, by Sir Frederic Madden, London, 1847, 1, p. 534). 

* Wace, 10,000 seg. ; Layamon, 1, 539-540. 

5 Roman de Merlin, Sommer, London, 1894, p. 57 ; Huth Merlin, Paris et 
Ulrich, Paris, 1886, 1, p. 96. 

Huth, 62. 7 Roman, p. 152 et al. P. 539. 
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by Merlin;’ the forty-nine (leaving the vacant perilous seat) 
added to the hundred sent to Arthur by Leodogran, were also 
selected by Merlin, while their names were found miracu- 
lously inscribed on their seats.? Eight, to replace those 
killed in battle, were added by Arthur on the advice of 
Pellinore, and at the same time their names were mysteri- 
ously substituted for those of the dead.* This appearance 
of the name was essential to a choice, and the new knight 
must be better than the one he displaced.* In the romances, 
though there are occasional inconsistencies, the general atti- 
tude of the fellowship is represented by Tristan who, on 
becoming a member, swears to increase the honor of the 
Round Table and never to fight against it, except in sport.’ 
To use Malory’s words, “ony of hem will be loth to have 
adoo with other.”® This attitude suggests the wide-spread 
primitive folk-custom of kinship through commensality.’ 
In the etymological sense of the word, they were companions 
and; as brethren of one blood, they were “to support one 
another in life and avenge one another’s death.” After the 
first feast at the Round Table, they desire to remain together 
permanently, for although many had not been acquainted 
before, they now love one another as a son loves his father." 
They lived in peace like brothers german.* 

According to one account, the Table was made by Arthur," 


1 Roman, 57 ; Huth, 1, 96. For the importance of this number among 
the Celts, see J. Loth, L’ année Celtique, Paris, 1904, p. 46. 

? Huth, 65-67. 

3 Td., 11, 169-170. 

*Loeseth, Tristan, Paris, 1890, p. 149. 

5 Loeseth, Tristan, p. 149, § 206. 

®Sommer’s edition, London, 1889, Bk. viii, ch. iv, p. 279. 

7 Hartland, Legend of Perseus, London, 1894, 11, 248 seg. and 277 seq. 

8 Huth, 1, 97 ; Roman, 57. 

® Huth, u, 67: “* Each spake with other as it were his brother.—Laya- 
mon, 540. 

1 Wace, 9998. 
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or for Arthur, by a clever workman of Cornwall ;' accord- 
ing to another, it was made by Merlin for Arthur’s father, 
Uther ;? in a third version, it was owned by Leodogran, 
father of Guinevere, and given to Arthur on his marriage.‘ 
Here we evidently have a rather clumsy attempt to reconcile 
conflicting traditions and to group them around the central 
figure, Arthur. It may at least be affirmed that three 
Round Tables have survived in our tales; how niany others 
have been lost to memory, we cannot even conjecture. In 
Wace the purpose of the Round Table is to provide equally 
honorable seats for the knights, each of whom thought him- 
self the best. Layamon repeats this idea, prefacing his 
account of the making of the Table with a narrative of a 
bloody fight at one of Arthur’s Christmas feasts in London.’ 
In the Merlin and Grail stories, we lose sight of this idea 
of equality, and the Round Table has a religious significance, 
which is not at all clear. It was to symbolize the Trinity, 
as the third of a group of tables, the other two being that 
of the Last Supper and a square one made by Joseph in the 
desert to receive the Grail. It will bring to Uther great 
benefit and honor and many marvels will be accomplished.‘ 
No description of the Round Table is anywhere furnished,’ 
though Layamon says it was made of wood,* and had the 
marvelous property of seating sixteen hundred, yet being 
easily carried wherever Arthur might ride. In Wolfram, 
however, when the original is left at Nantes a new one is 

?Layamon, 538 seq. 

2 Roman, 97 ; Huth, 1, 96. 

* Huth, 11, 62, and Introduction, 1, pp. xxvi and xliii. 

* Paulin Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, 1, 126. 

5 Pp. 534 seq. 

® Roman, 55; Huth, 1, 95; Hucher, Le Saint-Graal, 1, 253. 

‘Wolfram conceives it as a circle with a vacant space in the midst ; 
Martin, Parzival, Halle, 1900-1903, st. 309 and 775 ; Hertz, Parzival, Stutt- 
gart, 1898, p. 513, n. 127. 

8539-540. 
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improvised by laying cloths on the grass.'| Two frequently 
recurring features are not mentioned by Wace and Layamon ; 
the names on the seats as a sign of election,? and the vacant 
seat or siege perilous, reserved for him who shall accomplish 
the adventure of the Grail,’ and who shall terminate the 
three marvelous adventures of the kingdom of Logres, an 
achievement which will bring great joy and end Arthur's 
grief.* A knight who attempts to occupy this vacant 
seat disappears like lead.’ In the Gerbert continuation of 
Chrétien’s Perceval, we are told that a fairy had sent the 
perilous seat to Arthur. Six knights who had sat in it, had 
been swallowed up by the earth, but they reappear when 
Perceval accomplishes the feat.6 On the whole, the charac- 
teristics of the Round Table imply some mystical and 
religious signification, a fact in thorough consonance with 
the continual association of its heroes with magic, fairyland 
and the other world.” 


1St. 309 seg. In the Roman de Merlin, also, though the Round Table is 
not mentioned, the equivalent festival is held in the fields, p. 437. 

* Huth, 0, 67 ; Tristan, §§ 206 and 377. 

5 Roman, 57 seq. ; Huth, 1, 96 seq. 

* Huth, 1, 66. 5 Roman, 60. 

® Nutt, Studies in the Legend of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 23. 

7The Round Table, which is still preserved at Winchester, is thus 
described by Milner (History of Winchester, London, n. d., vol. 1, p. 204) :— 
‘‘The chief curiosity in this ancient chapel, now termed the county hall, is 
Arthur’s Round Table, as it is called. This hangs up at the east end of it 
(in the nisi prius court) and consists of stout oak plank... . The figure 
of King Arthur is painted on it, and also the names of his twenty-four 
knights, as they have been collected from the romances of the 14th and 
15th centuries. The costumes and characters here seen, are those of the 
reign of Henry VIII, when this table appears to have been first painted ; 
the style of which bas been copied each time that it has since been painted 
afresh. At the time we are speaking of, and even in the middle of the 
15th century, this table was certainly believed to have been actually made 
and placed in the castle by its supposed founder, the renowned British 
Prince Arthur who lived in the early part of the 6th century. Hence it 
was exhibited as Arthur’s Table, by Henry VIII, to his illustrious guest 
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The Round Table was not used for ordinary meals, but 
only on festive occasions.' Indeed it gave its name to the 
entertainment itself; we often read that Arthur held a Table 
Round. Merlin instructed Uther to hold these feasts three 
times each year,? and we hear of such at Pentecost,’ at 
Christmas,‘ at All Saints,° and at Mid-August.® Pentecost, 
it is well known, was the chief festal day of Arthur. Ir 
Wolfram’s Parzival, Round Tables are held to celebrate any 
happy event,’ but this is probably an invention of the poet. 
In the Vulgate Merlin the vassals are ordered by Uther, after 
the first festival, to attend all subsequent feasts without 
further summons. The magnificence of these entertain- 
ments, including such features as the bestowal of gifts and 
the presence of jongleurs, may be simply a general charac- 
teristic of mediseval feasts ascribed by the poets to Arthur 
on account of his mythic reputation as a dispenser of plenty.’ 


the Emperor Charles.’’ See also vol. 1, p. 246. This is probably the 
object exhibited at Hunscrit at the marriage of Philip II to Queen Mary ; 
Wace, 1, note to pp. 166-7. Camden mentions it as hanging up at 
Winchester, Britannia, London, 1695, col. 120. A picture of it is given 
in Hone’s Year Book, London, 1832, p. 81. With its rays proceeding out- 
ward from the centre, it has all the appearance of a sun-symbol. 

!During the Middle Ages dining tables were brought in for meals and 
removed afterwards (Schultz, Héf. Leben, 1, 80, 432) and this custom is 
presupposed in several of the Arthurian stories, where there are tables, 
rather than one table. 


? Roman, 58. Id, 57. Td., 58. 57d.,60. © Id., 436. 
‘When Arthur receives news from Gawain, he holds a Round Table ; 
Parz., st. 654. 8 Roman, 40. 


® “Ta Table ronde est ici la réunion des vassaux, des hommes du roi, aux 
quatre grandes fétes de l'année, Noél, Paques, la Pentecéte et la Saint- 
Jean ; et l’'intention manifeste des romanciers est encore ici de rapporter 4 
lancienne cour des rois bretons l’origine de tous les usages auxquels se 
conformaient les grands souverains du douziéme siécle, Louis VII, Philippe- 
Auguste et Henry d’ Angleterre. Tenir cour et tenir Table ronde était alors 
une méme chose, dont on voulait que le premier example remontét au 
prophéte Merlin, et au roi Uter-Pendragon, comme aussi I’ usage de dis- 
tribuer des livrées et de faire présents aux dames qui venaient embellir de 
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Other traits are more clearly individual. All the companions, 
as has been already said, have equally good food and drink! 
as well as equally honorable places.’ While the fellowship 
is composed exclusively of men, and the seats at the table 
are only for members,’ ladies are required at these festivals‘ 
and each lady must have her knight.’ Another peculiarity 
was Arthur’s custom to refrain from eating until he had 
heard of some adventure. The duration of the feast, at its 
foundation by Uther, is eight days, and the king will not sit 
till! he has served the knights,’ or till he has seen them 
served.* The Round Table banquet described by Wolfram 
in the fifteenth book of Parzival has some further interesting 
details. The Table is a cloth laid on the grass in the open 
field, and it is measured off by moonlight.? The knights 
wear wreaths on their heads and every lady has her ami." 


leur présence ces grandes réunions.—P. Paris, Romans de la T. R., 11, 64. 
The truth of this statement should not blind us to the fact that there are 
also folk elements in these stories. 

1 Layamon, p. 539 seq. 

2 Jb. and Wace, 9994 seq. 

5See above, concerning the names on the seats. 

* Huth, 1, 96; Roman, 56, 436; Lai du Cor (Wulff, Lund, 1888) open- 
ing lines. In this last case, however, the presence of women is required 
for the chastity test. The great feast given by Arthur on his coronation at 
Pentecost, as it is described by Geoffrey, Bk. rx, ch. xii seg., in many 
respects resembles a Round Table. Both sexes are present, though sepa- 
rated for some ceremonies, and we have the religious exercises, banquet 
and sports. For all these circumstances, compare the feast of Carman in 
Treland. 5 Parz., st. 216, 776. 

®See Hertz, Parz., p. 512, n. 125. TRoman, 57. 8 Huth, 1, 97. 

*St. 775. See Martin’s note to]. 21. The earlier banquet (st. 309) is 
also in an open field : 


man sprach ir reht if bluomen velt : 
dane irte stide noch gezelt. 


‘* Chrestien sagt nichts davon,’’ remarks Herz, Parz., p. 513, n. 127. 
0 Parz., st, 776. 
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Preceding the festive meal, there is a procession and a dis- 
play of horsemanship.’ 

Throughout the Middle Ages, certain knightly exercises, 
distinguished by the chroniclers from ordinary tournaments, 
continued to be called Round Tables. The popularity of the 
Romances, the heroes of which became models of chivalry, 
undoubtedly had a leading part in the establishment of these 
imitations of Arthur’s court,’ yet there may have been in 
their origin also elements derived from folk custom. “At 
this feast,” says Schultz,* “the knights assumed the names 
of Arthur’s heroes; beyond this nothing is known of the 
arrangements of the sport; it must, however, have closely 
resembled the tourney, though it was less dangerous, for it 
was fought on horseback and with blunt lances. At any 
rate ladies were present and a banquet played a leading 
part.” That such contests were nevertheless not entirely 
devoid of peril is shown in an account by Matthew Paris 
of one held at Winchester, wherein a distinguished knight 
was slain. It is furthermore well known that Edward IIT 
constructed at Windsor a building called the Round Table 
and that he celebrated these feasts with great magnificence.” 


*Tournaments are said to have been a late importation from France. 
Du Cange, Glossarium, Paris, 1850, Diss. v, vol. vi, p. 24. 

5 Das Hofische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1889, u, 
117. 

*a. D. 1252, ‘Anno quoque sub eodem milites angliae, ut exercitio mili- 
tari peritiam suam et strenuitatem experirentur, constituerunt, non ut in 
hastiludio, quod Torneamentum dicitur, sed potius in illo ludo militari, 
qui Mensa Rotunda dicitur, vires suas attemptarent. Duo igitur milites 
electissimi, Ernaldus scilicet de Munteinni et Rogerus de Leneburne, dum 
se lanceis mutuo impeterent, Ernaldus letaliter vulneratus, praeceps cadens 
obiit interfectus, qui in militari exercitio nulli in Anglia secundus cense- 
batur.’’—Matthaei Parisiensis Historia Anglorum, Rolls Series, vol. 11, 
p. 124. 

°Sir Nicholas Harris Nicholas, Observations on the Institution of the most 
noble Order of the Garter, Archeologia, XXx1; see p. 104, for the feasts of 
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Not only such tournaments, but also periodical gatherings 
of bards were called Round Tables and, while the former, 
as has just been said, are in all probability an offspring of 
the literary influence of Arthurian romance, the latter are 
by tradition directly connected with Arthur himself. It was 
said that, under his protection, a chair of poetry was estal- 
lished at Caerleon by the bard Maelgyn Hir and the system 
of the Round Table instituted.’ Another tradition, the age 
of which is not known,’ but which Zimmer calls “ jiingere 
Fabelei und Combination,” * states that about 1077 Rhys ab 
Tewdwr, who had been obliged to pass some time in Brittany, 
brought back with him, on his return to Wales, the institu- 
tion of the Round Table, which had there been forgotten, 
and reéstablished it for the bards as it had been at Caerleon 
on Usk in the days of Arthur.‘ 

In this sense the Round Table is obviously identical wiih 
the Eisteddfod. And here we come to a very interesting 
particular, derived from the manuscript of a writer who die« 


1344 and 1345; pp. 108-9, for the magnificence of the entertainments ; 
p- 151, ‘‘domum quae rotunda tabula vocaretur,’’ Walsingham ; ib., “ [tex 
Angliae Rotundam Tabulam ccc militum tenuit apud Wyndesoure, et 
totidem dominarum, pro qu4 excessivi sumptus facti sunt, Cotton Ms. See 
further Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, London, 1810, p. 128, who recognizes 
that the Round Table is a joust rather than a tournament. An interesting 
Round Table is cited by San Marte in a note to Geoffrey, p. 420 (ad ann. 
1284): ‘‘Item convenerunt Comites, Barones, Milites de Regno Angliae, 
ac etiam multi proceres transmarini, circa festum Beati Petri quod dicitur 
ad vincula ad rotundam tabulam apud Neubin, juxta Snowdon, praeconiza- 
tum, in choreis et hastiludicis adinvicem colludentibus, in signum triumphi 
contra Wallensium proterviam expediti.’? See also Du Cange, Glossarinm, 
s. v. Tabula Rotunda. The examples include Spain, France, Germany and 
the Netherlands, as well as England ; sufficient proof that these knightly 
Round Tables were founded on the Romances, and not vice versa. 

1F, Walther, Das alte Wales, Bonn, 1859, p. 272. 

2Loth, Mabinogion, 1, p. 17. 

5 Gétt. gel. Anz., 1890, p. 796, note. 

*Loth and Zimmer, loc. cit., and Das Alte Wales, p. 267. 
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in 1616. It concerns “the gorsedd or court under the 
authority of which the Eisteddfod is held as a sort of 
session, as its name indicates, for letters and music. The 
gorsedd is held in the open air, a circle of stones being 
formed, with a stone bigger than the others in the middle ; 
the proceedings are opened with prayer by the presiding 
druid as he is called; afterwards he goes on to admit to 
degrees the candidates recommended by persons technically 
competent to do so. When all the business is over, the 
company goes in a procession to the building fixed for hold- 
ing the Eisteddfod, which it is necessary to have announced 
at a gorsedd held a year at least previously. As regards the 
gorsedd itself, the rule is ‘that it be held in a conspicuous 
place within sight and hearing of the country and the lord 
in authority, and that it be face to face with the sun and the 
eye of light, as there is no power to hold a gorsedd under 
cover or at night, but only where and as long as the sun is 
visible in the heavens.’”'! Can there be the slightest doubt 
that we have here a remnant of some primitive pagan rite? 

The ceremony of placing the stones in a circle suggests 
a connection with the roundness of Arthur’s Table. “It 


1 Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celiie 
Heathendom, London, 1898, pp. 208-9. The Century Dictionary derives 
Eisteddfod from two Welsh words meaning sitting and cirele. For the circle 
of stones within which a gorsedd is held, see Cambrian Journal, 1855, p. 
155, and 1857, pp. 8 seg. On p. 100 (1857), it is stated that the stones or 
turf of the circle are used as chairs; also that there may be four such mect- 
ings in a year, at Christmas, Easter, Whiisuntide and St. John’s Festival. 
On p. 310 of the same volume occurs the following account: ‘‘A meeting 
of the Gorsedd was held last Alban Elved on the hill of Bryn Castell y 
Brenhin, near St. Bride’s Major, in Glamorgan, where an appropriate 
circle of stones had been constructed for the occasion by the joint labor of 
several of the inhabitants.’? To this spot the company marched in pro- 
cession ; certain persons entered the bardic enclosure where the introductory 
ceremonies prescribed by ancient usage were held. The president ascended 
the Maen Arch and took his station in the ‘‘eye of light,’’ or the radial 
representation of the Divine Name, etc. 
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would be interesting to understand the signification of the 
term Round Table,” says Rhys.’ “On the whole it is the 
table, probably, and not its roundness that is the fact to 
which to call attention, as it possibly means that Arthur's 
court was the first early court where those present sat at a 
table at all in Britain. No such a thing as a common table 
figures at Conchobar’s court or any other described in the 
old legends of Ireland, and the same applies, we believe, to 
those of the old Norsemen.” However intently we fix our 
attention on the table, we must still remember the prevailing 
tendency of the Celts toward circular edifices. The old 
Irish houses were round,? as were also the ordinary Welsh 
houses,* and the Brochs of Scotland.* The palace of the 
Ulster kings near Derry is a circular building of uncemented 
stones,’ and the only structure at Tara not round or oval 
was the banqueting hall. It would, indeed, be practically 
impossible to enumerate the stone circles and oval or circular 
mounds scattered over Great Britain, Ireland, and parts of 
the continent, and described by travelers and archeologists. 
While roundness is not exclusively a Celtic feature, it is 
thoroughly characteristic. By the populace, such mounds 


1 Studies in the Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, p. 9. 

2P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, New York, 1903, 0, 
p- 20; D’ Arbois de Jubainville, Littérature Celtique, 1, 197. 

5 Rhys and Brynmore Jones, The Welsh People, New York, 1900, p. 200. 

* Joseph Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times, Edinburgh, 1883, ch. rv. 
See p. 206, ‘‘The circular wall .... is a characteristic feature of Celtic 
construction.’’ 

5 Joyce, Social Hist., u, 37. 

6 Td., 85. Tradition assigns a circular feasting place to one of the early 
Irish kings. ‘‘On montre encore aujourd’hui, sur la montagne de Tara, 
Vemplacement de la forteresse ou rath de Loégairé. C’est une enceinte 
circulaire formée par deux rangs de fossés concentriques, avec rejet de terre 
en dedans. Le roi d’ Irlande se fit enterrer prés de 14, en mémoire des bons 
festins qu’il y avait faits avec ses fidéles vassaux,’’ Litt. Celtique, 1, 180. 
Moreover, the origin of the rath is ascribed to the mythical Nemed., id., 
90. 
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and stone circles are in Great Britain frequently connected 
with the name of Arthur. It is true that other objects also 
bear his name, as Arthur’s Grave, Chair, Cups and Saucers, 
Bed, Oven, Seat, Hill, Fountain, Camp ;' and monuments 
are also connected with other popular names, such as Robin 
Hood? and Fingal,*® but Arthur is the most general favorite, 
and he is especially associated with what are called Round 
Tables. 

The following examples may be cited :—“On an eminence 
adjoining the park of Mocras Court, in Brecknockshire, is a 
large and peculiar kind of British cromlech, called Arthur’s 
Table. And at the once famous city, now the decayed village 
of Caerleon upon Usk,—the Isca Silurum of Antoninus, 
where the second Augustan Legion was, during a long 
period, in garrison,—are the remains of a Roman Amphi- 
theatre, in a bank of earth heaped up in an oval form 
sixteen feet high, and now called Arthur’s Round Table.” ‘ 
Between Castle Cary and Yeovil, there is a hill, encircled 
by four trenches and walls, containing about twenty acres 
full of ruins, which is by antique report one of the places of 
Arthur’s Round Table.’ “Near Denbigh ‘there is, in the 


'R. T. Glennie, Arthurian Localities, Edinburgh, 1869 ; Chalmer’s Cale- 
donia, London, 1810, 1, 244, note m. There are also the Great and Little 
Arthur among the Scilly Isles, interesting for their barrows. The earliest 
known reference to an Arthurian locality dates from the year 1113 in 
Cornwall, “ubi ostenderunt nobis cathedram et furnum illius famosi 
secundum fabulas Britannorum regis Arturi ipsamque terram ejusdem 
Arturi esse dicebant.’’—Zimmer, Zs. fiir franz. Sprache und Litt., x1u, 109. 

*E. g., Robin Hood’s Pennystone. ‘‘It is fathered upon Robin Hood, 
because that noted outlaw was much in these parts, and the country people 
here attribute everything of the marvelous to him, as in Cornwall they do 
to King Arthur.’’—Archeologia, 1, 362. It is interesting to note that 
Robin Hood became Lord, and Maid Marian Lady, of the May. Strutt, 
Sports and Pastimes, 312. 

‘Circles in Buteshire, New Statistical Account of Scotland, v, 52. 
*R. T. Glennie, Arthurian Localities, p. 9. 
5 Id., p. 10, citing Selden’s note on Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, Works, 1, 724. 
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Paroch of Liansannan in the Side of a stony Hille, a Place 
wher there be 24 Holes or Places in a Roundel for Men to 
sitte in, but sum lesse, and sum bigger, cutte oute of the 
mayne Rok by Mannes Hand; and there Children and 
Young Men cumming to sexe their Catelle use to sitte and 
play. Sum caulle it the Rounde Table. Kiddes use ther 
communely to play and skip from sete to Sete’ (Leland, 
Itinerary, V, pp. 62, 63). The remains of what would 
appear to have been a Roman Camp overlooking Redwharf 
Bay, or Traeth Coch, in Anglesea, is locally called Burdd 
Arthur, or Arthur’s Round Table.” ' On a mountain called 
Keon bryn in Gower, “there is a vast unwrought stone 
(probably about twenty ton weight) supported by six or 
seven others that are not above four foot high, and these are 
set in a circle, some on end and some edge wise, or sidelong, 
to bear the great one up... . the common people call it 
Arthur’s stone.”? There are also Gwaly Vilast or Bwrdh 
Arthur in Lhan Boudy parish, “a rude stone about ten yards 
in circumference, and above three foot thick, supported by 
four pillars, which are about two foot thick; and Buarth 
Arthur or Meinen Gwjr, on a mountain near Kil y maen 
Ihwjd, a circular stone monument.”* In Meirionydhshire, 
“about two miles from Harlech there’s a remarkable monu- 
ment call’d Koeten Arthur. It’s a large stone-Table some- 
what of an oval form, but rude and ill-shaped.”* We pass to 
Westmoreland. ‘A little before the Loder joins the Emot, 
it passes by a large round entrenchment, with a plain piece 
of ground in the middle, and a passage into it on either side. 

It goes by the name of King Arthur’s Round Table ; 


1 Arth. Loc., 7, 8. 
*Camden’s Britannia, newly translated into English with large additions 
and improvements, Edmund Gibson, London, 1695, col. 620. 
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and ’tis possible enough that it might be a Justing-place. . .. 
However, that it was never designed for a place of strength, 
appears from the trenches being on the in-side. Near this, 
is another great Fort of Stones, heap’d up in form of a 
horse-shoe, and opening towards it; call’d by some King 
Arthur’s Castle, and by others Mayburgh (or as vulgarly 
Maybrough) which probably is but a modern name.”' At 
Stirling there is still another Round Table of Arthur. It is 
mentioned in Barbour’s Bruce, in Sir David Lindsay’s 
Complaynt of the Papingo,’ and in William of Worcester’s 
Itinerary,’ but it is now called the King’s Knot. “ Within 
the space formerly occupied by the royal gardens, is a very 
remarkable piece of antiquity, known by the name of the 
King’s Knot, consisting of a central mound in the form of a 
table, surrounded at the distance of a few feet by another in 
the form of a bench, of nearly equal height, and again at a 
greater distance by a kind of low esplanade, and this once 
more by what appear to have been canals or ditches.” ‘ 


'Camden, 817-818 ; see also Arth. Loc., 74. Scott mentions this place in 
the Bridal of Triermain, Canto 1, § vir, and note. Murray’s Guide (1869) 
describes Mayborough as ‘‘a circular enclosure, about 100 yards in diameter, 
formed by a broad ridge of rounded stones, heaped up to a height of 16 
feet.’’ In the centre is a large roughly hewn stone. Note the connection 
of Arthur’s Round Table with May. 

* Bruce, ed. John Jamieson, Glasgow, 1869, Book rx, 1. 559: 


‘And be newth the castell went thai sone, 
Rycht by the Round Table away.’’ 


In a note, p. 438, are printed Lyndsay’s lines : 


‘Adieu, fair Snowdoun, with thy towris hie, 
Thy chapell royal, park, and tabill round ; 
May, June, and July, would I dwell in the.”’ 


’Rex Arthurus custodiebat le round table in castro de Styrlyng aliter 
Snowdon West Castle. Skene, Four Ancient Books, 1, 57. 

* New Stat. Acct., vit, 406 ; Arth. Loc., 42. Arthur’s Oven is also at this 
spot; New Stat. Acct., vi11, 357, and Camden, 921: Camden speaks of ‘‘a 
confus’d appearance of a little antient city . .. . (the common people) call 
it Camelot.’’ 
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It is a notable fact that not one of the objects thus 
commonly known as Arthur’s Round Table could possibly 
have been used as a banqueting board, nor do they often 
resemble a table at all. In some cases it may be admitted 
that the holding of a Round Table Tournament could haye 
given its name to a place; but, on the other hand, in these 
particular spots no such tournaments are known to have 
taken place, in some none could have taken place, while at 
the castles at which these sports were actually held, there 
are no Round Tables known to the peasantry. Much allow- 
ance may also be made for the exaggeration of popular 
fancy, yet it is difficult to understand how a big stone, a 
mound, a wall, and a druidical circle, should each and all 
have suggested a Round Table. Some other explanation 
appears to be necessary. 

A hint is furnished by the fact that, in the Merlin 
Romance, the erection of the circle at Stonehenge by Uther 
as a monument to his dead brother and to the others who 
fell in the battle of Salisbury, immediately precedes the 
founding of the Round Table.' In Geoffrey the erection of 
this Giants’ Dance is ascribed to Aurelius, though Uther is 
the one who, with Merlin’s assistance, brings the stones from 
Ireland.2, When they are ready, Aurelius summons all the 
people at Pentecost to celebrate the erection of the sepulchral 
monument with great joy and honor.’ The feast is regally 
held for four days, and on this occasion Aurelius crowns 
himself, fills all vacant positions, and rewards his followers 
with gifts, all of which circumstances are exactly reproduced 
in Arthur’s great feast at Pentecost described further on.’ 

While many circles and mounds were sepulchral, it is 
highly probable that they were also used for religious rites 


1 Roman, 53 ; Huth, 92. 2 Bk. vii, ch. seq. 
3 Td., ch. XI. 4 Td., Bk. 1x, ch. 
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and other popular gatherings.’ There is, indeed, a curious 
connection between the abodes of the dead and the festivities 
of the folk. The great stated assemblies of the Irish took 
place at well known pagan cemeteries,’ and in England, 
even late in the Middle Ages, fairs were held in church- 
yards, till the scandal of it drove them to less sacred spots.* 
It is certain that local tradition and nomenclature frequently 
point out these sepulchral monuments as places of assembly 
and of worship.* At some of them, indeed, ceremonials of 
ancient origin have, till quite recently, continued to be held. 

Emile Souvestre writes: “C’était encore le temps des 
anciens usages; tous les jeunes gens et toutes les jeunes 
filles, non mariés, depuis seize ans jusqu’d trente, se rénuis- 
saient ce jour-la sur une lande, prés d’une ville de Korigans,' 
pour danser librement loin des yeux de leurs parents. Les 
jeunes filles portaient 4 leurs justins du lin en fleurs, et les 
jeunes gargons a leurs chapeaux, des épis verts. Au moment 
d’entrer en danse, chaque amoureux prenait son amoureuse 
par le main, il la conduisait au grand dolmen, tous deux y 


'Forbes Leslie, Early Races of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1866, ch. v and ch. 
1x; James Fraser, Transac. Inverness Scientif. Soc. and Field Club, vol. u, 
1880-83, p. 379. 

2 Joyce, Social Hist., 11, 434. 

5 Hampson, Medii Aevi Kalendarium, 1, 355. 

* Jour. Anthropol. Inst., vol. 30, pp. 61-69 ; Archeologia, xx1, 450, ‘‘ The 
Kirk,” a circle; New Stat. Acct., 11, 61, Tumulus, by tradition the site of 
a pagan altar: the road leading to it is called the Haxalgate, Haxa mean- 
ing high-priestess. id., 451, at Morebottle and Mow, a circle named the 
Trysting Stones, and another the Tryst. Chalmer’s Caledonia, 1, 81, Beton 
Hill, a tumulus in Dumfriesshire ; Archeologia, xx, 410, ‘In the High- 
lands clachan signifies both a circle of stones and a place of worship.”’ See 
also Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 194-5, remarks on the circular shrine to 
Apollo in the island of the Hyperboreans with the harping and chanting 
of the citizens in honor of the Sun-god ; and p. 204, on sacred mounds. 

° Le Foyer Breton, Paris, 1864, 11, 25-26. In a note, it is stated that 
this usage still exists in the mountains of Cornouailles and in Vannes. 

*A druidical circle. 
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déposaient fleurs et épis, et ils étaient sfirs de les retrouver 
aussi frais 4 ’heure du départ s’ils avaient été fidéles.” 

In the Pyrenees near Bielle, at a large stone circle, there 
are great festivities in the month of May among the 
peasantry, who dance and amuse themselves under the trees,' 
At St. Weonards in Herefordshire, the platform of a round 
tumulus was the usual scene of village fétes, the spot 
generally chosen for morris-dancing, and a poplar tree stand- 
ing in the middle was used as the village May pole. On 
Whiteborough (a large tumulus with a fosse round it) on 
St. Stephen’s Down, near Launceston, in Cornwail, there 
was formerly a great bonfire on Midsummer Eve, round 
which parties of wrestlers contended for small prizes.’ At 
the Kirk, a circle in Scotland, “ upon the afternoon of every 
Easter Monday, the lord of the manor of Kirkby resorted 
to the circle, where all his tenants met him, and games of 
wrestling, dancing, hurling, and leaping ensued.” The last 
lord who attended broke his thigh in one of the games, and 
from that time it was discontinued. Further examples 
of rites at stone circles on Beltane day are recorded in 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. Enough has probably been 
presented to establish a connection between these ancient 
relics and certain popular agricultural festivals. 

Tf, then, Arthur were a patron of agriculture, and if his 
Round Table were originally one of these festivals, we could 
readily understand how so many circles and mounds came to 
be known by his name. They were the spots at which 
rustic Round Tables were held. 

To find this great monarch of romance the central figure 


1 Archeolog. Journ., XXVU, 225 seq., Megalithic Remains in the Department 
of the Basses- Pyrénées. 

2 Wright, The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, London, 1875, p. 89. 

’ Brand, Popular Antiquities, London, 1853, 1, 318. 

* Archewologia, xxx1, 450. Note the apparent equality of lord and tenants. 

58. v. Beltane, see also Frazer, Golden Bough, u1, 262. 
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of a group of farmers and herdsmen should occasion no 
surprise. It is the habit of aetiological myths to take on 
the form of heroic adventures.'| Even in the brilliant court, 
developed by the later writers, we are occasionally startled 
by some trace of primitive barbarism or of the struggle of 
uncivilized man for subsistence. Poetic lovers hardly like 
to think of Tristan caring for his uncle’s pigs. Yet the 
more authentic the tale, the nearer we get to the corn-field, 
the pasture, and the forest. Pagan Britain was a savage 
land. “In the centuries with which we are dealing,” says 
Rhys, speaking of early historic times, “ Wales presented a 
physical aspect very different from that which it does to-day. 
The greater part was waste land on which the foot of man 
rarely trod, mere boulder-strewn moorland, or boggy tract. 
... The social and domestic life of the Welsh centred 
round the timber-built houses of the kings, princes, lords or 
uchelwyr which were scattered in the valleys and on the 
lower slopes of the hills.”* At every such centre would 
naturally be held the May, Mid-summer and autumn festivals 
universal among primitive peoples. There may have been 
in very early times a priest-king to perform the sacred rites,* 
and just as at Rome this priest-king took the place of the 
individual farm-owner,* so here the separate agricultural 
festivals might readily have been merged into a single 
general one. 

However this may be, the May gatherings of Arthurian 
legend are, as Zimmer has pointed out, founded upon the 
general customs of Celtic antiquity. At Conchobar’s feasts 
thirty heroes were assembled, and women were also present, 


‘See, for example, Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch., p. 12 seg. For agricultural 
stories becoming romantic, Nutt, Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare, London, 
1900. 

* Welsh People, p. 247. 5 Frazer, Golden Bough, 1, 7. 
*Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch., 195-6. 5 Gétt. gel. Anz., 1890, p. 518. 
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as was usual at such gatherings. During the year there 
fy were in ancient Ireland three great public festivals: on 
May Ist (beltene) annually at Tara; at Midsummer (August 
Ist) annually at Tailtin, and every three years at Carman 
and at Cruachan; and at the end of summer, from three 
days before to three days after November Ist, at Emain. 
The court of the prince was the centre to which the heroes 
a" came and from which many of the adventures of the old 
heroic tales took their start.’ 

The fair at Carman included races and sports, law-mak- 
ihe. . ing, music, story-telling, and the exchange of merchandise, 
as well as feasting and religious exercises. In origin it is 
4 evidently agricultural, the legend being that it was held in 
{ 4 honor of Carman, whose magic charms had blighted the land 
j ay of the Tuatha De Danaan, and who lay buried under a 


4] mound upon the plain. “Corn and milk (were promised) 
i to them for holding it, and that the sway of no province in 
‘f Erin should be upon them, and brave kingly heroes with 
them, and prosperity in every household, and every fruit in 
great abundance, and plentiful supplies from their waters. 
And failure and early grayness of their young kings, if they 
did not hold ? 


20’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 11, 529. There is 
also a mortuary significance : 


— 


Twenty one raths of enduring fame, 

In which hosts are under earth confined : 

A conspicuous cemetery of high renown, 

By the side of delightful noble Carman. 

Seven mounds without touching each other, 

Where the dead have often been lamented ; 

Seven plains, sacred without a house, 

For the funeral games of Carman. 

hae See also the account of these festivities in Joyce, Social Hist., 11, 434 seq., 

H i and Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 409 seq. “The importance of keeping “early 
i grayness’”’ from their young kings is fully explained in Frazer’s Golden 

Bough, Killing the God, u1, 5 seq. 
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In many of his characteristics Arthur is distinctly con- 
nected with agriculture.' Myths of the sun, of dawn, day 
and night, of summer and winter, seem to be vaguely 
intermingled with the adventures of his knights. He is, 
in Wolfram’s phrase, the May man,’ and his Round Table 
is properly held at Pentecost, which is identical according to 
the old style with May day or Beltane.* This fact is signifi- 
cant. We know that aetiological myths have been invented 
to explain customs which have ceased to be understood and 
that this process has been noted particularly in connection 
with agricultural ceremonial.‘ Under favorable circum- 
stances, the primitive rites of the ancient Celts, dimly 
surviving in the tradition of a warlike age, must have 
originated just such explanations. We are led, therefore, to 
seek for the features of the Round Table in the mass of 
folk custom concerned with May day festivities. 

We may begin with the general description given by 
Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abuses of a jollification that took 
place “against Maie-day, Whitsunday, or some other time 
of the year:” “They have twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, 
every oxe havying a sweete nosegaie of flowers tyed on the 
tippe of his hornes, and these oxen draw home this Maie 
poole (this stinckyng idoll rather), which is covered all over 
with flowers and hearbes, bounde rounde aboute with stringes, 
from the top to the bottome, and somtyme painted with 
variable colours, with twoo or three hundred men, women 
and children followyng it with great devotion. And thus 
beyng reared up, with handkerchiefes and flagges streamyng 
on the toppe, they strawe the grounde aboute, binde greene 


Rhys, Arth. Leg., ch. 11. 

2 “Artus der meienbaere man,’’ st. 281, 1. 16. 

’See New Eng. Dict. and Jamieson’s Scottish Dict., s. v. Beliane. 

*Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, p. 229 seg. ; Frazer, 
Golden Bough, treatment of myths of Adonis, Dionysus, Attis, etc. 
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boughes about it, sett up sommer haules, bowers, and arbours, 
hard by it. And then fall they to banquet and feast, to leap 
and daunce aboute it, as the heathen people did at the dedi- 
cation of their idolles, whereof this is a perfect patterne, or 
rather the thyng itself.”' That such festivities were held 
all over Europe is a fact so well known that it is useless to 
exemplify them further or to dwell upon the character of the 
ceremonial. Certain features from Celtic Britain, however, 
bring us very close to the fragmentary records preserved in 
the Romances concerning Arthur’s Round Table. 

I quote from Frazer:? “In the central Highlands of 
Scotland bonfires, known as the Beltane fires, were formerly 
kindled with great ceremony on the first of May, and the 
traces of human sacrifices at them were particularly clear 
and unequivocal. The custom of lighting the bonfires lasted 
in many places far into the eighteenth century, and the 
descriptions of the ceremony by writers of that period 
present such a curious and interesting picture of primitive 
heathendom surviving in our own country that I will repro- 
duce them in the words of their authors. The fullest of 
the descriptions, so far as I know, is the one bequeathed to 
us by John Ramsay, laird of Ochtertyre, near Stirling, the 
patron of Burns and the friend of Sir Walter Scott. rom 
his voluminous manuscripts, written in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, a selection has been published! in 
recent years. The following account of Beltane is extracted 
from a chapter dealing with Highland superstitions. R:amsay 
says: ‘ But the most considerable of the Druidical festivals 
is that of Beltane or May-day, which was lately observed in 
some parts of the Highlands with extraordinary ceremonies. 
Of later years it is chiefly attended to by young people, 
persons advanced in years considering it as inconsistent with 


1 Frazer, G. B., 1, 203 ; Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, 310. 
2G. B., m1, 259-261. 
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their gravity to give it any countenance. Yet a number of 
circumstances relative to it may be collected from tradition, 
or the conversation of very old people, who witnessed this 
feast in their youth, when the ancient rites were better 


observed. 
‘This festival is called in Gaelic Beal-tene—i. e., the fire 
of Bel. . . . Like the other public worship of the Druids, 


the Beltane feast seems to have been performed on hills or 
eminences. They thought it degrading to him whose temple 
is the universe to suppose that he would dwell in any house 
made with hands. Their sacrifices were therefore offered in 
the open air, frequently upon the tops of hills, where they 
were presented with the grandest views of nature, and were 
nearest the seat of warmth and order. And, according to 
tradition, such was the manner of celebrating this festival in 
the Highlands within the last hundred years. But since the 
decline of superstition, it has been celebrated by the people 
of each hamlet on some hill or rising ground around which 
their cattle were pasturing. Thither the young folks repaired 
in the morning and cut a trench, on the summit of which a 
seat of turf was formed for the company. And in the middle 
a pile of wood or other fuel was placed, which of old they 
kindled with tein-cigin—i. ¢., forced fire or need fire... . 
‘After kindling the bonfire with the tein-eigin the company 
prepared their victuals. And as soon as they had finished 
their meal they amused themselves a while in singing and 
dancing round the fire. Towards the close of the entertain- 
ment, the person who officiated as master of the feast 
produced a large cake baked with eggs and scalloped round 
the edge, called am bonnach beal-tine—i. e., the Beltane cake. 
It was divided into a number of pieces, and distributed in 
great form to the company. There was one particular piece 
which whoever got was called cailleach bealtine—i. e., the 
Beltane carline, a term of great reproach. Upon his being 
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known, part of the company laid hold of him and made a 
show of putting him into the fire; but the majority inter- 
posing, he was rescued. And in some places they laid him 
flat on the ground, making as if they would quarter him. 
Afterwards, he was pelted with egg-shells, and retained the 
odious appellation during the whole year. And while the 
feast was fresh in people’s memory, they affected to speak 
of the cailleach beal-tine as dead.’ ” 

From the parish of Anstruther, Wester, the following is 
reported :—“On the Ist of May, O. 8. a festival called 
Beltan is annually held here. It is chiefly celebrated by the 
cow-herds, who assemble by scores in the fields, to dress a 
dinner for themselves, of boiled milk and eggs. These 
dishes they eat with a sort of cakes baked for the occasion, 
and having small lumps in the form of nipples raised all 
over the surface.” To return to Frazer :—“In the northern 
part of Wales, that other great Celtic region of Britain, it 
used to be customary for every family to make a great 
bonfire called Coel Coeth on Hallowe’en. The fire was 
kindled on the most conspicuous spot near the house ; and 
when it had nearly gone out every one threw into the ashes 
a white stone, which he had first marked. Then having 
said their prayers round the fire, they went to bed. Next 
morning, as soon as they were up, they came to search out 
the stones, and if any one of them was found to be missing, 
they had a notion that the person who threw it would die 
before he saw another Hallowe’en. A writer on Wales says 
‘that the autumnal fire is still kindled in North Wales, being 
on the eve of the first day of November, and is attended by 
many ceremonies; such as running through the fire and 
smoke, each casting a stone into the fire, and all running off 
at the conclusion to escape from the black short-tailed sow. 


Sinclair, Stat. Acct., v, 84. 
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On the following morning the stones are searched for 
in the fire, and if any be missing, they betide ill to those 
who threw them in.’ According to Professor Rhys, the 
habit of celebrating Hallowe’en by lighting bonfires on 
the hills is perhaps not yet extinct in Wales, and men still 
living can remember how the people who assisted at the 
bonfires would wait till the last spark was out and then 
would suddenly take to their heels, shouting at the top of 
their voices, ‘The cropped black sow seize the hindmost !’ 
The saying, as Professor Rhys justly remarks, implies that 
originally one of the company became a victim in dead 
earnest.... We can now understand why in Lower Brittany 
every person throws a pebble into the midsummer bon-fire. 
Doubtless here, as in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, 
omens of life and death have at one time or other been 
drawn from the position and state of the pebbles on the 
morning of All Saints’ Day. The custom, thus found among 
three separate branches of the Celtic stock, probably dates 
from a period before their dispersion, or at least from a time 
when alien races had not yet driven home the wedges of 
separation between them.” ! 

Again Far more important in Scotland, however, 
than the midsummer fires were the bonfires kindled on 
Allhallow Even or Hallowe’en, that is on the thirty-first 
of October, the day preceding All Saints’ or Allhallows’ 
Day... . Like the Beltane fires on the first of May, they 
seem to have prevailed most commonly in the Perthshire 
Highlands. On the evening of Hallowe’en ‘the young 
people of every hamlet assembled upon some eminence near 
the houses. There they made a bonfire of ferns or other 
fuel, cut the same day, which from the feast was called 
Samh-nag or Savnag, a fire of rest and pleasure. Around it 


‘Golden Bough, 111, 295-297. 
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was placed a circle of stones, one for each person of the 
families to whom they belonged. And when it grew dark 
the bonfire was kindled, at which a loud shout was set up. 
Then each person taking a torch of ferns or sticks in his 
hand, ran round the fire exulting ; and sometimes they went 
into the adjacent fields, where, if there was another com- 
pany, they visited the bonfire, taunting the others if inferior 
in any respect to themselves. After the fire was burned out 
they returned home, where a feast was prepared, and the 
remainder of the evening was spent in mirth and diversions 
of various kinds. Next morning they repaired betimes to 
the bonfire, where the situation of the stones was examined 
with much attention. If any of them were misplaced, or if 
the print of a foot could be discerned near any particular 
stone, it was imagined that the person for whom it was set 
would not live out the year. Of late years this is less 
attended to, but about the beginning of the present century 
it was regarded as a sure prediction. The Hallowe'en fire 
is still kept up in some parts of the Low Country ; but on 
the western coast and in the isles it is never kindled, though 
the night is spent in merriment and entertainments.’ ” ' 

From Callander, Perthshire, the Rev. James Robertson 
reports a similar custom on All Saints’ Even: “They set 
up bonfires in every village. When the bonfire is consumed, 
the ashes are carefully collected in the form of a circle. 
There is a stone put in, near the circumference, for every 
person of the several families interested in the bonfire ; and 
whatever stone is moved out of its place, or injured before 
the next morning, the person represented by the stone is 
devoted or fey; and is supposed not to live twelve months 
from that day.” ? 


1 Golden Bough, 111, 293-4, quoting John Ramsay. 
2 Sinclair, Stat. Acct., x1, 621; also Golden Bough, 111, 294. 
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In this case we have a circle of stones, each stone repre- 
senting a person who takes part in the ceremony. Can we 
not equate this circumstance with the fact that the name of 
every Round Table knight appears on the seat provided 
for him ? 

A still closer parallel from Callender remains to be cited. 
“The people of this district have two customs, which are 
fast wearing out, not only here, but all over the Highlands, 
and therefore ought to be taken notice of, while they remain. 
Upon the first of May, which is called Bel-tan or Bal-tein 
day, all the boys in a township or hamlet, meet on the 
moors. They cut a table in the green sod, of a round 
figure, by casting a trench in the ground, of such circum- 
ference as to hold the whole company. They kindle a fire, 
and dress a repast of eggs and milk in the consistence of a 
custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal which is toasted at 
the embers against a stone. After the custard is eaten up, 
they divide the cake into so many portions, as similar as 
possible to one another in size and shape, as there are 
persons in the company. They daub one of these portions 
all over with charcoal, until it is perfectly black. They put 
all the bits of cake into a bonnet. Every one, blindfolded, 
draws out a portion. He who holds the bonnet is entitled 
to the last bit. Whoever draws the black bit is the devoted 
person who is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour they 
mean to implore, in rendering the year productive of the 
sustenance of man and beast. There is little doubt of these 
inhuman sacrifices having been once offered in this country, 
as well as in the east, although they now pass from the act . 
of sacrificing, and only compel the devoted person to leap 
three times through the flames; with which the ceremonies 
of this festival are closed.” ' 


'Sinclair, Stat. Acct., x1, 620; also Golden Bough, ut, 262; Brand, 1, 
224-5, 
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Here at last we have for the repast an actual round table, 
It is crude and primitive, it is true, but the analogy of 
classic fable leads us to look for just such an object. From 
a hint of this sort the aetiological fancy passes readily to 
the splendid out-door feast on the meadow which Wolfram 
records. 

We found that the establishment of the Round Table had 
a rather unintelligible Christian religious significance. This 
is exactly what we should expect if the account dealt with 
i an original heathen ceremonial. There are many parallels 


in the legends of saints invented to explain local customs 
and in the adaptation of primitive rites to churchly uses, 


} y | In harmony with this view is the close connection of the 
ae 4 Round Table with the Grail, in which, whatever its source, 
a plenty talisman may easily be discerned.’ Moreover, 
y ii according to Wolfram, the Table was measured by moon- 
: i light on the grass, a circumstance which suggests some 


' magical significance. While Wace ascribes the establishment 
Ae of it to Arthur, the Merlin versions ascribe this to Uther, 
: in whom we recognize, according to Rhys,’ one of the names 
of the God of the Underworld, a region the divinities of 
4g) ' which are very generally connected with agricultural observ- 
a) ances. Leodogran, too, though we know little about him, 
may well have had, as the father of Guinevere, a mythological 


: : import. That Arthur, on a high feastday, refrains from 
bal: eating until he has heard of some adventure, is possibly 
; connected with primitive rites.» But, above all, the fact 
+4 f ; that Uther serves the knights before himself eating, is hard 
i to explain unless it be a reminiscence of the ceremonial 

4 action of the priest-king who has taken the place of the 


i 1 Hertz, Parz., pp. 430-432. For heathen customs transformed into 


is Christian, see Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. Stallybrass, London, 1883- 
1900, 1, 11:64; xxxiv seg. 
2 Arth. Legend, p. 9. 5 Hertz, Parz., 512, n. 125. 
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original head of the family,' while the partakers of the common 
ritual meal form a brotherhood with all the ties of blood 


relationship. 
The presence of women is also in accord with the usages 


of agricultural festivals. Indeed, the absolute necessity that 
each should be accompanied by her knight recalls a feature 
of sympathetic magic frequently indicated by worn-down 
survivals? The wreathed heads, the procession,’ the games, 
and the songs of the jongleurs, are all’ paralleled in the 
May day festivities. Even the magnificence of Arthur’s 
entertainments is a natural growth from the idea of that 
plenty for the obtaining of which these rites were held, rites 
which would end the king’s grief and procure for him 
mysterious benefits and joys.‘ The three usual occasions 


14 parallel custom is preserved by Appian, Bell. Mithr., 66; ‘‘ Mithra- 
dates offered sacrifice to Zeus Stratius on a lofty pile of wood on a high hill 
according to the fashion of his country, which is as follows. First the 
kings themselves carry wood to the heap. Then they make a smaller pile 
encircling the other one, on which (the larger one) they pour milk, honey, 
wine, oil, and various kinds of incense. A banquet is spread on the ground 
for those present, in the same manner as was the custom at Pasargada in 
the solemn sacrifices of the Persian kings.”” See Folk-Lore, xv, 3, p. 306. 

*The intercourse of the sexes has often been resorted to as a sympathetic 
charm to promote the growth of the crops, Golden Bough, 11, 204-209. 
For the relation of the marriage of the May pair to vegetation, see Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus, ch. v. Mock marriage on May day, Golden Bough, 111, 
240. Marriages were a special feature of the fair at Tailltenn, Joyce, 
Social Hist., 1, 439. This notion will perhaps explain the men’s refusal 
to come to Eochaid Airem’s feast at Tara on the ground that he had no 
wife, and no man came to Tara without a wife.—Rhys, Studies in Arth. 
Leg., p. 24; Zimmer, Gott. gel. Anz., 1890, p. 519. 

SOnly in Wolfram. 

*See p. 234, above. The object of agricultural rites, as Mannhardt and 
Frazer have shown, was to ward off evils and to procure benefits. A curious 
expression of this idea of plenty is found in Layamon, p. 544; Merlin 
prophesied that ‘‘a king should come of Uther Pendragon, that gleemen 
should make a board of this king’s breast, and thereto sit poets very good 
and eat their will, ere they should thence go, and wine-draughts outdraw 
from this king’s tongue, and drink and revel day and night; this game 
should last them to the world’s end.’’ 
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for the holding of Round Tables are to be identified with 
the folk festivals of May, Midsummer, and November, 
common among Celtic, as well as other peoples. That they 
recurred with perfect regularity is indicated by Uther’s rule 
commanding the vassals to attend without further summons, 
Even the duration of the feasts, either four or eight days, is 
repeated in the Irish fairs and the Welsh Eisteddfodau.' 
The names of the knights on the seats suggests a comparison 
with the circles of stones representing the participants in 
Scotch and Welsh ceremonies, and the siege perilous, which 
destroys its occupant until the Grail hero shall achieve the 
adventure, may be explained as a survival of the original 
human sacrifice which we find preserved to the present day 
under such a variety of forms in the peasant observances 
of Europe.’ 

There is, it is true, no mention of a fire at Arthurs 
Round Table, a feature present universally in beltane festi- 
vals. But, as the ancient practices were transformed to fit 
them for representation in terms of courtly manners, it is 
difficult to see how this element could have been retained. 
San-Marte perceives in the fires of the giant of Mt. St. 
Michael,’ and in that of Kai and Bedwyr on the summit 
of Plinlimmon,‘ a hint of the druidical practice. A move 
definite hint is perhaps conveyed by the monuments bearing 
the name of Arthur’s Oven, at least one of which we know 


' Possibly this was originally four or eight nights, the Celtic half week 
or week. 

*For the mock human sacrifice substituted for a real one, see Golden 
Bough, 1, 67 seq. 

5 Geoffrey, Bk. x, ch. iii. * Kilhwch and Olwen in Mabinogion. 

5“ Fs scheint auf druidischen Feuerdienst zu deuten, dessen Andenken 
jedoch im Mirchen schon verwischt und verblichen ist.’’ Beitriige zur 
bretonischen und celtisch-germanischen Heldensage, Quedlingen, 1847, p. 65. Is 
it too fanciful to imagine that the attempted burning of Guinevere, of Iscut, 
and of Lunet might have originated in an ancient sacrifice by fire? 
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to have been thus called as early as the year 1113.' It is, 
however, perfectly legitimate to presume that such a feature 
as this might readily vanish from an Arthurian tradition 
which has preserved so few fragments of information con- 
cerning the Round Table feasts. 

A more important objection to the theory presented in this 
paper is the distinct statement of Wace that the Round 
Table was established for the express purpose of preventing 
quarrels for precedence among Arthur’s knights, each of 
whom thought himself the best, and Layamon’s repetition 
of this statement, coupled with a circumstantial account of a 
bloody fight at a banquet, the very fight which furnished 
the reason for the construction of a table of this form. 
Fights on such occasions were, as Dr. Brown has shown,’ 
not infrequent in Celtic antiquity, and Layamon’s story is in 
all probability based on a Welsh folk-tale. The importance 
assigned to rank and the pains taken to arrange banqueters 
in the proper order were, moreover, notably characteristic 
of both Irish and Welsh custom. Each detail of position 
at table and right to certain portions of food is provided for 
in the ancient laws.* A deviation from such custom would, 
therefore, undoubtedly make an extraordinary impression, 
which would naturally be preserved in legend. 

Yet, we are tempted to ask, how could a round table 
secure equality in greater degree than one of any other 
shape. Proximity to the royal seat would in this case 
indicate degree of honor just as fully as at a long table. 
On this point we are fortunately not left to mere hypothesis. 
The actual fact is established for us on the evidence of 


Zs. f. franz. Spr. und Litt., x1, p. 109. 

* The Round Table before Wace, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, vol. vu. 

*Joyee, Social Hist., u, 105; Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, Welsh People, 
201. 
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Posidonius : '—“‘ The Celtae place food before their guests, 
putting grass for their seats, and they serve it upon wooden 
tables raised a very little above the ground.... But when 
many of them sup together, they all sit in a circle ; and the 
bravest sits in the middle, like the coryphaeus of a chorus; 
because he is superior to the rest either in his military skill, 
or in birth, or in riches: and the man who gives the enter- 
tainment sits next to him; and then on each side the rest 
of the guests sit in regular order, according as each is 
eminent or distinguished for anything.” In this case there 
is a Round Table of warriors, closely resembling Arthur's 
feasts, yet each is tenaciously observant of the rights belong- 
ing to his rank. 

Wace’s statement, however, is definite, and could hardly 
have been his own invention. On the other hand, experi- 
ence teaches us to be suspicious of explanations provided 
to account for customs the real origin of which has been 
forgotten. This equality predicated by Wace is particularly 
open to question, and Layamon’s folk-tale, which bears on 
the face of it the appearance of having been added for 
aetiological purposes, may originally have had no connection 
whatever with the Round Table? In the Arthurian stories 
there is no consistent evidence of such equality, and the very 
strictness of the rules of precedence at Celtic courts makes it 
impossible that any body of real vassals could have stood 
permanently in such a relation to one another. But, as we 
have seen, the Round Table feasts were not of every day 
occurrence ; they were ceremonial functions and, according 
to the theory advanced, they were agricultural festivals. 
Now this very feature of inversion of ranks, the social 


1 Athenaeus, Deipnosophists, translated by C. D. Yonge, London, 1554, 
vol. 1, p. 245, Bk. rv, ch. 36. The passing of the wine deisiol suggests that 
the feast here described may have been ceremonial. 
?See quotation from Ten Brink, Round Table before Wace, p. 190, n. 3. 
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equality for a brief period of masters with their servants, or 
even slaves, is found in many rustic celebrations. 

Every one will recall at once the Saturnalia at Rome. 
“The distinction between the free and the servile classes 
was temporarily abolished. The slave might rail at his 
master, intoxicate himself like his betters, sit down at table 
with them, and not even a word of reproof would be 
administered to him for conduct which at any other season 
might have been punished with stripes, imprisonment, or 
death. Nay, more, masters actually changed places with 
their slaves and waited on them at table; and not till the 
serf had done eating and drinking was the board cleared 
and dinner set for his master.” ' Precisely this trait appears 
in Uther’s refusal to eat until he has served the knights of 
his Round Table. 

The same custom prevailed in Great Britain. It is thus 
described by Robert Bloomfield :?— 


‘* Now, ere sweet Summer bids its long adieu, 
And winds blow keen where late the blossom grew, 
The bustling day and jovial night must come, 
The long accustomed feast of harvest-home... . 
Behold the sound oak table’s massy frame 
Beside the kitchen floor! nor careful dame 
And generous host invite their friends around, 
For all that clear’d the crop, or till’d the ground 
Are guests by right of custom :—old and young; . 
Here once a year distinction lowers its crest, 
The master, servant, and the merry guest, 
Are equal all ; and round the happy ring 
The reaper’s eyes exulting glances fling, 
And, warm’d with gratitude, he quits his place, 
With sun-burnt hands and ale-enliven’d face, 
Refills the jug, his honor’d host to tend, 
To serve at once the master and the friend ; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale.’’ 


1 Golden Bough, 111, 139. 
® The Farmer’ s Boy, Summer. 
5 
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Among others Strutt also records this custom: “The harvest- 
supper in some places is called a mell supper, and a churn 
supper; at which, Bourne tells us, ‘the servant and his 
master are alike, and everything is done with equal freedom; 
they sit at the same table, converse freely together, and 
spend the remaining part of the night in dancing and sing- 
ing, without any difference or distinction””' “TI once 
thought,” says Brand, “that the northern name of the 
entertainment given on this occasion, i. e., Mell-supper, was 
derived from the French word mesler, to mingle or mix 
together, the master and servant sitting promiscuously at the 
same table... . All being upon an equal footing, or, as 
the northern vulgar idiom has it, ‘ Hail fellow well met.’”? 

The equality ascribed to Arthur’s knights need not, then, 
have grown out of any such incident as that narrated by 
Layamon. Yet we may be sure that some sort of a contest 
was a feature of the popular festival. The Round Table 
tournaments,® so frequently described in the romances and 
which subsisted to the close of the Middle Ages, had their 
parallels in primitive custom. “ Posidonius in the third and 
also in the twentieth book of his Histories, says— The 
Celtae sometimes have single combats at their entertain- 
ments. For being collected in arms, they go through the 
exercise, and make feints at, and sometimes they even go so 
far as to wound one another. And being irritated by this, 
if the bystanders do not stop them, they will proceed even 


1 Sports and Pastimes, Lendon, 1810, p. 321: Brand refers to this equality 
at the harvest-supper as general, 11, 16. 

2 Brand, Popular Antiquities, 1, 27, note. For the word mell, see English 
Dialect Dictionary of Wright. 

* An interesting example is offered even in the reign of Henry VIII, 
though it is not called a Round Table. © The king and his followers rode to 
the wood to fetch the May, and after this held a three days’ tournament. 
Hall’s Chronicle, London, 1809, p. 520. For connection between May and 
jousts, see Du Cange, s. v. Maium, ‘‘ Eodem Maii nomine designari videtur 
hastiludii species, in charta ann. 1346.’’ 
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to kill one another. But in olden times,’ he continues, 
‘there was a custom that a hind quarter of pork was put on 
the table, and the bravest man took it; and if anyone else 
laid claim to it, then the two rose up to fight till one of 
them was slain.’”' An incident of the former kind is 
narrated in Geoffrey’s chronicle ;?—In honor of his second 
victory over Cesar, Cassebelaunus assembles his nobles and 
their wives and offers an immense sacrifice, after which a 
great feast is held. In the games that ensue, his nephew 
and another young nobleman fight in earnest and the nephew 
is slain. We seem to have here the remains of such a contest 
as the pretended battle between companies of herdsmen on 
the Lupercal,’ the struggle between summer and winter,‘ and 
the attack and defence of Hallowe’en fires.° 

The aetiological myth originates as an explanation of rude 
primitive rites. With the development of the story, the 
petty chiefs of shepherds, herdsmen and farmers grow into 
heroic demi-gods and mighty kings, and the manners and 
practices of a more civilized age clothe and almost hide the 
early customs. Yet, while these tales acquire literary form 
and poetic coloring, the ancient ritual subsists almost un- 
altered among the peasantry, and by comparing the tale and 
the ritual we can, in the identity of incident and usage, 
discern their mutual relationship. In the present case, 
though the investigation deals, not with a narrative, but 
with an institution, the same principles are operative. All 
the known features of Arthur’s Round Table are found in 
primitive agricultural celebrations. It is true that no one 


1 Athenaeus, Deipnosophists, vol. 1, p. 248, Bk. 1v, c. 40. See also Litt. 
Celtique, v1, 53. 

*rv, viii. Wace, with greater detail, 4407-4459, 

’Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch., 77. 

* Golden Bough, 1, 99 seq. ; Brand, 1, 246. 

5 Brand, 1, 389. 
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festival, as recently practised, contains them all, yet this 
fact furnishes no valid ground for objection, since the details 
of these observances exhibit a certain fluidity and the traits 
of one pass readily into any of the others. ‘The Whitson- 
tide Holydays,” says Strutt,’ “were celebrated by various 
pastimes commonly practised upon other festivals,” and the 
same remark may be applied to any one of this group, 
Bonfires, fighting, inversion of ranks, together with feasting, 
dancing and singing, are found equally at May, Midsummer 
and Autumn. Every observance mentioned is attested on 
Celtic ground, while the most essential feature of the whole, 
an actual round table in the grassy field, survived even in 
the eighteenth century folk-custom of Scotland to indicate 
the original character of Arthur’s feasts. Voyaging back 
through the ages, we can imagine a band of ancient Celt, 
all of the same clan, gathering to perform their sacrificial 
rites around what was, perhaps, their symbol of the sun, a 
circular table cut in the sod. As the clan is included in the 
nation, the festival of the king acquires greater prominence 
than the local observances, yet still preserves the essential 
features of its prototypes.? Arthur, whether agricultural 
god or semi-historical leader, naturally attracts these cere- 
monies to his court, and then the French poets, transforming 
the Celtic hero into a magnificent emperor, conceive of the 
Round Table as the centre around which his peerless knights 
gather for feasts and tournaments which reflect the courtly 
etiquette of medisval society. 


Lewis F. Morr. 


1 Sports and Pastimes, p. 316. For confusion of festivals see Chamber's 
Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, 1, 256. 

2 The fact, mentioned above, p. 233, that tradition has preserved the 
record of at least three Round Tables confirms the theory of such a 
development. 
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VL—PARKE GODWIN AND THE TRANSLATION 
OF ZSCHOKKE’S TALES.' 


Within the last decade students of German in America 
have been brought to a fuller consciousness of the great debt 
which American culture owes to the German Fatherland. 
On this side of the water the Americana Germanica and its 
successor, the German American Annals, edited by Prof. 
Learned, have not only thrown much light on the linguistic, 
literary and cultural relations of the two countries in the 
past, but have also served as a stimulus in calling the atten- 
tion of scholars to many points of contact hitherto overlooked. 
On the other side of the ocean, Ludwig Viereck, in his book 
Zwei Jahrhunderte deutschen Unterrichts in den Vereinigten 
Staaten, has given German scholars a clear historical account 
of the part which German instruction has played and is still 
playing in American education. 

In the light of these efforts to trace the various channels 
through which German influence has flowed into American 
life, it may not be amiss here to call attention to the less ambi- 
tious, though, measured by its popular influence, by no means 
unimportant work of translation; and in a brief sketch to 
recall the modest services of a man who was one of the first 
to be inspired by German idealism and one of the pioneers 
in making German literature known in America and appre- 
ciated by the American public. I refer to the late Parke 


'The author desires here to express his obligations to Mr. William 
Warner Bishop, of the Princeton University Library, for his invaluable 
services in securing access to the files of rare magazines; to Mr. Geo. 
Haven Putnam, of New York, for his kindness in lending the author a 
copy of the original Zschokke Tales, now a very rare book; and to Mr. 
Wm. P. Prentice, of New York, one of the Zschokke translators, for his 
reminiscences of Parke Godwin and the first edition of Zschokke Tales. 
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Godwin, best known through his connection with the Evening 
Post, and for almost three-quarters of a century one of the 
most familiar figures in the literary, artistic, and social life 
of New York City. 

When and where Godwin first began the study of German 
I have not been able to ascertain with certainty. The fact 
that his mother was Dutch may have given him an heredi- 
tary predilection for things Teutonic. He spent his youth 
in his native place, Paterson, N. J. Here, as well as after 
his college course, while studying law in St. Louis, he may 
have come in contact with German settlers. But the fact 
that he could never speak German seems to preclude the 
probability that his interest in German literature could have 
been awakened in either of these places. More probable— 
but still uncertain—is the supposition that he began the 
study of German while in college. Godwin was a member 
of the Princeton class of 1834. From 1832 to 1842 an 
Austrian, Benedict Jaeger, performed a threefold function in 
Princeton, as professor of Natural History, German, and 
Italian. Of course modern languages were not a part of the 
curriculum at this time. But they were taught at hours 
outside the regular schedule, without extra charge, to those 
students who desired them. It is, therefore, not impossible 
that Godwin began the study of German during his student 
days. 

But whether his interest in German was aroused at this 
time or after 1837, when he settled permanently in New 
York, his translations were really a part of that wave of 
German influence which about 1840, as Learned has shown 
(Péadagog. Monatsheft, February, 1901), became the leading 
and in some respects the transforming force in American 
culture. This German influence, it will be recalled, mani- 
iy, fi fested itself not only in the reform, after the Prussian model, 
oe of the common school system in Ohio by Calvin O. Stowe, 
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and in Massachusetts by Horace Mann; in the establishment 
of a university on the German plan—the University of 
Michigan in 1837; but it also became for a decade or more 
the chief factor in philosophy and letters. Kant’s idealism 
was the dominant element in the thinking of Emerson, 
Parker, Hedge, and the other so-called transcendentalists ; — 
while Longfellow and that group of idealists gathered at 
Brook Farm not only paid homage to transcendental phi- 
losophy, but drew their literary inspiration largely from 
German sources. It is this little group of idealists known 
as the Brook Farmers that forms the link between the new 
philosophical and literary movement about Boston and the 
translations of Parke Godwin. 

In his political views Godwin was an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of free trade and had strong sympathies with the ideas 
of voluntary association advocated by Fourier. He was 
thus led to take part with Ripley, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Margaret Fuller, Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, John 8. — 
Dwight, and George William Curtis in the socialistic experi- 
ment to realize the ideals of equality and fraternity at Brook 
Farm. He was never a member of the community, but 
helped earnestly from the outside. He it was who wrote 
the first address on behalf of the “Association” and edited 
its official organ, The Harbinger, after it was removed to 
New York in 1847. His first book too was A Popular View 
of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier (1844). 

The platform of the Brook Farm reformers contained, 
concretely stated, three propositions :—In philosophy it 
aimed to introduce a current of thought which would lift 
men above the reiteration, in varied forms, of accepted dogmas 
or creeds and, in the language of the Dial (vol. 1, 1840), be 
a “cheerful rationalistic voice amid the din of mourners and 
polemics.” In its scheme of social reform its purpose was 
to furnish an example of a self-supporting community living 
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according to its ideal of equality and fraternity among men. 
And finally, in behalf of popular culture, its aim was to 
bring a knowledge of art and literature to a people which 
for a century and a half had been esthetically starved. 

As far as the origin of these propositions is concerned, 
its scheme of social reform was mostly French, while in its 
philosophical and literary aspect it received its inspiration 
from German sources. The Dial, in its opening number, 
points to that “current of thought and feeling which [ema- 
nating from Germany] had led many. . . in New England to 
make new demands upon literature.” And in an article on 
German literature in the same periodical (January, 1841) 
Parker characterizes it as “the fairest, the richest, the most 
original, fresh and religious literature of all modern times.” 
He predicts the happiest results from a knowledge of it, 
“the diligence which shuns superficial study, the boldness 
which looks for the causes of things and the desire to fall 
back on what alone is elementary and eternal in criticism 
and philosophy ;” while the translator of Goethe’s Hermann 
und Dorothea writes in the Democratic Review (September, 
1848): “ Many have felt that the strong Teutonic intellect 
and its rich and varied productions have hitherto been too 
imperfectly known and appreciated among us, that indeed 
any adequate knowledge of them has been confined to a 
circle quite too narrow and exclusive; and consequently, 
that one of the most original, thoughtful and indefatigable 
of the European races has not exercised its due influence 
upon our minds ;” and he concludes this paragraph with the 
words: “It is certain that no book or author can exert a 
wide and pervading influence until translated into the living 
language of the people by whom it is read.” 

This group of idealists was convinced, as Ticknor had 
been before them, that if they could bring the American 
public into contact with translations of good literature, the 
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general taste for reading would grow and the general intelli- 
gence and consequent civilization improve. They would begin 
«by translation,” as one of the contributors to the Dial writes, 
and then pass on to “original creation as other nations had 
done,” or, as Ripley says in his introduction to Specimens of 
Foreign Literature: “ In this enterprise of a very unambitious 


character the editors are content with the humble task of 
' representing the views of other minds if thereby they may 
a give fresh impulses to thought, enlarge the treasures of our 
a youthful literature or contribute to a small degree to the 
7 gratification of a liberal curiosity.” 
q The members of the Brook Farm Association were not 


the first to translate works from the German, for, as we shall 


| _see in the case of Zschokke, translations were made inde- 
§ pendent of this movement. Ever since the days when 


Carlyle and Coleridge began to preach German metaphysics 
and romanticism in England, and American students (circa 
1820) such as Everett, Bancroft, and Motley began to attend 
German Universities, scattering translations from the German 
had appeared in the British and American magazines. Here 
and there, too, English translations of longer works had 
been republished in America. But it was nevertheless the 
Brook Farm movement which let in the full tide of German 
influence into American life. 

Before 1830 the interest in German may be characterized 
as sporadic." A number of translations appear in this country, 
mostly as American editions of English publications. They 
deal with different subjects, and in most cases serve other 
than purely literary purposes.? As early as 1820 Otto von 


‘For translations from the German previous to 1825, see Frederick H. 
Wilkens, Early Influence of German Literature in America, in Americana 
Germanica, 1899-1900, pp. 103-205. 

*For publications up to 1840 the author has followed mainly the 
quarterly announcements of new books in the North American Review and 
Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana : American Publications between 1820 and 
1852, 
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Kotzebue’s Journey into Persia was published in Philadelphia. 
Scholarly interest accounts for Bancroft’s translation of some 
of Heeren’s Historical Works in 1824 and 1828 (North 
Hampton and New York); and religious interests for the 
appearance of the sacred drama, The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, translated from the German (Boston, 1826), and 
Prince Alexander von Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book (1827), a 
Roman Catholic work, which appeared the next year. 

Translations from the German also helped to meet thie 
demand for juvenile reading before 1830. Fouqué’s Undine 
was published in Philadelphia in 1824,' and from the number 
of times it was repeated I conclude that it was one of the 
most popular German translations in America about 1840, 
From a book notice (North American Review, 1839) of a new 
translation of this story we learn that it was already well 
known, and the Rev. Thomas Tracy, the translator of this 
story together with Sintram and his Companions (New York, 
1845), tells us that it was then being printed for the fifth 
time. This statement, combined with the fact that it was 
copyrighted this year, probably to prevent pirating, points to 
a wide circulation. In the same line of juvenile literature 
an English version of Grimm’s Popular Stories appeared in 
Boston in 1826, to be repeated two years later; and faint 
echoes of Joachim Heinrich Campe’s theories of pedagogical 
reform reached America in Elizabeth Helmes’s (English) 
translations of his Columbus and Pizarro,’ which were pub- 
lished in the same city in 1829. 

In the domain of pure literature we may mention Fouqué’s 


1According to Wilkens (p. 142), two editions were published this same 
year, and also Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl. 

2 Wilkens (p. 184) cites Campe’s New Robinson Crusoe before 1803. He 
thinks the Columbus, Cortez and Pizarro were republished in America before 
1826. The date here, 1829, is taken from the North American Review, 
October, 1829. These may be new editions. 
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Minstrel Love,‘ an English version of which was put upon 
the market in 1824; M. G. Lewis’s (English) translation of 
Zschokke’s romance Abellino (Boston, 1826); and James S. 
Knowles’s adaptation of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, which was 
published the same year (1826) in New York, in connection 
with the performance of that play at the Park Theatre. 
Toward the end of this decade (1829) two German Tales 
probably of a juvenile character, entitled Honig’s Owl Tower 
and Mary’s Journey, also appeared in Boston, but whether 
these were actual translations or original productions whose 
scene was laid in Germany, the announcement does not state. 
In conclusion it is worthy of note that the North American 
Review for 1823 contains articles on Grillparzer’s Das Goldene 
Fliess with a translation of some passages, and on Schiller’s 
life? (April, 1823) and minor poems (October, 1823); while 
the German edition of Herder’s complete works is reviewed * 
and two of his minor poems are translated in the same 
journal for January, 1825. 

Between 1830 and 1839, the year in which John S. 
Dwight’s Select Minor Poems of Goethe and Schiller and 
Margaret Fuller’s Translations of Eckermann’s Conversations 
with Goethe appeared as vols. 3 and 4 of Ripley’s Specimens 
of Foreign Literature, the increasing number of translations 
of literary works bears witness to the growing interest in 
German Literature. This result was due, at least in part, 
to Professor Charles Follen’s activity at Harvard, but Calvert’s 
work in Baltimore during this decade is also worthy of 
mention, and the half dozen German grammars, readers, and 
dictionaries which were published during these years in 
Boston, Andover, and Philadelphia show that the desire to 
learn German was not confined to a single locality. 


In 1822 a reprint of the London translation by George Soane was pub- 


lished in New York. Wilkens, p. 142 (No. 173, in Appendix). 
*Attributed to A. H. Everett. 


‘Attributed to Bancroft. 
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Omitting minor poems published in magazines, and pass- 
ing over such works as Johann von Miiller’s Universal History 
(1832), Piickler-Muskau’s Tutti-Frutti (1834), F. V. Rein- 
hard’s Memoirs and Confessions (1832), and a book of German 
Parables (1834), all of which were American editions of 
translations made in England and owed their publication to 
other than literary interests, I find during this period some 
dozen other translations from Herder, Goethe, Schiller, A. 
W. Schlegel, Tieck, Zschokke, Heine, and others, done in 
part by Americans. 

Reserving the five or six Zschokke tales for separate 
consideration, the year 1833 brought an American edition 
of Black’s (English) translation of A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature (Philadelphia) and of Smith’s 
(English) version of Tieck’s tale, The Lover of Nature. 
Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry was translated by James 
Marsh and published in Burlington, Vermont, in 1834-35. 
From Goethe I have discovered only one work, Gétz ron 
Berlichingen ‘ (Philadelphia, 1837), but Schiller, as one would 
paturally expect, received particular attention. In 13:33 
Carlyle’s (?) Life of Schiller, with a preface by Follen, was 
published in Boston ; two years later the Diver appeared in 
the Democratic Review ; in 1837 his Song of The Bell was 
translated by 8. A. Eliot for the Boston Academy of Music, 
and Wallenstein’s Camp by George E. Moir, with a memoir of 
Albert Wallenstein by G. W. Havens, appeared in the same 
city. The year 1837 also witnessed the appearance of 1I’i/- 
helm Tell, translated by C. T. Brooks, in Providence, R. I. 
In Baltimore, Calvert published in 1836 a Lecture on German 
Literature (being a sketch of its history from its origin to 
the present day) and the announcement of this publication 
in the North American Review (October, 1836) informs us 
that he had already translated two acts of Don Carlos. G. 


1 Probably Walter Scott’s translation. See Wilkens, p. 135. 
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W. Havens’s English translation of Heine’s Letters Auxiliary 
to the History of Modern Polite Literature in Germany was 
republished in Boston in 1836; and of a miscellaneous 
character we may mention Henry, or the Pilgrim Hat on the 
Wessenstein, translated by a clergyman (1835), and two publi- 
cations by Herman Bokum, German Instructor at Harvard : 
The Chime of the Bells from the German of Frederick Strause 
(Boston, 1836) and The German Wreath, or Translations in 
Poetry and Prose from Celebrated Writers, with Biographical 
and Explanatory Notes. The last noteworthy book before 
1839 was Nathaniel Greene’s Tales from the German, in two 
volumes, containing Van der Velde’s Arwed Gyllenstierna, 
The Lichtensteins, The Anabaptist, and The Sorceress (Boston, 
1838). 

By 1840 translations from the German had become quite 
the literary fashion. A reviewer of Mrs. Jameson’s Dramas 
of Princess Amelia in the North American Review (April, 
1841) makes the statement: “It cannot be denied that 
German Literature has come to exercise a great influence 
upon the intellectual character of Europe and America. We 
may lament over this fact or rejoice at it, according to our 
several points of view; but we cannot disguise from our- 
selves its existence. It is thrust upon our notice at every 
corner of the street, it stares us in the face from the pages 
of every literary periodical. All the sciences own the power 
of that influence, on poetry and criticism it acts still more 
sensibly, ete.” 

When we recall that the Dial began in 1840 to make 
open propaganda for German philosophy and German litera- 
ture; that Ripley’s Specimens contain, besides the works 
already mentioned, Felton’s translation of Menzel’s His- 
tory of German Literature (Boston, 1840) and C. T. 
Brooks’s Songs and Ballads from Uhland, Korner, Biirger 
and Other Lyric Poets (1842); that Hedge’s Prose Writers 
of Germany (Philadelphia, 1845) and Longfellow’s Poets and 
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Poetry of Europe (Philadelphia, 1845) all emanated from 
transcendentalists about Boston ; we cannot doubt that it was 
the Brook Farm movement which gave the strongest impulse 
to the study of German literature and laid the broad founda- 
tion for a popular appreciation of German prose and poetry, 
But nevertheless the interest in German was not confined to 
Boston alone. While Philadelphia had always been a centre 
for the publication of translations from the German, owing 
probably to the large German population in Pennsylvania, 
it is worthy of note that at this time the most prominent 
translator in that city, Rev. W. H. Furness, a Harvard 
graduate, was pastor of the First Unitarian Church and 
must have kept in intimate touch with the transcendental 
movement about Boston. This may possibly have had some- 
thing to do with the publication of Longfellow’s and Hedge’s 
comprehensive works in the Quaker City. 

New York, which previous to 1840 had had little share 
in the publication of translations from the German, through 
the efforts of Godwin and other Brook Farm sympathizers 
now followed the general fashion. All her leading publishers 
after 1840 put English versions of German works on the 
market in rapid succession. But the movement spread still 
further. Longer poems, short stories, and articles on German 
life and literature appear frequently in the Southern periodi- 
cals. As early as 1835 the Democratic Review (Washington, 
D. C.) began to publish short poems from the German, and 
the Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, Va.) for 1843, 
besides two of Zschokke’s tales, contains stories from the 
German translated by a “Lady of Virginia” and a Jane 
Tayloe W of Chilicothe, Ohio, showing that the new 


literary movement had attained wide geographic extent. 
The frequent translation of German prose and poetry in the 
Southern periodicals raises the question also whether Dr. 
Bliittermann’s activity as professor of German at the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia between 1825 and 1840 may not have 
had some share in creating this widespread interest in German 
literature. 

In fact, my researches, as yet by no means exhaustive, 
lead me to the belief that more translations of German 
literary works, from a wider range of authors, were pub- 
lished between the years 1840 and 1850 than in any other 
decade of our history. It seems that almost every German 
author mentioned in Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe 
and Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany now found a special 
translator. Of the older writers, I find Lessing’s Minna 
von Barnhelm and Emilia Galotti as well as Moses 
Mendelssohn’s Phaedon, in the Democratic Review for 1848 
and 1849. Herder’s Outlines of a Philosophy of the History 
of Man translated by Thomas Churchill was reprinted in 
New York (1841), and at least a portion of Winckelmann’s 
History of Ancient Art was done into English by G. Henry 
Lodge (Boston, 1849). 

Of Goethe’s works I have noted: the first American 
edition of Hayward’s prose translation of Faust (Lowell, 
1840), repeated in Boston (1851); Egmont (Boston, 1841) ; 
a reissue of the wretched Memoirs of Goethe (New York, 
1844) which had appeared in New York first in 1825; 
Ward’s translation of the Essays on Art (1845); the Auto- 
biography by Parke Godwin (New York, 1846); Hermann 
und Dorothea’ (Democratic Review, 1848); Alexis and Dora 
(Democratic Review, 1849); the first three acts of Iphigenia 
in Tauris (Democratic Review, 1849); G. J. Adler’s com- 
plete translation of the same (New York, 1851); and, cited 
by Roorbach before 1852, The Sorrows of Werther? (Ithaca, 
New York) and Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels* 


‘A reprint of Holcroft’s (London) translation was printed and published 
in Richmond in 1805. Wilkens, p. 147 (No. 108). 
* Four editions of this before 1810, cited by Wilkens, p. 136, note. 
5Carlyle’s probably. 
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(Boston); not to mention numerous shorter poems, which 
were published in almost all the periodicals of the time. 
Judged by the number of translations, Schiller is again, 
as in the previous decade, the most popular of the German 
poets. The Democratic Review for 1839 contains transla- 
tions of his Ideal and Diver, by the author of Pocahontas, 
The same year Mrs. Ellet published her Characters of Schiller 
(Boston) with translations, and this book went through a 
second edition in 1842. The years 1840, 1841 and 1843 
brought respectively William Peter’s (English) translation of 
Wilhelm Tell and Other Poems (Philadelphia), Mary Stuart! 
(Philadelphia, 1841) and the Maid of Orleans’ (Cambridge, 
1843). Cassandra appeared in the Democratic Review for 
1843 ; and the next year saw Bulwer’s Life, with the Ballads 
and Poems (New York), The Fight with the Dragon (Demo- 
cratic Review) and The Ghost-Seer* ‘(New York Sun Office), 
In 1845 Calvert published his translation of the Schiller- 
Goethe Correspondence, and J. Weiss, The Aesthetic Letters, 
Essays, and Philosophie Letters (Boston and London, 1845), 
while the Democratic Review for this same year (January, 
1845) offered the Song of The Bell. Morrison’s version of 
the Revolt of the Netherlands (New York, 1846) and a new 
edition of Carlyle’s Life (New York, 1846) followed in the 
next year; and in 1847, C. T. Brooks’s Homage of the Arts, 
with Miscellaneous Pieces from Riickert, Freiligrath and Other 
German Poets (Boston); while the History of the Thirty 
Years’ War translated by A. J. W. Morrison (New York) 
closes the list in 1847. If we add to this countless repeti- 
tions of his minor poems in the magazines, we realize that 
Schiller outranks his greater contemporary in popular favor. 
In passing to the Romantic School, H. Gates translated 


1 By C. T. Brooks. 
2 Wilkens (p. 137) cites two translations of this tale in America before 
1803. 
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Biirger’s Song of the Gallant Man (Democratic Review, 1842) ; 
and according to Allibone (Dictionary of Authors) C. T. 
Brooks, Richter’s Titan, about 1840. The same author’s 
Reminiscences of the Best Hours of Life for the Hour of 
Death appeared in Boston in 1841, and Eliza B. Lea pub- 
lished a Life of Jean Paul Richter with his Autobiography 
translated (Boston, 1842) and Walt and Vult, or The Twins 
(in the same city four years later). Noel was responsible for 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn... . or the History of Siebenkés 
(Boston, 1845); and if we add an article on Richter by 
Calvert in the New York Review some time before 1848, we 
realize that Jean Paul, too, must have been a popular 
favorite. 

The productions of the Romantic School proper also 
enjoyed a wide circulation, both as separate publications 
and as magazine articles. A. W. Schlegel’s Leciures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature (1833) we have already men- 
tioned. Friedrich Schlegel’s Lectures on the History of 
Literature—probably Lockhart’s translation—(New York) ' 
and his Philosophy of History, translated by J. B. Robert- 
son (Philadelphia, 18417) both appeared in 1841, to 
be followed six years later by the Rev. A. J. W. Morri- 
son’s translation of his Philosophy of Life and Philosophy of 
Language (New York, 1847). 

The Democratic Review for 1845 contained Tieck’s The 
Friends and the Klausenburg, the latter an adaptation by 
Mrs. E. F. Ellet, while Puss in Boots, with the illustrations 
of Otto Speckler, was published in New York in 184]. 
Novalis’s Henry of Ofterdingen, with Weiss’s translation of 
the poetry, appeared in Cambridge in 1842; and the London 
translation of his Christianity or Ewrope (1844) was familiar 

' Published first in Philadelphia, as a reprint of the Edinburgh edition, 
in 1818. Wilkens, No. 166. 

* The fourth edition appeared in 1845. 
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to theologians on this side of the ocean. The Democratic 
Review published Brentano’s The Three Nuts (May, 1849), 
translated by Mrs. St. Simons ; E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Astro/o- 
ger’s Tower (March, 1845), translated by Mrs. Ellet, and The 
Faro Table (June, 1845); Hauff’s Sheik of Alexandria 
(1845), translated by S. Gardiner Spring, Jr.; Johanna 
Schopenhauer’s The Favorite (May, 1846), translated by 
Nathaniel Greene ; and Auerbach’s The Professor's Lady 
(July, 1850), translated by Mary Howitt; while parts of 
Hauff’s Lichtenstein were translated in the Southern Quarterly 
Review for 1845 and his True Lovers’ Fortune, or the Beggar 
Girl of the Pont des Arts appeared separately in Boston in 
1842, and the American Review (August, 1846) contained 
Lyser’s Julietta, by Mrs. St. Simons, and Auerbach’s A 
Battle for Life and Death (March, 1849). 

If we add now titles like Heinrich Stilling’s Theobald the 
Fanatic’ (Philadelphia, 1846), Stolle’s The Birthday Tree, 
translated by Mary L. Plumb (Democratic Review, 1839), 
Spindler’s The Jew (New York, 1844), Stiefter’s The Condor 
(Democratic Review, 1850) ; stories of anonymous authorship 
like Christmas Eve (Boston, 1841), Giinderode (Boston, 1842),’ 
Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch (London and New York, 
1844),*and at least seven others that I have counted in the pages 
of the Democratic Review and the Southern Literary Messenger ; 
collections like Mrs. Follen’s Gammer Grethel, or German 
Fairy Tales (Boston, 1840), Little Stories from the German 
(Boston, 1841), Miniature Romances from the German (Boston, 
1841), Tales and Sketches from the French and German 
(Boston, 1843) by Nathaniel Greene, Remarkable Visions 
(Boston, 1844), a tale of somnambulism, Schmid’s Jnterestiny 
Stories, Chiefly in Illustration of Providence (Boston, 1841), 


1H. J. Stilling’s Scenes in the World of Spirits was translated by Gottlicb 
Shober in Salem, N. C., about 1815. Wilkens, No. 163. 
? Translated by Margaret Fuller. 5 Dr. Meinhold’s. 
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Sacred Allegories (Boston, 1841), and vol. 1 of Sara Austin’s 
Fragments of German Prose Writers (New York, 1842); 
short poems in the periodicals from Arndt, Claudius, Fre- 
ligrath, Heine, Herwegh, Korner, Mahlmann, Matthi- 
son, Miiller, Novalis, Smets, and Uhland; miscellane- 
ous works like von Raumer’s America and the American 
People (New York, 1846), F’. Gerstaecker’s Wanderings and 
Fortunes of Some German Emigrants (New York, 1848), 
Lavater on Physiognomy’ (Hartford, before 1852), and a 
book on Student Life in Germany (Philadelphia, 1842) with 
about forty of the most famous songs ; and finally magazine 
articles on actors like Devrient and his wife (Democratic Re- 
view, 1845) and on musicians like Gluck (Democratic Review, 
1846), Hiindel (American Review, February, 1849), Haydn 
(Democratic Review, 1846), Beethoven (American Review, 
June, 1846), and Mozart (Democratic Review, 1847)—we gain 
some conception of the wide range as well as the popularity 
of translation from the German at this period. And when 
we remember that there was no international copyright law, 
and uncopyrighted translations in the periodicals could be 
repeated without let or hindrance in weeklies and dailies, the 
wide publicity given to German literary works is really 
surprising. 

During this period no German writer was more popular 
than Heinrich Zschokke. In an article on German novelists 
in the Southern Quarterly Review the writer tells us that “no 
German author of fiction had been so extensively trans- 
lated ;” and a writer in the Democratic Review (July, 1845), 
in all probability Godwin himself, for he was a frequent 
contributor to this magazine, in a sketch entitled The Life 
and Writings of Heinrich Zschokke, makes the statement : 
“Hardly a day passes that we do not see in one periodical 


‘According to Wilkens (p. 149) an abridged edition of Holcroft’s (Eng- 
lish) translation was published in Boston not later than 1803. 
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or another a selection from the almost inexhaustible source 
which Zschokke supplies.” 

The reasons for Zschokke’s popularity are not far to seek, 
This teacher, lecturer, dramatist, poet, historian, traveler, 
diplomatist, stadtholder, newspaper editor, popular instructor, 
and above all social reformer and philosopher enjoyed a 
popularity at home which had never been equaled by any 
previous German author. This is clear from the fact that 
his Ausgewdhlte Dichtungen, Erzihlungen und Novellen ran 
through nine editions up to 1851, and his Gesammelte Schriften, 
first published between 1851 and 1854, lived through a 
second edition in 1865, not to mention the frequent reprints 
of individual publications. 

Moreover we learn from his autobiography (Selbstschau, 
Aarau, 1842) that he was already known and read by the 
Germans in America. Wm. Radde, a New York publisher 
of German books who flourished about 1850, found it 
profitable to publish some of the Aarau editions here in 
America. The Library of Congress possesses a copy of the 
seventh edition of his Novellen und Dichtungen (Aarau and 
New York). If this corresponds to the seventh Swiss edi- 
tion, the date would be 1845, and in the same library there 
is also to be found a copy of tke “11te Vermehrte Aus- 
gabe in Commission bei Wm. Radde,” with the date 1859. 
Besides these, the Catalogue of American Publications of 
1876 cites—alas! without date—a paper edition of his Werke 
in forty-six volumes at ten and twenty cents per number, by F. 
W. Thomas in Philadelphia, and a three-volume edition of 
his Novellen und Dichtungen, likewise without date, was 
published by the same house. These different editions show 
that Zschokke was well known as a “ Volksdichter” by the 
Germans in America and must have enjoyed a wide popu- 
larity. His strong democratic sympathies, his indirect 
criticisms of social conditions in Germany, and his tolerant 
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religious views were all sure to find a cordial response in the 
heart of those Germans who had quitted the fatherland as 
sufferers from social or religious oppression. 

Moreover Zschokke had been long favorably known to 
both English and Americans as a historian. His History of 
the Invasion of Switzerland by the French appeared in an 
English version in London as early as 1803, and his Popular 
History of Switzerland (original edition, Aarau, 1822), first 
translated by an Englishman in 1833, was a popular book 
in America, being either reprinted or republished as early as 
1834, and running through two more editions in 1855 and 
1875 (New York). 

But most of all, perhaps, Zschokke’s Religious Meditations 
paved the way for a ready acceptance of his literary pro- 
ductions. The years 1830-1860 were probably the most 
religious in our history. Eighteenth century rationalism had 
spent its force, the higher criticism had not yet appeared to 
cast doubt on the inspired Word of God, evolution was 
hardly born, and the scientific spirit had made little or no 
headway. The pulpit still dominated the thinking and feel- 
ing of the middle classes. When we recall the opposition 
which transcendentalism met with both within and outside 
of New England, Bancroft’s criticism of Goethe for his 
irreligion and immorality, and the misgivings with which 
the works of the great poet were received by the orthodox 
everywhere, the advantage enjoyed by a thoroughly Christian 
believer in gaining public approbation is at once apparent, 
though that believer, as Godwin says, “passed from the dark 
and tempestuous abyss in which he floated into the serene 
heaven of living faith—not through the gate way of a 
wretched logic, but along the long and beautiful road of 
actual work.” 

Zschokke’s Stunden der Andacht (1809-1816) ran through 
twenty-nine editions in Germany up to 1852. In 1835 a 
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second American edition, Hours of Devotion, translated by 
Morris Mattson, was published in Philadelphia. The trans- 
lator omits the name of the author, but the fact that his 
version was made from the 13th German edition leaves us 
no room to doubt that it was Zschokke. The book was 
translated once more in London by Burrows in 1838, and 
again by J. D. Haas in 1843. The Haas edition, under the 
title Hours of Meditation and Reflection was republished by 
Redfield in New York (1844). To this was added Zschokke’s 
Thoughts on the Religious, Moral and Social Duties of Life, 
by the same publisher in the same year, and the popularity 
of these books of devotion among the middle classes caused 
them to reappear under varying titles until the year 1863. 

However glaring his deficiencies as a writer, however 
humble the place that must be assigned him in the German 
literary hierarchy, Zschokke, nevertheless, from the point of 
view of the social forces then at work both in Germany and 
America, possessed those qualities which were bound to 
make him a power in the struggle for the elevation of the 
masses. The man who had made the native land of Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi the scene of his multifarious activity could 
hardly fail to become a social and political reformer. In 
Germany his significance lies in the fact that his works gave 
voice to the discontent at the frivolity and the worthlessness 
of the ruling aristocracy, and made a plea, on behalf of the 
people, for a share in the government. Though never 
radical in tone, they are none the less manifestations of that 
democratic movement in Germany which culminated in the 
popular uprisings of 1848. 

In America his strong democratic sympathies, his religious 
orthodoxy, the fact that the purpose of his writing was to 
produce healthier reading for the public and often to teach 
some lesson in social ethics, made his works admirable 
instruments in the hands of those who were eager to 
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improve the tone of culture among the people. Though he 
had no literary or esthetic mission to fulfil and lacked both 


the sustaining power of imagination and deep emotional 
draught, his simple and natural style, combined with the 
qualities of easy sentimentality and folk-humour, was such 
as to secure for his tales a far greater popularity than was 
won by works of a much more enduring character. It 
was therefore most natural that his writing should take a 
strong hold on such men as Godwin and other advocates of 
social and political regeneration. 

The first American version (and probably also the first 
translation into English) of any of Zschokke’s works takes 
us back to the year 1800.' In his history of the American 
stage (New York, 1834) Wm. Dunlap, manager of the Park 
Theatre, tells us that, without knowing until years after- 
wards who the author was, he translated from the German 
and adapted to the New York Theatre Abaellino, the Great 
Bandit, a grand Dramatic Romance in Five Acts. This 
rather lurid melodrama of blood and braggadocio, which is 
not to be confused with the Zschokke romance of the year 
previous bearing the same title, was written in 1795, and 
belongs to Zschokke’s period of Storm and Stress. In the 
words of the author’s autobiography, “It flew on the wings 
of the press into almost all the theatres of Germany.” He 
might have said more, for it was translated into almost all 
European languages—French, Spanish, Danish, Polish, and, 
under various disguises, was brought forward on most of the 
European stages. The play was performed, as the translator 
says, for the first time in the English language on February 
11, 1801, and was a success. Dunlap’s comment is interest- 
ing. He remarks: “ Never was a play more successful or a 
successful play less productive to its author or translator.” 


'See Wilkens, in the article cited above, pp. 119, 128 and 130 (note). 
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Abellino must have kept the boards for almost a quarter 
of a century. The only copy that I have yet discovered is 
a little 16mo exemplar of the fourth edition preserved in 
the Lenox library in New York, which was published by 
Thomas Longworth at the dramatic repository, Shakespeare 
Gallery, New York, January, 1820. The names of the 
actors with their respective réles are printed on the first page, 
showing that the play must have been performed that 
winter.’ In conclusion, it is worth noting that this play? 
also found its way into English through the French. In 
the catalogue of the British Museum three editions of such a 
translation are recorded for the years 1805, 1806, and 1820, 

Turning now to the history of the Zschokke Tales in 
America, it would be a wellnigh impossible task to trace 
them through all their manifold repetitions and adaptations. 
They were published mostly in periodicals of a popular 
character, and it is exactly periodicals of this kind which 
are least likely to be preserved in complete sets and are 
almost never properly indexed. Further difficulty arises 
from the fact that the same tale is sometimes published 
under different titles. At times even the fact that it is a 
translation from the German is not mentioned. Never- 
theless the data that I have been able to gather from many 
different sources will serve to demonstrate the popularity of 
this prolific writer and show how his stories passed from 
one magazine to another. 

The first Zschokke translations to reach America came by 


1Since completing this article, the author has discovered a copy of the 
2nd edition, 1807; of the 3rd edition, 1814; and a second copy of the 4th 
edition, 1820, in the C. Fiske Harris Collection of American Poetry and 
Plays, Brown University Library. 

*According to a note of Wilkens (p. 120) this adaptation was made by 
R. W. Elliston for the English stage and reprinted in New York in 1806. 
See Wilkens, No. 146, for Lewis’s dramatization of this same play under 
the title, Rugantino ; or the Bravo of Venice. Reprinted in New York, 1810. 
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way of England. We have already mentioned M. G. Lewis’s 
(English) translation of the romance Abellino,' made in 1805. 
This bandit story, like the drama which was based on it a 
genuine “ blood and thunder” production, ran through six 
editions in England up to 1809, and continued to be repub- 
lished there until 1857. In 1809 an American edition of 
this English one was published in Baltimore and Boston, a 
second in 1826, and a third in 1844, showing that the book 
must have had a considerable sale on this side of the Atlantic. 

In 1833 a Miss M. Montgomery published a book in 
London and Philadelphia entitled Lights and Shadows of 
German Life (Philadelphia, 1833). This book contained 
three Zschokke translations: The Military Campaigns of a 
Man of Peace, The Fugitive of the Jura (sometimes known 
as Florian), and It is very Possible! This Miss Montgomery, 
who afterwards gained some reputation as a novelist,’ was a 
Welsh lady and the wife of Baron Tautphoeus, Chamberlain 
to the King of Bavaria. With her literary tastes, she no 
doubt was familiar with Zschokke’s Tales in Germany, and 
took advantage of the growing interest in things German to 
give the English-speaking world some specimens of popular 
German literary workmanship. 

One of these stories, Florian or the Fugitive of the Jura, 
was translated again ten years later by L. Strack and incor- 
porated into his Incidents of Social Life amid the European 
Alps (New York, 1844). Both Miss Montgomery’s and 
Strack’s books were no doubt inspired by Zschokke’s collec- 
tion of three tales entitled Bilder aus der Schweiz (Aarau, 
1824-26). The frequent translation of the same story by 
different authors is one of the common discoveries in tracing 


'See Wilkens (p. 140) for an account of this story. Reprinted in Balti- 
more, 1809 (Wilkens, No. 138), and Boston, 1809 (Wilkens, No. 139). 

*She is the author of the Initials (1850), Oyrilla (1853), Quits (1857), 
and At Odds (1863). Two of these novels were published in London and 
Philadelphia the same year. 
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the history of Zschokke’s Tales, and bears further witness to 
the hold which he had upon the public. 

Three years later, in 1836, The Creole (Der Creole, Aarau, 
1830), one of the least significant of Zschokke’s Tales, was 
published by W. H. Colyer in New York. Roorbach (Ji), 
Amer.) cites this book, but does not name the translator, 
As I have been unable to find any trace of this work else- 
where, I cannot say whether it is an American translation 
or the reissue of an English edition. 

The Metropolitan Magazine, a London publication with an 
American edition in New York, for July, 1838, contains 
Zschokke’s tale, The Bean, without even vouchsafing the 
information that the tale is from the German. This story 
was again published in The Journal of a Poor Vicar, Wol- 
purgis Night and other Stories from the German (Philadelphia, 
1845),' and this collection was apparently repeated in London 
in 1856. 

The next translation brings us to the year 1840 and the 
American periodicals of the day. The Democratic Review 
of this year contains the story, Who governs then? a tale of 
the court of Lowis XV. This story, according to an article 
on Zschokke in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine (1845), was 
published in that periodical sometime before 1845, and the 
frequent appearance of a story in America in one year and 
in a British magazine the next, or vice versa, lends color to 
the presumption that these were one and the same translation. 
Who the translator was, is not stated in the Democratic 
Review, but there are some reasons for thinking that it was 
Godwin, not on the basis of higher text criticism, but from 
the fact that the subject of this story is one which would 
strongly appeal to an enthusiastic advocate of social and 
political reform. 

The theme of the tale is the unsatisfactory position in 


1 Probably translated by the Rev. W. H. Furness. 
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which all rights and all duties stand in a country whose 
inhabitants are not protected by a free constitution. When 
we remember that Godwin was an abolitionist and as a 
member of the Free Soil Convention in 1848, wrote the 
brief resolution which proclaimed freedom as the sole object 
of rational government, the attraction which the topic of this 
story would have had for him is at once apparent. At any rate 
we are certain that he translated The Fool of the Nineteenth 
Century, a tale of similar import, for the same Democratic 
Review two years-later, and this story, together with The 
Sleep- Waker (Boston, 1842), led up to Godwin’s collection 
of Zschokke’s Tales which appeared in New York in 1845, 

About the year 1840 the firm of Wiley & Putnam, after 
the fashion of the time, decided to publish a “ Library of 
Choice Reading.” E. A. Duykinck was the supervising 
editor. German literary productions were then the fashion, 
and Duykinck, who of course knew of Godwin’s transla- 
tions, chose the latter to prepare a collection of Zschokke’s 
tales for the “ Library.” We may observe in passing that 
the English translation of Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch 
(1844) and Godwin’s translation of Goethe’s Dichtwng und 
Wahrheit (1846) were also published in this serial. 

In the Introduction to Zschokke’s Tales, Godwin tells us 
that he “is rather the editor than the translator of these 
tales, that several of the stories were furnished by friends 
whose names or initials are attached to the respective transla- 
tions, and that two others were taken from magazines or 
newspapers. The account of Zschokke’s Life and Works in 
the Democratic Review (July, 1845) further informs us that 
his chief co-translators were Christopher Pearse Cranch, his 
own wife (Fanny Bryant Godwin), and Gustav C. Hebbe. 
The collection in its two parts contains ten stories fairly 
representative of all phases—historical, satirical, mystical, 
humorous, and moral—of Zschokke’s genius. 
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In the first two stories selected we at once recognize the 
atmosphere of Brook Farm. The Fool of the Nineteenth 
Century, which Godwin had already published in the Demo- 
cratic Review (1842), reappears with very slight revision, 
The story tells us how a peasant community, reduced through 
misgovernment to the depths of poverty and wretchedness, 
was socially regenerated within the space of five years, 
While Zschokke at the end does not fail to shrewdly warn 
the reformer not to make himself too conspicuous by trying 
to be different from other people, he apparently had never 
heard of Carlyle’s wise dictum: “If you want to reform a 
man, you must begin with his grandmother.” However, 
the story harmonizes with the idealistic point of view, and 
must have been popular, as I find it again in Strack’s nci- 
dents of Social Life amid the European Alps already mentioned. 

The second story, Harmonius, is from the pen of Christo- 
pher Pearse Cranch ; I imagine this was the only time that 
it was ever translated and published, for it is too visionary 
and mystical to suit the average reader. To a very slender 
thread of incident surcharged with sentimentality, Harmo- 
nius, the aged philosopher, attaches a discourse which contains 
elements of Pythagoras’s doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, Rousseau’s “return to nature” dictum, Fichte’s 
theory of the finite, and Goethe’s elective affinities. Cranch, 
it will be recalled, was a frequent visitor at Brook Farm and 
subsequently became an artist. In 1844 he published a 
volume of transcendental poetry. The reviewer of this book 
in the Southern Quarterly Review (July, 1844) remarks: 
“German is a good thing—the language, the literature and 
to some extent the philosophy—but it has sadly addled some 
weak minds in and about the precincts of Boston.” How- 
ever, when Cranch died in 1892, Curtis wrote, “He was of 
that choice band who are always true to the ideals of youth, 
and whose hearts are the citadels which conquering time 
assails in vain.” 
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To the social and philosophical character of the first two 
stories Jack Steam stands in striking contrast. It may be 
defined as an extravaganza in folk-humor, satirizing the 
narrowness and pedantry of the citizen in small towns and 
the frivolity of court life in the duodecimo principality. I 
conjecture from its character that this is the story which 
Godwin took from a newspaper. I have not discovered it 
elsewhere, and hardly think that it can come from Godwin’s 
pen, for it is literally honeycombed with inaccuracies and 
mistranslations. Coming from so many different sources, 
the versions of these stories naturally differ widely in 
quality. On the whole, however, it may be said that the 
Brook Farmers are not model translators. Their inability 
to speak German has caused them to miss the real import 
of many idiomatic expressions. On the other hand, they 
were men of decided literary taste, and in the majority of 
cases they give us a good story in good English, although 
their works cannot always pass as faithful reproductions of 
the original. 

Jack Steam is followed by that charming historic idyll, 
Floretta, or the First Love of Henry IV. This story touches 
on the evil consequences of social inequality, one of Zschokke’s 
favorite themes. It portrays in the simplest manner the love 
affair of Henry IV with a gardener’s daughter and its fatal 
consequences to the latter. It is to be regretted that Godwin 
did not republish this story when he edited a second edition 
of the Tales in 1889. This translation, I conclude, is by God- 
win himself, although another version of it by G. F. Struve 
had appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger in 1843. 
A careful comparison has failed to reveal any connection 
between the two. In 1846 this story appeared again in 
vol. 10 of the Parlor Novelist, a Belfast (Ireland) serial 
which was published in 1846-47. 

The last story in Part I is the Adventures of a New Year’s 
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Eve,' the tale which perhaps will prove the most enduring 
of the Zschokke productions. Godwin did not translate 
this, but took it from Blackwood’s Magazine of May, 1837, 
The English translator shows a decided tendency to lapse 
into elegance of diction, which is relieved, in the scenes 
between the police and night watchmen, by a dash of 
‘cockney.’ Godwin has removed the latter and brought 
the whole nearer to the simplicity and directness of the 
original. From the article on Zschokke in Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine (1845) we learn that this story was very popular 
in England and furnished the materials for a farce at one 
of the London theatres. 

Illumination, or the Sleep- Waker, a tale of clairvoyancy, 
the first story of Part II, leads us into the region of the 
mysterious and supernatural. An age which lays exclusive 
emphasis on the psychical or spiritual element in man’s 
nature is very prone to seek for supernatural manifestations 
of this mysterious element. Transcendentalism brought a 
number of fads—such as spiritualism, mesmerism, animal 
magnetism, etc.—in its wake. A glance at the literature of 
this period reveals tales of somnambulism, wonderful visions, 
mysticism, witchcraft, and the like. Many of these stories 
were translated and published in America, as we have 
noticed above ; and Poe’s tales, it may be observed in passing, 
though infinitely superior in everything that pertains to artis- 
tic workmanship, were likewise the children of a transcenden- 
talage. Zschokke himself believed that he possessed the power 
of clairvoyancy, and in his Verklérwngen (sometimes known 
as Hortensia) he has wandered into the misty region of the 
supernatural. 

That Godwin and his wife were deeply impressed by these 


1As early as 1821 Wilkens, p. 142 and Appendix, 172, cites a transla- 
tion made by Tobias Watkins in Baltimore, in Tales of a Tripod; or « 
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stories appears from the fact that they had already translated 
the Verklérungen, under the title of The Sleep- Waker, and 
published it in Boston in 1842. That Godwin was the trans- 
lator of this story follows from a book notice in the Democratic 
Review (February, 1843), which states that the Sleep- Waker 
was by the same translator as the Fool of the Nineteenth 
Century (Democratic Review, 1842), the text of which is 
identical with that of the same story in Godwin’s collection. 

Godwin himself is also responsible for The Broken Cup, 
or, as it is more correctly translated in the 1889 edition, 
The Broken Pitcher, unquestionably the best of Zschokke’s 
humorous pieces. In spite of some lapses from the simple 
into a literary tone, Godwin has on the whole well pre- 
served the serio-comic character of this story with all its 
shortness and crispness. It probably deserves to rank as 
the best of his own translations. 

The version of Jonathan Frock contained in this collection 
we owe to Gustave C. Hebbe. This is a story which hinges 
on the ever present question of Jewish social disability. As 
a translation it is by far the best in the whole book. Hebbe 
was evidently a master of both German and English, and 
his work shows no signs of that struggle with a resisting 
medium which is so noticeable in many of the others. He 
is also the translator of The Princess of Wolfenbiittel, which 
was published in the Omnibus of Modern Romance (New 
York, 1844). We hear of him later also as the aspiring 
author of a Universal History. Jonathan Frock was one of 
the popular favorites. In 1846 it appears in Belfast as a 
contribution to the Parlor Novelist, and four years later is to 
be found in vol. vi of the People’s Journal (London, 1850). 

Fannie Bryant Godwin contributed the next tale, The 
Involuntary Journey. This story, in epistolary form, of the 
misfortunes of a count who leaves a ball-room in Moscow 
during the Napoleonic invasion to fetch his sister’s pearl 
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necklace and through the vicissitudes of war is carried o(f 
to France and Spain, is one of Zschokke’s weakest produc- 
tions. It was evidently not popular, for I have found no 
mention of it elsewhere. 

The last story of the collection, however, is one which 
was probably translated oftener than any other. It is Zhe 
Vicar of Wiltshire, and Zschokke’s pathetic tale is said to 
have been occasioned by the same Journal of a Vicar in 
Wiltshire, published in the British Magazine (1766), which 
led Goldsmith to write his Vicar of Wakefield. In a note 
Godwin informs us that his version is based on two previous 
translations, that of Mrs. Ellet in a New York magazine— 
I conjecture the New York Review—and the Reverend W, 
H. Furness’s translation, which first appeared in The (ijt 
(1844), one of those “richly embellished” annuals of the 
period. This was later incorporated into Hedge’s Prose 
Writers of Germany. 

Still another translation by S. A. (Sara Austen) was 
printed in the Southern Literary Messenger for October, 1843. 
This version was made in England, if my conjecture as to 
the translator is correct. The same story turns up again 
in that collection of Zschokke’s tales already mentioned, 
Journal of a Poor Vicar, The Walpurgis Night and other 
Stories (Philadelphia, 1845), which probably comes from 
the pen of W. H. Furness. Its immense popularity is further 
attested by the book announcement of The Gift in the Southern 
Quarterly Review for 1844. The writer remarks: “We 
may mention to the editor, however, that the article from 
Zschokke, ‘The Journal of a Poor Vicar,’ though very 
pleasant reading, has been too frequently translated and 
republished in this country not to be sufficiently well known 
to the reader.” 

In 1889 Godwin was called upon to reédit a little volume 
of Zschokke’s tales for the “ Knickerbocker Nugget’ series 
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which G. P. Putnam’s Sons were then publishing. Over 
forty years had passed since the first edition had been put 
into the hands of the public. Transcendentalism had com- 
pleted its task of bridging the chasm between the mechanical 
theories of the 18th century and the great organic conception 
of the universe which was destined to control the thinking of 
the last quarter of the 19th. The all-comprehensive idea 
of evolution was teaching men that the hope of transforming 
society otherwise than by the slow process of gradual change 
was vain. Accordingly Godwin winnowed the chaff from 
the wheat. He rejected all those stories which smacked 
of the sccial reforms and vagaries of transcendentalism, and 
for the new edition chose only three of the old: The Adven- 
tures of a New Year’s Eve, The Broken Pitcher, and Jonathan 
Frock, stories which for their literary merit could be accepted 
as classics. 

To these were added a fourth story, Walpurgis Night, 
translated by William P. Prentice. This study in the 
uncanny and horrible, which reminds us of Poe or Hoffmann, 
with its moral lesson on the blessings of a pure heart and 
sound conscience, was also a popular story. It is to be 
found in the collection, Journal of a Poor Vicar, ete., which 
has just been mentioned. In 1850 an adaptation of the 
story, under the title Phantasies of Walpurgis Night, was 
published in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, and still another 
translation is to be found as late as 1870 in Jemple Bar. 
This version was reprinted in the Eclectic Magazine for the 
same year. Mr. Prentice, the translator of the story in 
Godwin’s collection, informs me that his version was made 
independently of these others. His letter throws still more 
light on the Zschokke vogue. He himself translated other 
Zschokke stories which have never been published, and he 
distinctly remembers that George W. Curtis also turned two or 
three into English, which likewise were not destined to see 
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the light of publicity. It is interesting to note in closing 
that these four stories seem to have found a permanent place 
in American literature. At the beginning of the 20th 
century they had been republished as one of the “Ariel 
Booklets” by the Putnams. 

The subsequent history of the Zschokke Tales can be 
briefly told. My researches have brought to light at least 
a dozen other translations besides those already mentioned. 
Their history is substantially the same as the foregoing. 
The dates and places of their publication, with the names 
of the translators so far as they can be determined, can be 
seen in the bibliography which will follow this paper as an 
appendix. By 1850 Zschokke’s popularity had begun to 
wane. Between 1850 and 1860 new editions of the old 
translations were republished, and one or two new ones 
added. Since 1860, so far as I am aware, no new editions, 
except that of Godwin, have appeared. 

It would be useless to seek for any great literary signifi- 
cance in the history of Zschokke’s Tales in America. He 
was not artist enough to inspire other men with new literary 
ideals. But his works, conservative and healthy in tone, 
did serve to increase the taste for good reading among the 
people, to give popularity to the short story, and to break 
down popular prejudice against German philosophy and 
German literature. 

In conclusion we must refer to another, and in some 
respects more important, translation of Godwin’s, that of 
Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit, published in 1846. This 
book brings us back to the Brook Farmers again. Only 
the first five books were done by Godwin. John Henry 
Hopkins, son of Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, was responsi- 
ble for the second five, while his Brook Farm friends, 
Charles A. Dana (who had taught German and Greek there) 
and John S. Dwight, completed the remaining ten books. 
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This was the first translation of Goethe’s autobiography into 
the English language, for the Memoirs of Goethe, which was 
an English version of a French translation, was so garbled 
that it is unworthy of the name. This American transla- 
tion, as H. S. White informs us in his article, Goethe in 
America (Goethe Jahrbuch, 1884), was subsequently sold to 
Bohn in London, and after revision by Oxenford now holds 
its place as the standard English version of the great poet’s 
autobiography. 

But Godwin’s service is not merely to have added a 
few tales and a celebrated autobiography to the store of 
English literature. All his life he kept in touch with 
German literary and philosophic development, and through 
reviews, essays, and addresses interpreted its significance to 
his fellow countrymen. Before Emerson’s famous essay on 
Goethe was published (1850), Godwin’s critical insight and 
sense of justice had already assigned to the great poet the 
place in modern civilization which the world has since 
accorded him. And in one of his last essays on the Germans 
in America (Liber Seriptorum of the Authors’ Club, New 
York, 1893) he pays a noble tribute to German research, 
German criticism, German philosophy, and German music. 
The enthusiasm for the ideals which had inspired his youth 
flashes out again in the opening paragraph of this essay, and 
with it I shall close this paper: “Goethe means the German 
race, and as Homer meant Greece, Dante meant the Middle 
Ages, as Shakespeare meant awakening, world-exploring 
England, so the German race means the highest aspirations 
and attainments of the modern world.” 


JouN Preston Hoskrys. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following bibliography of Zschokke translations js 
based on a consultation of the following :— 


Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana: Catalogue of American Publications, 
1820-1852. 
Catalogue of the Library Company, Philadelphia, 1856. 
Catalogue of American Publications, 1876. 
Printed Catalogues of : 
Library of Congress. 
Peabody Museum, Baltimore. 
Mercantile Library, Philadelphia. 
Astor Library, New York. 
Lenox Library, New York. 
Boston Athenzum. 
British Museum. 
Also a number of Private Libraries, such as Cambridge, Mass., High School. 
Indexes and Book Announcements in : 
North American Review, 1820-1851. 
Democratic Review, 1835-1852. 
American Review, 1845-1851. 
Southern Literary Messenger, 1838-1851. 
Southern Quarterly Review, 1842-1851. 
Metropolitan Magazine, 1836-41. 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for 1834, 1835, 1838, 1840, 1844, 1845, 1847. 
(A complete file of this magazine could not be found in New York. The 
volumes consulted belong to Princeton University Library. ) 
Blackwood’ s Magazine, up to 1857. 
London Quarterly Review, 1830-1850. 
People’s Journal (London), 1850. 
(Only one volume attainable. ) 
Poole’s Index: Of value where the title of the story is known. 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, also of value when the translator is known. 

The German titles of the Tales are taken from the First Edition of 
Goedecke’s Grundriss, and only the date of the first appearance is given. 
Goedecke is not particularly full in regard to Zschokke. 

An exhaustive bibliography of Zschokke translations would be well-nigh 
an impossibility at present. If the statements of book reviewers of the 
time are correct, his stories appeared frequently in weeklies and even 
dailies. Few of these can now be found, and none of them are indexed. 
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Indeed, some of the magazines mentioned are now seldom to be found 
in complete sets. The present bibliography is therefore as complete as the 
author can hope to make it with the means at his command. English 
translations have been given because their presence in American Libraries 
show that these works were also known in America. 


1. ARTICLES ON ZSCHOKKE. 


Chamber’s Journal, Edinburgh, 1845, repeated in Eclectic Magazine, 8, 299. 

Democratic Review, 1845, by Parke Godwin? 

London Quarterly Review, 21, 1. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, N. S. 12, 1845. 

A brief account of some instances in the Life of Zschokke, by J. Craw- 
ford Woods, Adelaide, Australia, 1863. (British Museum. ) 


2. GERMAN EDITIONS IN AMERICA. 


Zschokke’s Werke: 46 vols. Pap. at 10 and 20 cts. per vol. F. W. 
Thomas, Philadelphia. No date. For titles of sepa- 
rate volumes see Catalogue of American Publications, 
1876. 

Novellen und Dichtungen: 3 vols. F. W. Thomas, Phila- 
delphia. No date. 

Novellen und Dichtungen: 7 Auflage; Aarau und New York. 
At New York by William Radde. 1845? (Library 
of Congress. ) 

The Same: 11te Vermehrte Ausgabe. In commission bei 
William Radde. New York. 1859, (Library of 
Congress. ) 

Stunden der Andacht: Kohler, Philadelphia. No date. (See 
Catalogue of American Publications, 1876. ) 

Der Tote Gast, eine Erziihlung. New York, 1839. (Astor 
Library. ) 


3. TRANSLATIONS. 


Abellino, the Bravo of Venice. A Romance. (Abiillino der grosse Bandit. 
Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1794.) Translated from the German 
by M. G. Lewis. London, 1805, 1809 (6th ed.), 1830, 1856, 
1857. (British Museum. ) 

The Same : Boston, 1840, Boston Public Library. 

Abellino, the Great Bandit. A grand dramatic Romance in Five Acts. 
(Abellino, der grosse Bandit. Ein Trauerspiel nach der Ge- 
schichte dieses Namens, Frankfurt a. d. O. 1795.) Translated 
from the German and adapted to the New York theatre by 
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William Dunlap, Esq., 1800. 4th Edition. New York, 1820, 
published by Thomas Longworth, 16°. (Lenox Library. ) 

Abellino, the Venetian Outlaw. A drama translated from the French, 
London? 1805, 1806, 1820. (British Museum. ) 

Adventures of a New Year’s Night. (Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht 
in Die Erheiterungen for 1818.) Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 
1837. 

The Same: Foregoing revised in Zschokke’s Tales by Parke Godwin, 
New York, 1845. Wiley and Putnam. Zschokke’s Tales, 1889 
and [1900]. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Alamontade or the Galley Slave. (Alamontade der Galeeren-Sclaye. 
Ziirich, 1802.) In Tales from the German, by J. Oxenford 
and C. A. Feeling [London, 1844]. (British Museum. ) 

According to Goedecke’s Grundriss, translated in London in 
1827. 

The Same: translated from the 45th Edition by Jno. T. Sullivan, 
Philadelphia, 1845. (Catalogued in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, 1856.) 

Autobiography: (Selbstschau, Aarau, 1842). London, 1845. 38rd Part 
of ‘Foreign Library.”” Chapman and Halk (Library of Con- 


gress. ) 

The Bean: (Die Bohne, eine Erziihlungen, in Die Erheiterungen, 1811.) 

Metropolitan Magazine, London and New York (July), 1838. 
The Same: in Walpurgis Night, Journal of a Poor Vicar, and other 
stories, [by W. H. Furness], Philadelphia, 1845. 

The Broken Cup: See the Broken Pitcher. 

The Broken Pitcher : (Der zerbrochene Krug, in Die Erheiterungen, 1813) 
translated by Parke Godwin in Zschokke’s Tales, New York, 
1845. Wiley and Putnam. Also in Tales by Zschokke, by P. 
G., 1889 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: Knickerbocker Nugget Series. ) 
Reprinted as Ariel Booklet [1900]. 

The Canary Bird : See Story of Fritz, the bird catcher. 

The Creole: (Der Creole. Eine Erziihlung, Aarau, 1830) published by 
W. H. Colyer, New York, 1836. (Cited by Roorbach. ) 

The Dead Guest: (Der tote Gast, cited by Goedecke first in vol. xviii of 
Simmtliche Ausgewiihlte Schriften, Aarau, 1824-28). Published 
by Radde, New York. (Catalogue of American Publications, 
1876. ) 

The Same: translated by G. C. McWhorter. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. (Catalogue of American Publications, 1876.) 

Floretta, or the First Love of Henry IV. (Florette oder die erste Liebe 
Heinrichs IV, Die Erheiterungen, 1818, L. Weber unterzeich- 
net) translated from the German of Henry Zschokke by G. F. 
Struve. Southern Literary Messenger, 1843. 
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The Same: translated by Parke Godwin, in Zschokke’s Tales, New 
York, 1845. 

The Same: in Parlor Novelist, vol. 10. Belfast, 1846. (Probably 
Godwin’s or Struve’s Translation. ) 

Florian, the Fugitive of the Jura (Der Fliichtling im Jura, 1824, in Bilder 
aus der Schweiz, Aarau, 1824-26) in Miss M. M. Montgomery’s 
Lights and Shadows of German Life. London and Philadelphia, 
1833. 

The Same: in Incidents of Social Life amid the European Alps. 
Translated by L. Strack, 12°, New York, 1844. (Boston 
Atheneum.) Reprinted in 1845 under the title: A Fool of the 
Nineteenth Century, and other stories. 

A Fool of the Nineteenth Century (Ein Narr des 19 Jahrhunderts, in 
Rheinisches Taschenbugh, 1822), translated by [Parke Godwin] 
in Democratic Review, October, 1842. 

The Same: the foregoing in Zschokke’s Tales by Parke Godwin, 
New York, 1845. 

The Same: Oliver Flyeln, a Fool of the Nineteenth Century, in 
Incidents of Social Life amid the European Alps, translated by 
L. Strack, New York, 1844. 

A Fool of the Nineteenth Century and other stories, New York, 1845. See 
Incidents of Social Life, ete. 

The Free Court of Aarau ; see Veronica. 

Fritz, the Bird Catcher; see Story of Fritz, the Bird Catcher. 

The Galley Slave ; see Alamontade. 

Goldenthal : (Das Goldmacherdorf, Aarau, 1817) a tale translated from 
the German. London, 1833. (British Museum. ) 

Goldmaker’s Village, translated from the German. Burns, London, 1845. 
(British Museum. ) 

The Same: G. S. Appleton, Philadelphia, 1845. (Roorbach. ) 

The Same: in Chamber’s Miscellany of Instructive and Entertain- 
ing Tracts, Edinburgh and London. No date. (Catalogue of 
Cambridge, Mass., High School. ) 

Harmonius : (Harmonius, in Vignetten, Basel, 1801) translated by Christo- 
pher Pearse Cranch in Zschokke’s Tales, by Parke Godwin, 
New York, 1845. 

History of the Invasion of Switzerland by the French. (Not cited by 
Goedecke.) London, 1803. (Library of Congress. ) 

(Popular) History of Switzerland (Des Schweizenlands Geschichten fiir 
das Schweizervolk, Aarau, 1822, 5te Aufl., 1834). From the 
German with the author’s subsequent alterations of the original 
work. Translated by [W. H. Howe]. Frankfurt a. M. 


1833. 
(Popular) History of Switzerland: Boston, 1834. (Library of Congress. ) 
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The Same: with a continuation to the year 1848, by F. G. Shaw, 
New York, 1855. Reprinted 1875. (Library of Congress. ) 

The Same: Mason, Boston. (No date.) (Catalogue of American 
Publications, 1876. ) 

Hortensia : (Die Verklirungen, in Die Erheiterungen, 1814). 

Also called: Illumination or the Sleep-Waker, a tale from the 
German {translated by [Parke Godwin and Fanny Bryant Godwin]. 
Monroe & Co., Boston, 1842. 

The Same: in Incidents of Social Life amid the European Alps, 

translated by L. Strack, New York, 1844. 

The Same: under title : Ilumination or the Sleep- Waker in Zschokke’s 

Tales, by Parke Godwin, New York, 1845. 

The Same: Published by J. Winchester, New York (before 1852). 

Roorbach. 

The Same: under title, Hortensia or the Transfigurations, in A. J. 

Davis’ Memoranda, 1868. (Astor Library.) 

Hours of Devotion : (Stunden der Andacht zur Beférderung wahren Christen- 
thums und hiuslicher Gottesverehrung, 1-8 Jahrgang, Aarau, 
1809-1816) translated by Morris Mattson. 2nd American from 
the 13th German Edition. Philadelphia, Kay and Brother, 
1835. 

The Same: translated by Burrows. London, 1838. (Library of 

Congress. ) 

Hours of Meditation and Devotional Reflection : translated from the German 
by J. D. Haas, London, 1843, 1847. Reprinted, London and 
Manchester, 1863. 

Hours of Meditation and Reflection: Haas’s translation. J. S. 

Redfield, New York, 1844. 

Illumination : see Hortensia. 

Incidents of Social Life amid the European Alps. Translated by L. 
Strack, New York, 1844. Contains 
Florian, the Fugitive of the Jura. 

Oliver Flyeln, A Fool of the Nineteenth Century. 

Hortensia. 

The Same: reprinted in New York, 1845, under the title: A 

Fool of the Nineteenth Century and other stories. Translated 

by L. Strack. 

The Involuntary Journey (Die Reise wider Willen, in Die Erheiterungen, 
1814). Translated by Fanny Bryant Godwin, in Zschokke’s 
Tales, by Parke Godwin, New York, 1845. 

It is very Possible. (Es ist sehr méglich, in Die Erheiterungen, 1817. L. 
Weber unterzeichnet ) translated in Miss M. M. Montgomery’s 
Lights and Shadows of German Life. London and Philadelphia, 
1833. 
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Jack Steam, the busy-body : (Hans Dampf in allen Gassen, in Die Erheiter- 
ungen, 1814) in Zschokke’s Tales, by Parke Godwin, New York, 
1845. 

Jonathan Frock: (Jonathan Frock, in Die Erheiterungen, 1816) trans- 
lated by Gustav C. Hebbe,*in Zschokke’s Tales, by Parke 
Godwin, New York, 1845, 1889, 1900. 

The Same : translated from the German, in Parlor Novelist. Vol. 10. 
Belfast, 1846-47. 
The Same: in People’s Journal. Vol. 6. London, 1846-51. 

Journal of a Poor Vicar: see Leaves from the Diary of a Poor Vicar of 
Wiltshire. 

Julius: (Julius, oder die zwei Gefangenen, in Genfer Novellen, nach 
dem franzisischen, von R. Tépffer, Aarau, 1839) in Julius and 
other Tales, translated from the German by W. H. Furness, 
Philadelphia, 1856. 

The Walpurgis Night, Leaves from the Journal of a Poor Vicar, 
the Bean, Julius, and other tales from the German. [London], 
1856. (British Museum. ) 

Labor stands on Golden Feet: (Meister Jordan, oder Handwerk hat 
goldnen Boden, Aarau, 1848) translated by J. Yeats Cassell, 
New York. (Catalogue of American Publications, 1876. ) 

The Same: London, 1852. 3rd Ed., 1870. (British Museum. ) 

The Lace Maker of Namur: (Der Blondin von Namur (?), in Die Erheiter- 
ungen, 1813.) 

According to Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1845, p. 436, this 
story appeared in England about 1845. 

Leaves from the Diary of a Poor Vicar of Wiltshire. A Fragment: (Das 
Neujahrsgeschenk aus dem Tagebuch des Armen Pfarr-Vikars 
von Wiltshire, in Die Erheiterungen, 1819) translated by S. A. 
(Sara Austen) from the German. Southern Literary Messenger, 
October, 1843. 

Journal of a Poor Vicar: translated by W. H. Furness in The Gift. 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, 1844. 

The Same: by W. H. Furness in Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany, 
Philadelphia, 1845. 

The Same : in the Journal of a Poor Vicar, the Walpurgis Night and 
other stories (by W. H. Furness?) Philadelphia, 1845. 

The Same: in The Walpurgis Night, Leaves from the Journal of a 
Poor Vicar, the Bean, Julius, and other tales from the German. 
London, 1856. (British Museum. ) 

The Same: An Abridgment, in Chamber’s Miscellany of Useful 
and Entertaining Tracts. London, circa 1845. 

Leaves from the Journal of a Poor Vicar in Wiltshire: in Zschokke’s Tales, 
by Parke Godwin, New York, 1845. (Godwin informs us that 
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his translation is based on W. H. Furness’s and one by Mrs, 

Ellet, which appeared in a New York monthly magazine. ) 
Journal of a Poor Vicar: published by J. 8. Taylor, New York 

1852. (Roorbach. ) 

Lights and Shadows of German Life, by Miss M. M. Montgomery, 

London and Philadelphia, 1833. Contains 
The Military Campaigns of a Man of Peace. 
The Fugitive of the Jura. 

It is very Possible. 

Lover’s Stratagem and other tales: (Wie man lieben muss, or Eros) pub- 
lished by Linton, London, 1848. (Library of Congress and 
British Museum. ) 

Marble and Conrad: (? ?) in Incidents of Social Life amid the European 
Alps, by L. Strack, New York, 1844. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity: translated by F. Rowan, London, 
1862, 1863. (Boston Atheneum.) See Hours of Devotion and 
Meditation. 

The Military Campaigns of a Man of Peace: (Kriegerische Abenteuer cines 
Friedfertigen, in Die Erheiterungen, 1811) in Miss M. M. 
Montgomery’s Lights and Shadows of German Life. Phila- 
delphia, 1833. 

New Year’s Eve: see Adventures of a New Year’s Eve. 

Oliver Flyeln : see A Fool of the Nineteenth Century. 

Phantasies of Walpurgis Night : see Walpurgis Night. 

The Present State of Christianity : (Darstellung gegenwiirtiger Ausbreitung 
des Christenthums auf dem Erdball, Aarau, 1819) founded on 
a work by J. H. D. Z., London, 1828. (British Museum. ) 

The Prime Minister ( ? ): published by J. Winchester, New York, before 
1852. (Roorbach. ) 

The Princess of Wolfenbiittel : (Die Prinzessin von Wolfenbiittel, Ziirich, 
1804, 1810) translated from the German by G. C. Hebbe, in 
Omnibus of Modern Romance, New York, 1844. (Astor Library. ) 

A Psalm: (Sehnsucht nach dem Schauen des Unsichtbaren, Ein Psalm, 
Die Erheiterungen, 1819) translated by C. T. Brooks, in 
Christian Examiner, 1851. 

Reactions: see Who Governs then? 

On the Religious, Moral and Social Duties of Life (see Hours of Devotion): 
translated from the German by J. D. Haas, published by 
J. S. Redfield, New York, 1844. 

Rose of Disentis: (Die Rose von Disentis, in Aahrenlese, Aarau, 1841) 
published by Sheldon, New York. (Catalogue of American 
Publications, 1876.) 

The Rum Plague, a narrative for the admonition of both old and young : 
(Die Brauntweinpest, Eine Trauergeschichte zur Warnung und 
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Lehre fiir Reich und Arm, Alt und Jung, Aarau, 1837, 1838, 
1842) published by J. S. Taylor, New York, 1853. (Roor- 
bach. ) 

The Sleep- Waker : see Hortensia. 

Story of Fritz, the Bird-catcher and his Canary (? ?): in Chamber’s Mis- 
cellany of Instructive and Entertaining Tracts, vol. v1, London. 
(Catalogue of Cambridge, Mass., High School. ) 

The Canary Bird and other Tales, originally German, translated 
from the French. R. Donahue, Philadelphia, 1836. 

Stray Leaves from the German, or Select Essays from Zschokke, translated 
by W. B. Flower and E. F. S., Knutsford (Printed), 1845. 
(British Museum. ) 

Tales from the German of Heinrich Zschokke by Parke Godwin: New 
York, Wiley and Putnam, 1845. 

Part I contains : 
Fool of the Nineteenth Century. Translated by Parke Godwin. 
Harmonius. Translated by C. P. Cranch. 
Jack Steam. 
Floretta, or the First Love of Henry IV. By Parke Godwin. 
Adventures of a New Year’s Eve. (From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
1837. ) 
Part II: 
Illumination ; or the Sleep Waker. By Fanny Bryant Godwin 
and Parke Godwin. (See Hortensia. ) 
The Broken Cup (Pitcher). By Parke Godwin. 
Jonathan Frock. By Gustav C. Hebbe. 
The Involuntary Journey. By Fanny Bryant Godwin. 
Leaves from the Journal of a Poor Vicar in Wiltshire. (Based 
on W. H. Furness’, and Mrs. Ellet’s translations of the same. ) 

Ba Tales by Heinrich Zschokke: A selection from the foregoing and one 

additional tale. By Parke Godwin. New York, 1889, G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. Knickerbocker Nugget Series. 

& Contains: Adventures of a New Year's Eve, The Broken Pitcher, 

, Jonathan Frock, and Walpurgis Night, translated by William 
P. Prentice. 

The Same: Reprint of the foregoing. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York [1900], in Ariel Booklets. 

Veronica ; or the Free Court of Aarau. (Der Freihof von Aarau, in Vols. 
25, 26, 27, of Siimmt. ausgewiihlte Schriften, Aarau, 1826-28), 
Translated from the German of Zschokke by the author of 
Giafar al Barmeki (i. ¢. Samuel Gardiner Spring, Jr.), New 
York, 1845. Harper & Bros. Library of Select Novels. 

The Same : in Parlor Novelist, vol. x1v, Belfast, 1846-47. 

Vicar of Wiltshire: see Leaves from the Diary of a Poor Vicar of Wilt- 

shire. 
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Village Mayor: (??) according to the Cambridge High School Catalogue 
in Chamber’s Miscellany of Interesting and Entertaining Tracts, 
vol. vI. 

Walpurgis Night: (Die Walpurgis Nacht, in Die Erheiterungen, 1812) in 
The Journal of a Poor Vicar, the Walpurgis Night and other 
Stories. W. H. Furness (?) Philadelphia, 1845. (Library of 
Congress. ) 

The Same : in The Walpurgis Night, Leaves from the Journal of a 
Poor Vicar, The Bean, Julius and other Stories from the Ger- 
man. [London.] 1856. (British Museum. ) 

The same : translated by William P. Prentice in Tales by Heinrich 
Zschokke. By Parke Godwin, 1889 (Knickerbocker Nuggets) 
and [1900] Ariel Booklets. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Phantasies of Walpurgis Night: (H. Zschokke) Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, N. 8. 17, 1850. 

Walpurgis Night: in Temple Bar 28, 370, 1870, and reprinted 
Eclectic Magazine, 41, 516. 

Who Governs Then? A Tale of the Court of Louis XV: (Riickwirkung- 
en oder: Wer regiert denn? in vol. xx of Simmt. ausge- 
wihlte Schriften, Aarau, 1824-28) translated by Parke 
Godwin (?) in Democratic Review, 1840. 

Reactions, or Who Governs Then? in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine 
before 1845. (Acc. to article on Zechokke in this Magazine for 
18465. ) 
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VIL—THE DETECTION OF PERSONALITY IN 
LITERATURE. 


Most literary productions are definitely accepted as the 
work of certain men, whose personality is associated with, 
and in a measure fixed by, their writings. Cases are not 
uncommon, however, in which the originality of a book is 
dubious, or its authorship uncertain ; and students of litera- 
ture are then called upon to decide whether a work, or a 
passage in a work, is the product of one man’s brain, or 
of another’s. In other words, they must determine the 
personality back of the written words. 

The problem is ultimately psychological. It will be 
admitted by all, I suppose, as almost impossible that two 
independent writers, with all their inevitable differences in 
temperament and education, should look at a subject from 
exactly the same point of view, and then express their idea 
in exactly the same wording. A coincidence in idea alone 
would be unusual enough, and identical terms in addition, 
hardly short of miraculous. But in practice the difficulty 
of identifying a writer’s touch wherever it may appear is 
often insurmountable. There are some attributes of exist- 
ence in which all men are interested,—love, death, deceit, 
loyalty ; and each writer cannot coin new words to represent 
those facts. Whenever the author’s individuality does not 
amount to mannerism, there must often be an approximation 
of utterance which defies the critic’s power of discrimina- 
tion. To settle such questions would require that the critic 
penetrate the spirit of his subjects until he can put himself 
in their places, can substitute their thoughts for his own ; 
a feat hard enough to accomplish with respect to living 
persons, whom we meet every day; and far more difficult 
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with a dead name, whose personality is transmitted to us 
very likely chiefly through literary remains, which may 
show only one side of the man’s real nature. And the 
critic’s own bias may be such as to warp all his decisions. 

These considerations will become more clear in concrete 
examples. Disputes concerning personality fall naturally 
into two general divisions: first, plagiarism versus origi- 
nality, that is, an author’s claim to priority of invention in 
some phrase, idea or plot which he has used, and second, the 
less common but more weighty cases where the real author 
of some play, or novel, or essay is unknown, and the claims 
of several men are upheld by as many critics. 


Part ONE. 


The first division, which covers the subject of interinflu- 
ence between writers, may be split into its component sections 
as follows: (1), similar literary form, specifically, verse form ; 
(2), similar word or phrase; (3), similar subject or plot; 
and (4), similar mode of thought. I wish to consider these 
cases in order, trying to determine what relative value one 
can assign to each as proof of plagiarism or lack of originality. 


1. The simplest kind of reliance upon the work of another 
involves neither words nor ideas, but only external form, the 
mould in which the words are run. Such moulds may easily 
be traced in their passage from the hands of one to another, 
but they are more likely to be the product of a period than 
of an individual. Prose forms are in general more loose and 
less characteristic than poetic ones, although one can perceive 
in the vogue of the essay, the three-volume novel, and the 
short story, guiding influences which have bent the natural 
tendency of writers. In poetry the exterior is more distinct 
in outline, and is reduced to fixed combinations of rime and 
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metre, which afford such possibility of variety that one may 
well accept identity as proving connection. The sonnet is a 
name for a certain very definite order of rimes, and when the 

ts of France, Spain and England adopted that form they 
were confessedly relying on an Italian invention for part of 
their labor. No one thought the worse of them, for they 
were not in that depth of degenerate ingenuity to which the 
Provencgals descended, by whom a novel scheme of rime or 
metre was considered requisite for an original poem. The 
skill with which a form is used is our test of ability and the 
merit of the invention,—which may be very great,—must 
be scattered over a nation. It would be hard, I imagine, to 
fix upon any one man the credit for the sonnet, the rondeau, 
the ballade, or any other accepted poetic form, though their 
dominance may sometimes be established by the brilliant 
handling of a single master. 

I said that resemblance of poetic forms is as reliable a 
proof as exists of the communication of methods from one 
to another. Yet even here there may be some coincidences 
due to pure chance. A stanza of the 10-line type of ballade, 
as used by Villon in the Prayer to the Virgin and elsewhere, 
has an arrangement of rimes almost identical with that of 
the Spanish popular form called the décima, but I do not 
know that anyone ever suggested a connection between 
them.' According to the theory generally accepted at present, 
however unreasonable it may seem to some, the poetic forms 
of the old Spanish and Provengal literatures owe nothing of 
their character to the songs of the Spanish Arabs. Yet Baist 
says, in comparing an Arabic verse-form with the Spanish 
villancico, “Die Abnlichkeit ist allerdings frappant, dabei 
muss aber beachtet werden, dass die gleiche Form sich nicht 
nur bei der sizilischen Dichterschule sondern auch in den 


‘The order of rimes in the décima is abbaacedde ; in the ballade it is 
ababbeeded. The latter is exactly equal to two guintillas. 
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provenzalischen Dansas wiederfindet.”* If it be not possi- 
ble to see traces of the Arabic anywhere in Sicily or Provence, 
this is a remarkable example of independent development 
along similar lines. 


2. Similarity of phrasing, which of course implies com- 
munity of idea, must be viewed in the light of many modifying 
circumstances. If I read in a student’s thesis a paragraph 
which startles me by its maturity, and if then upon search 
I find the passage word for word in a volume of Charles 
Dudley Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature, | 
do not hesitate to refuse the student credit for his smooth 
English. The improbability that he could write so well, 
the accessibility of the book, which is on the shelves of the 
Union, the exact identity of a long sentence, everything 
points to mere copying. But that is an exceptionally patent 
example. Much more often there is room for doubt about 
the borrowing. 

In these days when the degree of Ph. D. sometimes lends 
itself to the interpretation, “doctor of parallel-hunting,” the 
possibility of chance coincidence of phrase has been almost 
excluded. A German critic, Bock, has thus stated his creed: 
“Under the circumstances,” says he, discussing the possi- 
bility that Moliére copied an obscure Spanish version of the 
Amphitryon story, “I think it more natural and simpler to 
assume some relation between the respective passages, than 
to explain them by chance coincidence, which would be 
more remarkable and therefore has less claim to proba- 
bility”? No doubt, as Bock says, it is easier to affirm 


1 Gréber’s Grundriss, IT. Band, 2. Abteilung, p. 385. 

2 Unter den obwaltenden Umstiinden, meine ich, ist es natiirlicher und 
ein‘acher an eine Verwandtschaft der betreffenden Stellen zu denken, als 
an eine zufillige Uebereinstimmung, was als wunderbarer doch weniger 
Anapruch auf Wahrscheinlichkeit hat. N. Bock, in Zits. fiir new/r. Spr. 
und Lit., vol. x (1888), p. 86. 
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“He borrowed,” especially when one desires to set up a 
theory more attractive in point of novelty than soundness ; 
but that should not lead us to untenable conclusions. For 
short phrases Bock’s working hypothesis seems to me too 
radical. It is quite as probable on the face of it that 
Moliére and Fernén Pérez de Oliva should have used like 
words in treating a subject which both derived from Plautus, 
as that the Frenchman should have dug phrases from the 
bookish version of a Spanish pedant. 

Resemblances are important directly in proportion to the 
length of the passage, and to the closeness of parallel in 
wording. Each case must be decided on its merits. One 
should ask one’s self such questions as these: Is the later 
author known to have read the earlier? If not, is it likely 
that his course of reading led in that direction? Was it 
physically possible for him to know his predecessor’s works? 
was he acquainted with the language? were the books easily 
accessible? either in the original or through some medium ? 
Is the common nature of the subject such that similarity of 
phrase might well be expected? Does any striking and 
unusual word occur in both? The answers to such queries 
may at least create a presumption for or against the borrow- 
ing. Thus one might expect to find reminiscences of Virgil 
and Horace in an enthusiastic classicist, whilst it would be 
folly to search for Homeric phrases in a medieval epic. 
The middle ground between the two extremes affords plenty 
of opportunity for the exercise of careful judgment. 


3. The same considerations hold in the broader field of 
ideas, which joins that of mere phraseology without any 
sharp line of demarcation. From the single conceit, worked 
out in one line or one stanza, to the elaborate plot of a Don 
Juan play, handed down from one author to another with 
trifling changes in detail, the critic, for his own satisfaction, 
tries to determine what each owes to his predecessors. 
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In the case of the isolated thought I do not believe it just 
to throw the burden of proof on the defendant—the writer 
whose originality is questioned. The odds are at least even 
that the coincidence is a chance one, until the answers to 
some of the questions given above have weighted the scales 
on one side or the other. Striking examples of the “ effects 
of hazard,” to use an old play-title, are not lacking. One, 
which might equally well have been set in the preceding 
section, may be found in the tragi-comedy of Jean Rotrou 
called Laure persécutée, Act II, scene 5. The heroine says 
of herself, after relating the story of her dishonor :— 

De ce mortel affront rien ne peut me sauver, 
Et la mer n’a pas d’eaux assez pour m’en laver. 
Compare these words with those of Leonato to his daughter 
in the fourth act of Much Ado about Nothing, scene 1 :— 
She is fallen 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again. 


Rotrou’s piece dates from 1637, but he certainly knew 
nothing of Shakespeare.’ There is no question of remi- 
niscence, conscious or unconscious, on the part of the 
Frenchman ; the figurative exaggeration is such as would 
suggest itself naturally to the mind of a poet, without need 
of foreign stimulation. 

Another example: Recently a student of German litera- 
ture noticed certain poems of the minnesingers which he 
thought resembled some of Goethe’s. Upon closer inspection 
he became convinced that Goethe had really drawn inspira- 
tion for both thought and metre from certain of those 
medieval lyrics. Thus he had a novel theory well under 
way, when he learned, in the course of his investigation, 


1Cf. J. Jarry, Essai sur les Ocuvres de Jean Rotrou, Paris, 1868, p. 92. 
Other comparisons of Rotrou with Shakespeare are there made. 
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that there was only one collection of minnelieder printed in 
Goethe’s time, and that the particular poems in question 
were not in it! So the embryo theory was temporarily 
checked in its growth by a physical impossibility. But the 
student then set himself to examine the poems which Goethe 
could have seen, and found other resemblances quite as 
serviceable as the first. He continued his theory upon that 
basis, and for aught I know it may represent truth. But 
one may pertinently ask whether the arguments adduced to 
show Goethe’s indebtedness to the poems in the collection 
would not apply equally well to those not in it; and, if so, 
what conviction arguments can bring with them, which have 
already proved valueless in a specific instance. One is 
reminded of the conversation which took place between 
Lavengro and Parkinson the poet :— 


Lavengro :—‘‘ Mr. Parkinson, you put me very much in mind of the 
Welsh bards.’’ 

Parkinson :—‘‘ The Welsh what ?’’ 

“Bards. Did you never hear of them?’’ 

“‘Can’t say that I ever did.’’ 

“You do not understand Welsh ?”’ 

“T do not.” 

‘Well, provided you did, I should be strongly disposed to imagine you 
imitated the Welsh bards. . . . The subjects of hundreds of their com- 
positions are the very subjects which you appear to delight in. . . .”’ 

“T can’t help it,’’ said Parkinson, ‘‘and I tell you again that I imitate 
nobody.” 


It is usually not hard and comparatively safe to trace the 
course of a complex plot, especially when there appear in it 
names which serve as ear-marks. The more involved the 
action, the more unusual and striking the details, with so 
much greater certainty may one determine the lineage of an 
outline, the dose of originality injected into it by each 
re-handler, Take the Don Juan theme, for instance, and 
the series of plays and poems each one of which owes its 
being to the Burlador de Sevilla, the fountain-head. The 
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names Don Juan, Elvira, the moving statue, are links which 
connect any work of any country with Spanish literature ; 
and by the use of them each and every author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the Spaniard who, from whatever sources 
he drew his material, established in its broad lines a type. 
That some of his followers greatly modified the type and 
presented it in more artistic form, there can be no doubt ; 
none of them succeeded in concealing the source of his 
theme, if indeed any attempted it. So with other stock 
subjects, Sophonisba, Iphigenia, Amphitryon, ready-made 
stories, which offer to a writer an opportunity to exercise his 
skill in workmanship upon a design proved worthy, instead 
of inventing a plot of uncertain promise. 

Not all stories, to be sure, are so distinctly branded by 
name or incident. There must be, I imagine, a broad and 
hazy middle ground in the field of folklore, upon which the 
critic must pick his way with care. Since all men have a 
common basis of experiences, it is reasonable to suppose that 
similar stories may arise independently in different quarters 
of the globe, just as similar events take place, and similar 
lines are written. Must every anecdote of the fickleness of 
a bereaved wife be regarded as descending in direct line 
from the famous Widow of Ephesus? Anthropologists do 
not believe that the myths of deluges and giants which exist 
among primitive races everywhere indicate one place of 
origin for all, or intercommunication between continents ; 
they regard the stories as representative of a certain stage in 
the development of man’s mind, and therefore likely to 
appear spontaneously anywhere on the globe. And in like 
manner themes of greater refinement may be only manifesta- 
tions of more advanced stages of progress in any part of the 
world. 


4. The broadest kind of influence is that of a man’s 
general point of view. Here is no longer a question of 
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parallel phrases, or conceits, or incidents, but of a whole 
current of thought which a man or group of men has set in 
motion. The subject is a vast one and I cannot more than 
touch upon it. It would include the influence of Plato, of 
Aristotle, upon the world’s thought; it would include the 
inner history of every literary movement, great or small, as 
for example the impetus given to French romanticism by 
‘the Germans, or Gautier’s relation to the realists. To 
determine the extent of power wielded in each case would 
demand extraordinary breadth of knowledge. 

For we are not here dealing merely with an external force 
acting upon an inert body. One must determine the natural 
bent of the one acted upon. It is not impossible that a 
thinking man might independently arrive at the same con- 
clusions as Plato concerning duty, or adopt of his own 
motion an analytical method like Aristotle’s, The romantic 
tendency in a man might be as much the product of his 
own temperament as of the example and writings of a group 
of persons with whom he came in contact. In short, the 
critic must try to settle, by all the means at his disposal, 
the hard problem, whether a writer is carried away by a 
current of ideas, or whether he is himself a moving force in 
the same direction. Probably something of each enters into 
most cases. 


Part Two. 


I pass now to the second main division of my subject, 
which treats of questions of disputed authorship. Such 
cases are not exceedingly common in the history of litera- 
ture, but they are interesting when they do occur, because 
they affect directly our notions about the literary characters 
involved. The personality of an author might appear much 
modified if the disputed work were definitely assigned to 
him. 
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And, before going farther, it should be noted that we 
obtain our chief impression of a dead author from his own 
writings. A few men have their Boswells to transmit to 
posterity their idiosyncracies in a hundred characteristic 
anecdotes, but most often the ultimate mirror of a writer's 
character is the product of his pen. The living people with 
whom we are acquainted impress us with their personality 
not only by what they say, but by their appearance, their 
voices, their gestures, their acts. From a multitude of 
details we form an idea which we may afterward apply as 
a test of authenticity to printed words. Such a criterion js 
more accurate than any which can be compiled from the 
records of the past. Yet even with such an aid, can one 
bind one’s self to select unerringly an article by his friend 
James Smith from among a dozen others? Has not every- 
one experienced that feeling of surprise which comes trom 
seeing the name of some acquaintance at the bottom of an 
article of unexpected merit, and has he not exclaimed “| 
never thought Smith was capable of writing that?” If we 
are thus fallible with respect to persons known to us, are 
we not much more so when dealing with authors whose acts 
are veiled behind the interpretation of biographers, and 
whose only means of direct appeal is through printed pages 
which may represent only a small per cent. of their real 
activity? The probability that some sides of their natures 
are hidden from us makes it possible that some one phase, 
otherwise unknown, may have been expressed in a work 
dissimilar from the rest. A genius has always some unex- 
plored recesses of his personality. It is dangerous to say 
with assurance, Such a man could not have written this. 
No doubt many a critic would have been ready to affirm 
that the abbé Prévost could not have written Manon Lescawi, 
if he had not firmly attached his name to the book. And 
who, knowing Anatole France only through the wholesome 
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charm of le Orime de Sylvestre Bonnard, would ever guess 
him capable of the sticky sensuality revealed in la Rotisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque ? 

On the other hand, I am not sure that it is not equally 
dangerous to use the opposite formula and say: “No one 
but such a man can have written this.” The expression 
is a familiar one. “Who but Mendoza can have written 
Lazarillo de Tormes?” is a question which was long con- 
sidered final. “Who but Cervantes can have written la Tia 
fingida?”—the argument is still thought valid. Perhaps 
these stories really are the work of those famous men, but 
they may also be single gems of some obscure artist, spurred 
on by personal experience or by the example of his betters 
to put all his talent into one supreme achievement. So it 
was with Fernando de Rojas, of whom not a line is known 
outside his master-piece, the Celestina, and the prologues 
which accompany it. 

Returning now to the main matter, I will state again, 
what I do not think anyone will gainsay, that style is an 
absolute criterion of authorship. If it is only by a striking 
coincidence that two men write a phrase in the same words, 
it is inconceivable that they should frame a page of thought 
in identical language. Even if the subject were assigned 
and carefully laid out in divisions by a third party, no two 
men could express it alike. John La Farge tells an incident 
which illustrates the fact in the realm of painting, and it 
would be just as true in literature. He went out with two 
friends, he says, to sketch a landscape, each one intending to 
make as nearly as possible a mere photographic reproduction 
of what lay before his eyes. And yet, when the sketches 
were done, no two were alike. “Two were oblong, but of 
different proportions; one was more nearly a square. In 
each picture the distance bore a different relation to the 
foreground. In each picture the clouds were treated with 
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different precision and different attention. In one picture 
the open sky was the main intention of the picture. In two 
pictures the upper sky was of no consequence—it was the 
clouds and mountains that were insisted upon. ... The 
color of each painting was difterent—the vivacity of colors 
and tone, the distinctness of each part in relation to the 
whole ; and each picture would have been recognized any- 
where as a specimen of work by each one of us, characteristic 
of our names.” 

Prof. Van Dyke, who quotes the above story in illustra- 
tion of the individuality of style which painters cannot 
avoid,’ goes on to comment upon the ease with which an 
observer can from a distance pick out familiar hands in a 
strange gallery,—tell at a glance a Corot, a Titian, or 
a Holbein. And as to literature, he says: “Suppose you 
should have read to you extracts from a hundred famous 
authors, do you think you would have much difficulty in 
recognizing Shakespeare from Victor Hugo, Carlyle from 
Cardinal Newman, or Walter Scott from Swinburne?” No 
doubt we could distinguish between the pairs he mentions, 
but he has picked out as examples figures among the most 
prominent in literature, whose mode of expression is charac- 
teristic even to mannerism. A novice in art can detect 1 
painting in the style of Botticelli or Rubens as far as he can 
see it, and a single word might sometimes suffice to identify 
Carlyle, but the problem is not always so easy as that. 
When it comes to fixing the assignment of a picture to 
Rubens or one of his pupils, the best critics may disagree, 
and the most microscopic study of the brush-strokes hardly 
bring a solution. Giorgione and Titian were painters of 
very unlike temperament, yet to-day nobody knows which 
one of them painted the famous work in the Pitti gallery, 


1J. C. Van Dyke, The Meaning of Pictures, N. Y., 1903, p. 35, note. 
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entitled The Concert. The European galleries are full of 
paintings of uncertain authenticity, and many an art-critic 
has established a reputation by reversing the judgment of 
centuries on the strength of the painting of a finger. 

In the field of literature there is not so much uncertainty, 
but the principle is the same. It is true I have heard the 
statement made that one should be able to fix the date of a 
piece of writing within ten years, by style alone. I do not 
remember that the gentleman who made the statement 
offered to perform the feat himself in all cases with absolute 
accuracy, though he is undoubtedly as well equipped for it 
as anyone. That would mean that he must not only dis- 
tinguish between writers, but he must differentiate the styles 
of the same man at different ages. Could he tell a letter of 
Voltaire’s written in 1750 from one dated 1760, apart from 
their matter? I should incline to doubt it. 

But that would be a self-imposed task of unnecessary 
difficulty, and really outside the subject. If it is possible 
always to detect a writer’s individuality through his words 
that is quite enough. Unquestionably this is often possible. 
If Rudyard Kipling and Swinburne were both to describe a 
white billiard ball, it would probably be easy to fit each set 
of words with the right author; and the broader the scope 
afforded by the subject the greater would be the divergence. 
It would be as impossible for the two versions to be just 
alike in phrase as it would be impossible that a tracing of 
Mr. La Farge’s sketch, laid upon his friend’s, should coin- 
cide with it, line for line, throughout. But sometimes the 
choice lies, not between two, but among many; and the 
candidates may not be as unlike in temperament as Kipling 
and Swinburne. Then it is that style becomes a standard 
as dubious as the critics who interpret it are various in their 
ideas ; the fault, however, lies not in the standard, which is 
infallible, but in the knowledge of the critics, which is 
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incomplete. So in newspaper articles evidences of indi- 
viduality are either non-existent or imperceptible. Students 
of literature seldom have to consider the work of reporters, 
but sometimes the problem before them is no less great. 

In periods of production in which the spirit of the times 
casts into the shade individual differences, periods like those 
of the Provengal lyric or the Spanish drama of the siglo de 
oro, there is a great deal of confusion as to authors. Look 
over a catalogue of Spanish plays from 1600 to 1650, and 
see the number of titles followed by a mark of interroga- 
tion. Many of them are of insignificant value, and not 
worth controversy, but others are among the most brilliant 
dramas of the age. From a list which includes the Burlador 
de Sevilla itself one may select as the most noteworthy 
example el Condenado por desconfiado, a play usually assigned 
to the friar Téllez. Without going into details in the matter, 
it may be said that there are no certain data which confirm 
his authorship. Menéndez y Pelayo, while admitting that 
the style is not like Téllez’s, thinks the play his because 
only a friar knew enough theology to conceive the fine scho- 
lastic distinctions upon which its plot is based. Menéndez 
Pidal accepts Téllez as the author without discussion. So 
weighty an authority as Baist, however, declares the play 
certainly not Téllez’s.'' Unless some bit of evidence now 
hidden comes to light, the matter will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all, and yet the play is anything 
but commonplace. The plot is unusual and fraught with 
meaning, the versification careful and varied, the characters 
subtle, the feeling profound; it was written, I feel sure, by 
one hand alone, and that a master’s. Who was he? Who 
can so subtly divine the characters of all the dramatists of 
that day as to solve the riddle? 


1 Grober’s Grundriss, II. Band, 2. Abteilung, p. 465. 
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Another interesting case is offered us in the recent con- 
troversy concerning /e Paradoxe sur le comédien. A dialogue 
always ascribed to Diderot, and even thought one of his 
most characteristic performances, it was suddenly taken from 
him by a French critic and assigned to a relatively obscure 
publicist named Naigeon, on the strength of a new manu- 
script in the latter’s handwriting. Some defend Diderot’s 
claim, others declare it had always seemed suspicious to 
them. Finally comes a critic, more painstaking and more 
perspicuous than the rest, who restores the dialogue to 
Diderot with some appearance of definitiveness ; basing his 
argument on what may be termed purely mechanical grounds, 
quite apart from any question of style.' If style furnishes a 
safe guide to authorship, the question ought to have been 
settled beyond a doubt on that basis. Does anyone believe 
that both Diderot and Naigeon were capable of writing /e 
Paradoxe sur le comédien? Surely not; the difficulty lay 
with the critics, who were not possessed of data enough or 
delicacy of perception sufficient to detect the personality 
behind the work. 

It is not that the personality is a weak one. Dante 
certainly possessed an individuality as powerful as any in 
the annals of literature ; unique, striking, which seemingly 
left its impress upon everything which it touched. It is not 
that the personality succeeds but weakly in making itself 
felt through its medium of communication. Dante was one 
of the greatest of all masters of language, moulding it to his 
thought with marvellous skill. Yet no critic will affirm 
with absolute certainty that he did or did not write il Fiore, 
and there are numerous sonnets and ballate published with 
his works, the genuineness of which is in dispute. The fact 
is that style alone, however infallible in theory, can never 


See Mod. Lang. Notes, March-April, 1904, p. 97. 
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be accepted as proof positive by the common run of men, 
The critics competent to pass on such a matter must be few 
in number, for they must have imbued themselves to the 
marrow with the spirit of their author by long and intimate 
association. Perhaps a single man, thus equipped, may 
have settled the question in his own mind; he may see ina 
writing evidences of a man’s handiwork which convince him 
utterly; and he may be right; but he can never convince 
the world of scholars, because the world demands evidence 
more ponderable than a turn of speech, more tangible than 
a favorite subtlety of thought. 


CoNCLUSION. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing considera- 
tions are, I think, chiefly three. 

1. The fact that the same phrase appears in authors hay- 
ing no special connection is not sufficient proof that one 
copied from another. 

2. In judging matters of interinfluence and authorship, 
the most mechanical evidence is the most weighty ; wording 
is less subject to wrong interpretation than idea, and tangible 
extrinsic facts are to be preferred to arguments based on 
spirit or style. 

3. There is always reason to distrust an individual 
opinion on a question involving an author’s personality. 
The critic’s own bias inevitably sways the balance. Hence 
problems which depend for their solution on subjective 
evidence can never be considered definitely settled. 

I have not even considered the matter, entirely distinct, 
of plagiarism in relation to an author’s merit. I doubt if 
there are many writers in the history of literature whiose 
reputations have suffered extensively from the borrowings 
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with which they are charged. Neither are there many 
works of real importance which are still at large without 
known sponsors. That is the same as saying that the 
matters under discussion are merely themes for academic 
curiosity, without much practical import. Yet they afford 
the student an excellent opportunity for the exercise of care, 
acute perception, and sound judgment. 


S. Griswotp Mor.ey. 


VIII.—SOURCES OF THE LAY OF YONEC. 


The lay of Yonee is composed of 562 lines of eight 
syllables, riming in couplets. The substance of this charm- 
ing lay of Marie de France is as follows :'— 

There lived in Britain an old knight, who was so jealous 
of his young wife’s beauty that he confined her in a tower 
and placed her under the care of his sister, an aged 
widow. The knight passed his time in the chase, while his 
young wife had no solace but in her tears. One morning 
in April, after he had set off on his usual occupation, the 
fair lady began her lamentations as she was wont to do, 
She execrated the hour when she was born, and the avarice 
of her parents, who had married her to an old jealous 
tyrant. She said that she had heard that gallant kniglits 
and beautiful and affectionate mistresses used to meet, with- 
out blame, and prayed that God might grant her a similar 
adventure. Scarcely had she finished this request when a 
large falcon, entering her room, was gradually transformed 
into a young and handsome knight. The lady was frightened 
at first, but the knight, asking her not to be alarmed, told 
her that he had long known and loved her, and that he 
could never have made her this visit, if she had not first 
expressed a desire to see him. The young woman then 
indicated her willingness to accept him as her lover, pro- 
vided he was a Christian. Thereupon the knight convinced 
her of his faith in God, and they considered themselves as 
man and wife. At the moment of separation the gallant 
lover told his fair mistress that whenever she expressed an 
ardent desire to see him he would instantly be at her side, 


‘See Die Lais der Marie de France, herausgegeben von Karl Warnke. 
Halle, 1900, pp. 123-145. 
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but predicted that the old woman who guarded her would 
finally betray their love. On his return from the chase, the 
jealous old man discovered in the features of his young wife 
traces of unusual satisfaction and delight, whereupon he 
commanded his sister to conceal herself in his wife’s apart- 
ment in order to find out the cause of her great joy. After 
learning that this remarkable change in the conduct and 
appearance of his wife was due to the visits of the falcon, 
he placed before the window a trap composed of sharp steel 
arrows, and went to the chase as was his custom. Soon 
after his departure, his wife summoned Muldumarec, her 
lover, in the usual manner. He flew at once to the window, 
but before entering her room was wounded by the arrows. 
Thereupon, taking leave of his mistress, he announced to 
her that she would give birth to a son, whom she should 
call Yonee, and that this son would be the avenger of his 
parents. He then hastily departed through a window, 
followed by his mistress, who, guided by the trace of his 
blood, finally reached the castle where he lived. He there 
gave her a gold ring, and told her that, while she kept it, 
she would escape the persecution of her jealous husband. 
He also gave her his sword, asking her to deliver it to his 
son when he should be dubbed a knight. The bird-man 
soon died of his wounds and the lady delivered the sword to 
Yonee at the tomb of his father, as she had been requested 
to do. After receiving the sword and learning the history 
of his parents, Yonec slew his step-father and became king 
of the country and hero of the tale. 


I. Previous TREATMENT. 


1. Reinhold Kohler, in his remarks on the lay of Yonec 
in the introduction to Warnke’s! edition of the lays of 


‘See op. cit., pp. cxxii-cxxvi. 
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Marie de France, mentions a number of similar tales, }ut 
does not enter minutely into a discussion of the different 
motifs of the lay. No special attempt is made to show 
which of the various stories cited by him could have been 
used in the composition of the legend as related by Marie, 

2. Toldo, in an article recently published in the Romay- 
ische Forschungen,' calls attention to stories resembling parts 
of the lay of Yonec in Russian and Oriental literature. He 
refers to the knight who had long loved the young woman 
in the tower without having seen her, and could not visit 
her until she manifested a desire to see him, citing in this 
connection several Oriental tales in which two persons, after 
having seen each other in a dream, fell in love without 
having known each other. However, in none of these 
stories does the lady have the power of summoning her 
lover to her side as in the lay of Yonec. 

Toldo also refers to the Indian story of the Fan Prince,’ in 
which a young woman causes a prince to come from a distant 
land by the use of a magic fan. The prince is wounded by 
means of pieces of broken glass placed on the bed in which 
he lies, whereupon he disappears and returns to his realm; 


1See vol. xvi, pp. 609-629. 

2See op. cit., p. 521: ‘‘ Dans le livre des Rois du poéte persan Firdusi, 
ZAl et la belle Tehmineh se prennent d’amour pour I’ autre sans s’ 
jamais vus. Firdusi conte aussi que Ketdyaina, fille de l’empereur de Con- 
stantinople, voit Gushtisp, pour la premiére fois, dans un réve et le 
reconnait ensuite au milieu de sa cour, et la méme histoire est racontée par 
Giami, 4 propos de Zalikha, qui voit son Ydsuf dans son sommeil et se 
prend également d’amour pour lui. C'est 1a une légende répétée dans le 
Roman de Odati et Zariadre composé par Caréte de Mithiléne d’apris les 
récits des soldats macédoniens revenus de la Perse et dans l’histoire de 
Striangée et Zairinaie d'origine orientale trés ancienne. Dans I’ Occident 
Vaventure a été attribuée, comme tout le monde sait, 4 Jauffré Rudel et 4 
Mélisande comtesse de Tripoli ; un récit pareil explique comment Durmart 
s’éprit de la reine d’Irlande ; 4 son tour Else de Brabante fait la connais- 
sance de Lohengrin, de la méme maniére.”’ 

5 See op. cit., p. 621. 
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there he is found and healed by his mistress, to whom he is 
afterwards married. It will be observed that in this tale 
the prince comes in human form, while in the lay of Marie 
de France he comes in the form of a bird. 

However, the legend that recalls the story of Yonee in 
almost all of its details, according to Toldo, is found in 
Russia under the title Le faucon resplendissant.'. In this 
tale a faleon enters the room of the lady whom he loves and 
is suddenly changed into a charming knight. The knight 
then goes in and out at the window whenever he wishes to 
do so, and the young lady, happy because of her love, 
becomes more and more beautiful. Jealous sisters, however, 
place broken glass, needles, and sharp knives on the window 
through which the bird is accustomed to enter. Thereupon 
the knight is wounded and bids farewell to his fiancée, 
telling her to seek him in the thirtieth empire, beyond 
twenty-seven meadows, and adding that she will wear out 
iron sandals and eat bread as hard as stone before she finds 
him. The lady sleeps quietly while her lover is suffering. 
In her sleep she hears his words, but cannot awake. 
However, the next morning when she wakes she notices 
blood on the window, and sets out at once to seek her fiancé. 
On arriving at his palace, she learns that the young prince, 
believing that he has been deceived, has already thought of 
giving his heart to another. Nevertheless, she throws herself 
at his feet, proves her innocence, and is married to him. 

While the Faucon resplendissant and the lay of Yonec are 
analogous stories, the two tales differ in several important 
points. In the first place, the marriage of the bird-man 
and the birth of a son who becomes the hero of the story, 
which are very important incidents in the lay of Yonec, do 
not occur in the Russian story. Furthermore, the Russian 


"See op. cit., p. 628. 
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tale says nothing about the power of the lady to summon 
her lover to her side, as in Marie’s lay. A third very 
important difference lies in the fact that the motif of the 
jealous old man who confines his young wife in a tower is 
not found in the Faucon resplendissant. Finally, in the lay 
of Yonee the bird-man dies of his wounds, while in the 
Faucon resplendissant the ending is happy. 


II. Sources AND COMPOSITION OF THE LAY OF Yovzr, 


A comparison of our lay with the various tales related to 
it shows that the lay represents a fusion of two cycles of 
stories with jealousy as the principal motif. 


1. Motif of the Jealous Husband. 


This motif constitutes the principal theme of the well- 
known legend bearing the name Jnelusa, according to which 
a young wife imprisoned in a tower by a jealous husband is 
visited by a lover, who finally succeeds in carrying her off. 

In the eighth story of the Dolopathos' it is related that 
the son of a Roman senator, who despised the love of 
women, was so annoyed by the entreaties of friends who 
endeavored to persuade him to marry, that he had a stone- 
carver cut in stone the image of a beautiful woman and 
declared that he would never marry unless he found a lady 
as beautiful as the statue. One day some Greeks were 
looking at the statue and on being questioned by the 
senator's son told him that they knew a young woman in 
Greece who was as beautiful as the stone image, but that she 
was imprisoned by her jealous husband in a tower by the 
sea. The handsome youth sailed to the tower and after 


1 See edition by Brunet and Montaiglon. Paris, 1856, vv. 10, 324-11, 
218. 
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finding that the lady was the most beautiful creature in the 
world, avowed his love for her. He then obtained per- 
mission from the lord of that country to build a castle near 
the tower in which the fair lady was imprisoned and had an 
underground passage constructed which communicated with 
her room. By means of this passage he visited her secretly 
for some time and finally carried her to Rome with him. 
This legend occurs with slight variations in the various 
versions of the popular collection of stories known as the 
Historia septem sapientum or the Sept sages.'| That it was 
also well known to the conteurs from whom Marie de France 
heard the stories related in her lays is shown by the fact 
that the same tale forms an episode in her lay of Guigemar.? 

Guigemar, a valiant knight of Bretagne, who despises 
love, is one day chasing a stag in the forest of Liiin. See- 
ing a doe with her fawn in a thicket near by, he draws his 
bow and shoots at her, but the dart after wounding the doe 
rebounds and strikes Guigemar in the thigh. The prophetic 
doe then cries out that Guigemar has killed her and tells him 
that his wound will never be healed until he has undergone 
great suffering for a lover who will have suffered in like 
manner for him. Guigemar, then deciding to seek the land 
where he shall be healed, rides until he comes to the sea, 
where he sees a ship anchored in a harbor. Going on 
board, he finds that the ship is without a pilot and that he 
has no companions. Nevertheless, the magic vessel soon 
bears him to the city where his wound is to be healed. The 
lord of that city is an old man who has a young wife of 
whom he is exceedingly jealous, and whom he has confined 
in a tower where her only companion is a niece. On learn- 
ing the history of Guigemar, the lady invites him to the 


‘See Modern Language Notes, 336-37. 
*See vv. 209-882. 
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tower where she tends his wound. They soon avow their 
passion for each other, and Guigemar remains with her for y 
year and a half. Finally, the lord of the castle learns of 
his presence and forces him to go on board the magic ship, 
which bears him safely to his native land. At length his 
fair mistress escapes from her prison in the tower and is alsy 
borne by the same magic vessel to Bretagne, where, alicr 
some adventures, the lovers are reunited, 

After comparing the lay of Guigemar with the eighth 
story of the Dolopathos, Lucy Allen Paton’ finds certain 
resemblances in phraseology, idea, and structure which lead 
her to suggest that the two versions probably have an ulti- 
mate common source. Whatever may have been the direct 
source from which the author of Marie’s original derived 
the motif of the jealous old man who confines his young 
wife in a tower, it seems certain that this motif in the lay 
of Yonee as well as in the lay of Guigemar was taken from 
the Inclusa,? 


2. Motif of the Bird-man. 


The episode in which a lady is visited by a bird that is 
suddenly transformed into a handsome youth, and a son 
is born who becomes king of the realm and hero of the 
legend, occurs in an early version of the story of the Jealous 
Stepmother, in a form similar to that found in the lay of 


1See ‘‘Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance”? (2ad- 
cliffe College Monographs, No. 13), Boston, 1903, p. 68 : 
Guigemar, vv. 43-44 Dolopathos, vv. 10, 325-26 


vv. 57-58 «yy, 10, 330-31 
“yy, 211-212 «vy, 10, 408-9 
“yy, 387-352 10, 505-28 


? For a Provencal version of the Jnclusa, compare Le Roman de Flamenca, 
ed. by Paul Meyer, Paris, 1901, vv. 1304 ff. 
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Yonec. The Togail Bruidne Daderga, an old Irish legend, 
contains the following incident." “Cormac mac Airt, King 
of Ulster, wedded to the daughter of Eochaid Feidlech, 
High King of Ireland, puts her away ‘because she was 
unfruitful, save that she bore a daughter to Cormac.’ He 
then weds Etain, a dame from faery, who had been the 
lady-love of his father-in-law, Eochaid. ‘Her demand was 
that the daughter of the woman who had been abandoned 
before her should be killed. Cormac would not give her 
(the child) to her mother to be nursed. His two servants 
took her afterwards to a pit, and she laughed a love laugh 
at them when being put into the pit. Their courage left 
them. They placed her subsequently in the calf-shed of the 
cowherds of Etirscel, the great-grandson of Iar, King of 
Tara, and these nurtured her till she was a good embroideress ; 
and there was not in Ireland a king’s daughter more beauti- 
ful than she.’ She is afterwards possessed by one of the 
fairy folk, who comes in to her as a bird and then assumes 
human shape, and he tells her that the king, to whom report 
of her beauty has been made, will send for her, ‘she will be 
fruitful from him (the bird-man), and will bear a son, and 
that son shall not kill birds.’ This happens, and the son 
(Conaire Mor) afterwards becomes High King of Ireland, 
and is hero of the tale.” 

In this Irish story, just as in the lay of Yonec, the lady is 
visited by a bird that assumes human form, and she gives 
birth to a son who becomes king of the country and hero 
of the legend. In the Togail Bruidne Daderga version the 
lady is confined in a calf-shed, while in the lay she is placed 
in a tower. Although it is impossible to say from what 
particular version of the Jealovs Stepmother tale the lay 
derived the motif of the bird-man, it seems fairly certain 


‘Alfred Nutt: Folk-Lore. A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institu- 
tion, and Custom. London, 1891, u, pp. 87-89. 
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that this story was current in the early legendary history 
of Ireland in a form similar to that given above, and we 
have every reason to believe that the author of Yonec knew 
and used it. The version of the Jealous Stepmother found in 
the Togail Bruidne Daderga occurs in a fourteenth century 
manuscript, the Book of Lecan (H. 2.16). However, Alfred 
Nutt! says it is almost certain that this episode existed jn 
the old Irish manuscript, Leabhar n-a h’ Uidre, copied at the 
end of the eleventh century, since the passages that these 
two manuscripts have in common are very similar. Further- 
more, according to Professor Zimmer (Y. V. S., 1887, p. 583) 
the Book of Lecan version was copied from the Book of 
Druim Snechta, a lost manuscript of the tenth or early 
eleventh century, and the Book of Druim Snechta was used 
by the compiler of L. n-H. 


3. Motif of the Wounded Bird. 


As has already been seen, the early Irish version of the 
Jealous Stepmother found in the Togail Bruidne Daderga does 
not contain the incident of the broken glass, or the trap com- 
posed of sharp instruments by which the bird is wounded. 
This motif occurs, however, in the countess of Aulnoy’s story 
of the Blue Bird, a seventeenth century reworking of the 
tale of the Jealous Stepmother. King Charmant, who by a 
malevolent fairy has been transformed into a blue bird, visits 
every night his fiancée, the princess Florine, who is confined 
in a tower by a jealous stepmother. Finally the stepmother, 
learning of these visits, has knives, razors, and daggers fixed 
in the branches of a cypress tree near Florine’s window, 
where the blue bird is accustomed to perch. The bird then 
being wounded by the sharp instruments disappears, but is 


1 See Folk-Lore. London, 1891, 11, p. 88. 
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at length found, in human form and completely healed, ir 
his own realm, where Florine, after convincing him of her 
innocence, is married to him. 

The versions of the Jealous Stepmother' current in the 
folklore of to-day also contain the incident of the trap or 
snare by which the bird is wounded. In the modern forms 
of this folk-tale a young woman, usually the daughter of a 
king, persecuted by a jealous stepmother on account of 
whom she is rudely separated from the rest of the family, is 
visited by a bird that is suddenly transformed into a hand- 
some youth in her presence. These visits are continued until 
the stepmother, discovering their relations, fixes scissors, 
needles, or some sharp instrument in the window where the 
bird enters. The bird-man is then wounded and goes back 
to his realm. Thereupon the lady sets out to seek him, and 
learning on the way the means of curing him, finally finds 
him and heals his wounds. 

The fact that the motif of the wounded bird occurs in all 
the versions that we know of the story of the Jealous Step- 
mother, except in the Togail Bruidne Daderga, leads one to 
believe that this early Irish version is incomplete and that 
the incidents of the snare and the wounded bird were proba- 
bly contained in the original form of the legend. The 
occurrence of these incidents in the modern versions of the 
story, existing in the folk-lore of different countries, points 
to the fact that similar incidents probably existed in the 
ultimate common source of all these versions. 


4. Death of the Bird-man in the Lay of Yonec. 


In Marie’s lay, Muldumarec, after being wounded by the 
arrows placed in the window, hastens to his castle, where his 


‘See Reinhold Kéhler, op. cit., pp. exxv-vi; Toldo, op. cit., p. 620, 
note 2. 
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mistress later finds him in great pain. On her arrival he 
announces to her that he shall die about noon of that day, 
and after giving her a magic ring and placing in her care 
his sword destined for Yonec, bids her depart lest, their 
relations being known to his subjects, she might be obnox- 
ious to them. She has gone only a short distance when she 
hears the ringing of the bells which announce the death of 
her lord. This sad ending probably represents the form 
of the tale of the Jealous Stepmother as it was known at the 
time the lay of Yonec was written. In the modern versions 
of the legend the wounds of the bird-man are such that 
physicians are unable to heal them, but his mistress, follow- 
ing him, learns on the way from ravens,' witches,’ or by 
some other means, how she may cure him, and on arriving 
at the castle where her lever is suffering and expected to 
die, she applies the remedy and heals him. As the healing 
motif occurs neither in the Togail Bruidne Daderga, nor in 
the lay of Yonec, nor in the Blue Bird, the three oldest 
known versions of the Jealous Stepmother, it seems almost 
certain that it did not exist in the original form of the 
legend, but was added from some other source. The story 
of the Fan Prince,’ which was confused with the Jealous 
Stepmother tale, contains this motif, and it was probably from 
this story that the modern versions of the Jealous Stepmother 
borrowed it. The substance of the story of the Fan Prince 
is as follows : 

A prince, before setting out on a long voyage, asks six of 
his seven daughters what they wish him to bring them on his 
return. Some ask for jewels, others for precious stones, 


1See Diinische Volksmérchen. Nach bisher ungedruckten Quellen erzililt 
von Svend Grundtvig. Uebersetzt von W. Leo. Leipzig, 1878, pp. 125- 
147. 

2See Toldo, op. cit., p. 620, note 2. 

5 See Toldo, op. cit., pp. 621-23 ; Romania, x, pp. 123-24. 
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another for a necklace, and still another for silk. The 
youngest one, being asked by the prince’s messenger, merely 
replies by saying Sabr (which means ‘wait’). The messenger, 
however, thinking this is the name of the article that she 
desires, returns to the prince and tells him that his daughter 
wants Sabr. The father, on reaching the end of his voyage, 
purchases the presents for six of his daughters, and then 
goes on board the ship to return home, but the ship will not 
move, because he has not kept the promise made to his 
youngest daughter. In his search for the Sabr, he finds 
that the son of the king of that country is called Sadr. 
After hearing the request of the prince’s youngest daughter, 
the king’s son sends her a box containing a fan by means of 
which she can summon him to her side whenever she 
desires to do so. Love grows apace between them, and the 
day that they are married her jealous sisters place pieces 
of broken glass on the bed where the prince is to lie, 
whereupon he is wounded and returns to his distant 
realm. His lady follows him and learns on the way, 
from a parrot and a starling, the means by which she 
cures him. 

The same story with slight variations is found in Italian 
folk-lore.'’ In this tale the youngest of three daughters 
desires that her father, a rich merchant, bring her a vaso di 
ruta, a kind of plant. Here again the father forgets his 
promise, and when he wishes to return home the ship will 
not move until he has fulfilled it. He learns that the king 
of the country to which he has gone is the only one who 
possesses the plant that he desires. At the request of the 
merchant, the king sends the plant to his daughter, instruct- 
ing her to burn a leaf every evening. This she does, and 
every time she burns a leaf of the plant the son of the king 


See Romania, x, 122-123. 
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appears. One evening when she is absent, however, her 
jealous sisters put fire to her room and burn the plant with 
the rest. The prince comes, as usual, but is badly burned 
and also wounded by pieces of glass. On her return, the 
merchant’s daughter disguises herself as a man and goes in 
search of the prince. On her way she learns from an ogre 
and an ogress the means by which she cures him.’ 

The confusion of the legend of the Fan Prince and that 
of the Jealous Stepmother probably took place very late, 
since the healing motif is found only in the modern versions 
of the tale of the Jealous Stepmother. In the lay of Vonec 
the mistress of Muldumarec knows nothing of the art of 
healing wounds, and hence the bird-man dies. Likewise, in 
the story of the Blue Bird, Florine does not cure King 
Charmant, but fortunately, when she finds him, his wounds 
have already been healed. In the Portuguese? version of 
this legend the bird is also wounded and dies just as in the 
lay of Yonec. In the Portuguese tale, however, the bird 
never assumes human form. 

The confusion of the story of the Fan Prince with that 
of the Jealous Stepmother seems also to account for that 
variant of the latter tale in which jealous sisters are sul- 
stituted for a jealous stepmother. The substitution probably 
represents a blending of themes originally distinct, and 
therefore indicates a close association of the two narratives. 

In an Italian story entitled King Bean* an old man has 
three daughters, the youngest of whom loves King Bean 


1For a comparison of the different stories related to the theme of the 
Fan Prince compare Romania, x, 117-143. 

?See Portuguese Folk Tales, collected by C. Pedroso, and translated from 
the original ms. by Miss Henriqueta Monteiro. London, 1882, No. x1. 

5See Fiabe e Novelle Popolari Veneziane raccolte da Giuseppe Bernoni, 
Venezia, 1873, No. xv; Italian Popular Tales, by Thomas Frederick 
Crane, A. M., London, 1885, pp. 12-17. 
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without having seen him; and after she has sent her father 
to him three times, requesting him to marry her, the king 
finally consents, saying that she must first prepare three 
vessels,—one of milk and water, one of milk, and one of 
rose-water. He also sends her a bean, saying that when she 
desires to see him she has only to go out on the balcony and 
open the bean. The young lady prepares the vessels as 
directed, and opens the bean, whereupon a bird comes and 
bathes in the three vessels and then comes out the most 
handsome youth in the world. The other two sisters, learn- 
ing of these visits, place broken glass in the vessels, thus 
causing the bird to be wounded. The wounded bird then 
flies away, followed by the young woman, who learns from 
witches the means by which she cures it. 

That the story of the Jealous Sisters' represents a fusion 
of the tale of the Jealous Stepmother with the theme of the 
Fan Prince appears clearly in the Greek? version of the 
Jealous Sisters, which gives us enough of the original themes of 
the two earlier stories to show that they were being confused. 
It therefore affords strong corroborative evidence. Accord- 
ing to this Greek tale a merchant, before starting to India, asks 
his three daughters what presents they wish him to bring 
them on his return. The eldest daughter desires a dress, 
the second a kerchief, and the youngest a golden switch. 
On reaching India he buys the dress and the kerchief, but 
forgets the golden switch. Consequently, when he goes on 
board the ship, he finds that, in spite of the favorable winds, 
it will not move until he has fulfilled the promise that he 
had made to his youngest daughter. Thereupon he goes to 
a large castle where dwells the king’s son, who is called the 


"I have named this story the Jealous Sisters in order to distinguish it 
from the closely related tale of the Jealous Stepmother from which it is 
derived. 

*See Griechische und albiinische Mirchen, gesammelt, iibersetzt und erliiutert 
von J. G. von Hahn. Erster Theil. Leipzig, 1864, pp, 97-102. 
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golden switch. The prince shows the merchant the portrait 
of a lady whom he has seen in a dream, and tells him that 
he has dreamed that he will marry her. It happens to be 
the portrait of the merchant’s youngest daughter, to whom 
the prince then sends a letter, a basin, and a ring. In the 
letter he tells her that if she wishes him to come to her, she 
must fill the basin with water, throw the ring into it, and 
call him three times. This she does, and a dove comes, which, 
after having bathed in the water, assumes human form. 
The visits of the prince to the merchant’s daughter are 
continued until her sisters become very jealous. Finally 
one of them places a knife in the basin, and the prince, 
being wounded, disappears. The youngest sister then follow- 
ing him learns on her way the means of healing his wounds. 

In this Greek story the long voyage of the merchant, 
the presents promised to his daughters, the ship that will 
not move until he has fulfilled his promise to his youngest 
daughter, and the fact that the article desired by the young- 
est daughter bears the name of the prince to whom she is 
afterwards married, certainly represent the first part of the 
story of the Fan Prince. On the other hand, the bird that 
assumes human form is the subject of the Jealous Stepmother 
tale. Some features of the Fan Prince are found combined 
with the theme of the Jealous Stepmother. 

The story of the Jealous Sisters, the tele in which the 
jealous stepmother has been replaced by jealous sisters under 
the influence of the Fan Prince, is very closely related to 
that of the Jealous Stepmother, as is shown by the fact that 
jealousy and the bird which has the power of assuming human 
shape are the principal motifs in both cases. However, a 
careful examination of the different versions of these two 
legends reveals some very important differences. In the 
first place, not only is the relation that the jealous one 
sustains to the fair lady visited by the bird-man entirely 
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different in the two tales, but in the story of the Jealous 
Sisters there are always three or more sisters, while in the 
Jealous Stepmother tale there is one step-sister, or a sister-in- 
law, as in the lay of Yonec. In the second place, in all 
the versions of the Jealous Stepmother story that I have 
examined, the stepmother has her step-daughter either sent 
away from home or confined in a tower. In the early Irish 
version contained in the Togail Bruidne Daderga, the step- 
daughter is placed in a calf-shed, while in the Danish version 
given by Grundtvig' and in an Italian story published by 
Rua in the Archivio per le tradizioni popolari (vol. v1), she is 
sent to a remote castle. In the lay of Yonee and in the story 
of the Blue Bird, on the other hand, she is confined in a 
tower. 


5. The Motive that probably led to the Fusion of the Two 
Stories used in the Composition of the Lay of Yonec. 


The principal motive for combining the theme of the 
Inclusa and that of the Jealous Stepmother, the two legends 
from which the lay of Yonee was probably derived, doubtless 
lay in the desire of the minstrels or story-tellers, from whom 
Marie heard the tale, to substitute a supernatural for a 
natural means of reaching the imprisoned lady. The first 
part of the story of the Inclusa, the theme according to 
which a jealous old man has a young and beautiful wife 
whom he confines in a tower, was used in the lay. On the 
other hand, the second part of the Jnclusa, where a hand- 
some youth visits by means of an underground passage a 
fair lady imprisoned in a tower, has been omitted in Marie’s 
lay, and the story-tellers substituted for the motif of the 
underground passage the theme of the Jealous Stepmother, 


‘See Diinische Volksméirchen, translated by W. Leo, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 
125-147. 
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according to which the gallant lover assumes the form of a 
bird in order to reach his lady. 

If my conclusions in this paper be correct, they show that 
the lay of Yonec is composed of traditions gathered from 
different sources. Of the material used in its composition 
the legend of the Jealous Stepmother is a Western tale 
(perhaps of Celtic origin), while the Inclusa is probably an 
Oriental story. Speaking of the Inclusa episode in the lay 
of Guigemar, William Henry Schofield’ designates it as “a 
transformed Oriental tale of a harem adventure in which 
a jealous, spy-setting husband detects the amour of his young 
wife, whom he has kept confined in a place apart, and of 
whose attendant it is stated euphemistically (1. 257) that he 
was an eunuch.” In view of Marie’s slender claim to origi- 
nality, the work of combining the themes of the Jnclusa and 


: 

of the Jealous Stepmother should doubtless be attributed to 4 

the story-tellers from whom she received the tale. 4 

M. Jounston. a 

| 1 The Lays of Graclent and Lanval, and the Story of Wayland (Publications s 

Bit of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. xv, 2. New Series, vol. 4 

it vin, 2, p. 173). For other lays which show a mixture of Celtic and foreign va 

uh} material, compare Schofield (op. cit., pp. 172-179). = 
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IX.—ROMANCE ETYMOLOGIES. 


I. 


French fléchir << Old French fleschir < fleschier, “to bend,” 
< *flexiedre < flerus < flectere, “to bend.” 

French fléchir, O. F. fleschir, fleskir has been derived by 
Forster, Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., 11, p. 262, from a Latin 
*fleskire < *flescus < flerus. The assumption of the shift of 
ks to sk is defended by an appeal to alaskir from larus, seem- 
ingly showing the same metathesis. This phonetic step, 
which must be assigned to a Latin period, is in both instances 
certainly unjustifiable, although it has been admitted by 
excellent authorities. In the Dictionnaire général we find 
French ldcher derived from a type *lascare < larare. Here 
the assumption of metathesis seems to go back to Diez, 
Etymologisches Wb., pp. 188 f., who cites as analoga Cam- 
panian fisquer for fixer and lusque for luxe; but these forms 
clearly represent popular deformations of learned words and 
are accordingly irrelevant. French /dcher has also been 
derived by Gréber, who evidently objects to the dubious 
metathesis, from Old High German *lasc, a type assumed to 
account for Middle High German Jasch, “ schlaff,” and Old 
Norse loskr, “schlaff,” “lass.” Kluge, however (Etymolo- 
gisches Wb., 6th ed.), is inclined to derive the Germanic 
from the Romance group. Grdéber’s derivation has also been 
disputed on phonological grounds by Mackel ; cf. Kérting, 
s. v. *lask, who rejects the Germanic etymon. The correct 
etymon for ldcher, namely *laxicare, was first suggested by 
Ulrich, Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., 1x, p. 429; is rejected 
by Korting, who says that the assumption of the type is 
unnecessary and seems to consider the derivation of the 
339 
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French word unsettled ; but is accepted by Meyer-Liibke, 
Rom. Gramm., u, p. 608. It will be seen later that */q,j. 
care presents a perfect phonetic type for the derivation of 
the French form. The cognate Romance forms (Proyenc:| 
lascar, etc.) present no difficulty. Returning to fléchir, we 
need only mention the derivation of the word from flecters, 
adopted by Diez, which is phonetically impossible. Paris, 
Rom., vil, p. 628, has explained fléchir as derived from 
the adjective flesche, “bent,” and the latter as a postverha| 
from fleschier, which he derives from *flescare for jlerare, 
My objections to this etymology are as follows. In the first 
place, the existence of the adjective flesche is extremely doubt- 
ful. Scheler and Paris (/. c.) thought it occurred in one Old 
French passage, namely, in the Saint Eloi, 92b: Genous 
fleches, enclin le chief. Here Forster, however (article cited), 
reads fiechés, and the passage is also quoted in this form by 
Godefroy. No evidence for the existence of the word has 
appeared in Godefroy’s Complément, and under the circum- 
stances it should doubtless be regarded as imaginary. In 
the second place, the phonetic step from flerare to *fleseare 
is without support. Finally Gréber, Archiv f. lat. Lex. vu. 
Gr., 1, p. 285, explains fléchir as a collateral form of 
flechier showing a change of conjugation. This explanation 
certainly seems to be the correct one. A glance at the 
lexicon is sufficient to convince one that verbs fluctuating 
between the -ir and -(i)er conjugations were fairly common 
in Old French: note, e. g., refroidier, refroidir ; embalsemer, 
embalsamir ; engrossier, engrossir ; amplier, amplir; empo- 
enter, empoentir; empreignier, empreignir. The list could 
undoubtedly be greatly lengthened. 

Now, to explain this earlier form flechier, Grober (article 
cited) sets up a type *flecticare, which is accepted by Korting, 
but which does not account for the Old French form fleschier. 
Paris and Forster (articles cited) assume that the regular 
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Old French form of both flechier and flechir had an s, and, 
in view of the spellings with s cited by Forster, this opinion 
certainly seems to be correct. Several forms with s will also 
be seen in Godefroy. 

The right etymon is *flexicare. This type was first 
suggested by Grober (article cited), who rejected it on the 
ground that it should have given O. F. *fleischier. For a 
similar reason the Dictionnaire général rejects *taxitare as 
the etymon of O. F. taster, Modern French (éfer, alleging 
that this Latin type would have given O. F. *taister. But 
both authorities are in error regarding the sound-law here 
in question, which is stated by Schwan-Behrens, Altfranz. 
Gramm., 4th ed., § 158, 2, as follows :— 


‘Véllige Assimilation des Palatals an den folgenden Konsonanten trat 
.... in vortoniger Stellung in der Verbindung ks +- Kons. ein: Beispiele : 
.... sextarju > sestier, dextrariu > destrier, *tax(i)tare > taster, entox(i care 
> entoschier, extendere > estendre, extorquére > estordre, satzunbetonte extra > 
estre und jorta > juste.”’ 

To these examples we may now add *flexicare > fleschier, 
which is perfectly analogous to intoxicare > entoschier, *laxi- 
care > laschier, and *taxicare > taschier. Técher, the modern 
form of taschier, is derived by the Dictionnaire général from 
*taseare, a metathesized form of taxare. But, as has been 
shown above, the analoga seemingly justifying the assump- 
tion of a metathesis of the group ks in a Latin period are of 
no value. The etymon *tazicare is due to Ulrich, Zeitschrift 

f. rom. Phil., 1x, p. 429. It is put in brackets by Korting, 
but is accepted by Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., 1, p. 608.! 
The fact that a so-called epenthetic i does not appear in 
developments like that of *taxitare > taster is to be explained 


daring etymology tdche < *tascea < *rdoxis < rdgis, recently sug- 
gested by T. Claussen, Romanische Forschungen, xv (1904), p. 847, scarcely 
deserves mention. The Dictionnaire général correctly states that tdche is a 
postverbal from tdcher. 
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by the chronology of the sound-change. It is well known 
that the pretonic vowel in paroxytones and the posttonic 
vowel in proparoxytones dropped at different dates. Thus 
*taxitare, as is evidently assumed by Schwan-Beh rens, /, », 
had been reduced to *tastare in a period when *tavitat was 
still trissyllabic. One might of course also expect a form 
of the verb with epenthetie i, preserved from the proparoxy- 
tone forms, to survive, and this actually did happen in ain 
cases. We need only cite the postverbal test beside tast, pre- 
supposing a form *taister beside taster, and the still more 
striking form entoischier beside entoschier < intoxicare. 

If this reasoning is correct, we have established a conclu- 
sion diametrically opposed to that of the Dictionnaire général, 
s. v. fléchir, which says with regard to the etymology of the 
word: “Origine inconnue. La forme du mot ne permet pas 
d’y voir un représentant, direct on indirect, du latin jlectere, 
qui a cependant le méme sens.” 


II. 


Spanish rosca, “screw” < *résicdre < résus < radere, “to 

In Monlau’s Diccionario etymolégico we find the following 
note: “ Rosca: ‘Es del vascuence errosca, y se dijo de 
erruzca, & fuerza, por la grande que tiene para mover grandes 
pesos.’ (Larramendi.) Segtin Covarrubias viene del latin 
ruere, lanzarse, arrojarse, porque gira sobre si misma. Diez 
afirma, con més acierto, que el orfgen de rosca es todavia 
desconocido.” The word is missing in K6rting’s index. On 
consulting the recent edition of the dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy, we are told that rosca is derived from an absurd 
Greek etymon. 

I derive the word from *rosicare, “to gnaw,” the exist- 
ence of which in late Latin is rendered certain by Italian 
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rosicare, Provengal rosegar, “to gnaw.” The etymology 
presents no phonetic irregularity. For the ¢, ef. rasear, “to 
scratch” < *rasicare, “to scratch.” There is no reason for 
doubting that intervocalic ¢ in this position, in Spanish as in 
Provengal and French, may either remain a surd or become 
a sonant, according to the date at which the preceding vowel 
dropped. The formation of rosca, “a gnawing instrument ” 
as a postverbal from *rosicare, “to gnaw,” has countless 
parallels, for which I refer to Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., 
u, pp. 444 ff. I need only mention Italian leva, “lever,” 
from levare, “to raise.” For the sense-development we may 
compare English bit, i. e., apparently “a biting instrument,” 
and Italian succhiare, “to bore,’’ generally derived from 
*suculare, “to suck.” *Rosicare may have a direct descend- 
ant in the Spanish technical word roscar, “to furrow,” 
which, however, may also be a recent derivative from rosca. 


Spanish sesgo, “ oblique” < sesgar, “to cut obliquely” << 
*stsecdre, “to cut apart.” 

To explain Spanish sesgo, “oblique,” Baist, Zeitschrift f. 
rom. Phil., vi, p. 122, sets up a type *sésecus, which he 
attempts to support by the analogy of circumsecus, extrinsecus. 
The formation of *sésecus is not made sufficiently probable, 
and the etymon is rightly rejected by Kérting, who favors 
the derivation from *subsecare. The latter type, however, 
presents insuperable phonetic difficulty, to say nothing of 
semantic obscurity. Ulrich, Zeitschrift fiir rom. Phil., rv, 
p. 383, derived sesgar from *sézicare < *serus < sectus, but 
Kérting objects to the etymology on the ground that *serus 
for sectus is a monstrosity. *Stzicare also presents phonetic 
and semantic difficulty. 

The right etymon is *sésecdre, “to cut apart,” an unim- 
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peachable formation presenting no phonetic irregularity, 
This type was also thought of by Baist (article cited), who 
dismissed it on account of the existence of the adjective 
sesgo. But the derivation of sesgo as a postverbal from 
sesgar presents no difficulty. On the formation of post- 
verbal adjectives I refer to Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., 11, 
p- 448, and to the Dictionnaire général, 1, § 53. The 
sense-development also presents no difficulty: 1) “to cut 
apart,” “to cut across ;” 2) “cut across,” “ oblique.” 


IV. 


French ruche, “hive” (beside rouche, “hull of a ship on 
the stocks”) < O. F. rusche, Prov. rusca, Piedmontese and 
Lombard rusca, “bark,” < Comascan ruscd, “ to scale off,” 
< *rispicare < *ruspare, “to scratch.” 

In the Dictionnaire général we are told that ruche is of 
Celtic origin. Ké6rting’s article on the word reads as 
follows :— 

‘*Riisca ist das vorauszusetzende, aber beziiglich seines Ursprunges ganz 
dunkle Grundwort zu prov. rusca, Baumrinde (auch piemont. und lomb. 
rusea) ; altfrz. rusche (norm. ruque), neufrz. ruche (aus Baumrinde ge- 
fertigter Bienenkorb, Schiffsrumpf). Diez 673 hielt das Wort fiir keltisch, 
Thurneysen, p. 111, verneint dies.’’ 

To make it clear that the words for “hive” and “ bark” 
are identical, Diez, /. c., cites Spanish corcho, meaning both 
“bark of the cork-tree” and “bee-hive.” I propose to 
derive the group from the verbal type *ruspicare, which 
seems to explain perfectly all the forms. For the dropping 
of the middle vowel in Provengal and French we may com- 
pare Latin hospitale > Prov. ostal, O. F. ostel. In Tuscan, 
hospitale becomes ospedale, retaining the pretonic vowel. 
But Meyer-Liibke, Italienische Grammatik, p. 71, notes that 
the Italian dialects diverge widely from Florentine in their 
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treatment of syncope, and in view of the vagueness of our 
present knowledge of the whole question I hold that, unless 
the contrary assumption can be supported by evidence, we 
should admit the regularity of the development of *ruspicare 
into an early Italian *ruscare, surviving in Comascan as 
ruseé, whence as postverbals Piedmontese and Lombard 
rusca. We may perhaps cite Tuscan tastare < *tazitare, 
destare < *de-excitare as showing a development parallel to 
that assumed, though, to be sure, the consonant-groups in 
question are quite different. This verb *ruspicare is derived 
readily enough, by the elimination of the common suffix 
-icare, from *ruspare, the existence of which in Latin with 
the original meaning of “to scratch” is generally admitted 
by Romance scholars, e. g., by Diez, Koérting, and Schuc- 
hardt (Romanische Etymologieen, 1, p. 27) on account of 
the existence of Latin ruspari, “to examine,” and Italian 
ruspare, “to scratch.”” The semantic series,—1) “ to scratch 
off,” “to peel,” 2) “ peel,” “bark,” 3) “hive made of bark,” 
4) “hive,”—seems perfectly legitimate, particularly in view 
of the fact that the first stage is supported by Comascan 
rused, “to scale off.” 


CarRL C. Rice. 
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X.—SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
SQUIRE’S TALE. 


Among unfinished stories the Squire’s Tale holds a promi- 
nent place. Milton, in a familiar passage, lamented its 
il fragmentary condition,’ and all other lovers of good literature 
‘a have shared his regret. Two persons have attempted to a 
ie finish the tale “half told.” Spenser’s completion is well- 

i known.” Well known, and somewhat notorious, too, is the 
laborious ambition of John Lane.’ His dull lines, having 
neither anything in common with Chaucer nor any native 
worth, can be of only curious interest to students of literature. 
They but remind us that the story of “Cambuscan” will 4 
never be wholly told. 


I. 


The fragmentary condition of the Squire’s Tale makes 
very difficult the task of establishing its source. So far, at 
least, the patient thought of scholars has met with slight 
reward. Professor Skeat proposed a connection with Marco 


1 Milton, Penseroso, 109 ff. : 
‘¢Or call up him that left half told 


The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, es 

And who had Canace to wife, ‘ 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass, BS 

And of the wondrous horse of brass e 

On which the Tartar king did ride.”’ ® 

2 Faerie Queene, Book 1v, Canto 1, st. 30, to end of Canto mi. This, S 
perhaps, should not strictly be called a completion, as Spenser took up only c 
one of the threads which Chaucer had let fall. Be 


3 John Lane, Continuation of Chaucer’ s Squire’s Tale, ed. by F. J. Furni- 
vall, Chaucer Society, 1887. 
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Polo, and Dr. Brandl constructed an ingenious allegory as 
the true foundation of the story.? Professor Manly has at 
least shaken confidence in Skeat’s theory,* and Professor 
Kittredge has cleared away Brandl’s obstruction from the 
path of research, affirming at the close of his searching 
criticism in Englische Studien, that, “for ail that appears to 
the contrary, the world has been right for the last five 
hundred years in regarding the Squire’s Tale as nothing 
more or less than a romance.” * 

Although the source of Chaucer’s romance is far from 
discovery, a number of analogues have been collected. Most 
of these are contained in Mr. Clouston’s substantial Magic 
Elements in the Squire’s Tale.” We are safe in saying that 
Chaucer never knew the greater number of Mr. Clouston’s 
stories, although the like of some of them may have come to 
his attention. The Cléomades, in some form, he probably 
did know. Professor Skeat refers to this long romance of 
Adenés le Roi, but presents no extended comparison between 
Chaucer’s story and that of the French minstrel.6 Mr. 
Clouston, on the other hand, summarizes the Cléomades, 
indicates the main points of difference between the two 
poems, and concludes that these differences could not have 
been “ merely fortuitous.” 7 

There is an antecedent probability that Chaucer knew 
the Cléomades story. The romance was in vogue during the 
fourteenth century. Allusions to it are found in Froissart 
and in the poems of Chaucer’s friend Eustache Deschamps.® 


* Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ut, 470 ff. ; v, 371. 
2 Englische Studien, x11, 161 ff. 8 Publs. of M. L. A., xt, 349 ff. 
‘ Englische Studien, 1 ff. 
‘ ° Chaucer Society, 1889 (Lane, Continuation of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale, Part 
I). 
® Oxford Chaucer, m1, 475 f. 
"Lane, Continuation of Chaucer’ s Squire’s Tale, Part II, 382 ff. 
* Histoire littéraire de la France, xx, 718. 
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This antecedent probability that Chaucer knew the Cléome)>s 
is strengthened by the fact that its author, Adenés le Roi, 
was once honored by an English king. In British Museum 
ms. No. 6965, is the following entry :—“ Firmaculum 
aureum pretii LX s. datur per Ricardum vidulatorem regis, 
nomine regis, Adoe menestrallo comitis Flandriae, apud 
Gand, vu die novembris.” The entry was found in 
statement of expenses of Edward the First of England by 
M. le baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, who concluded from it 
that Adenés was still living in 1297. Edward the First, 
who had affianced one of his sons to Philippine, daughter 
of Adenés’ patron, Gui de Dampierre, count of Flanders, 
went to Flanders in 1297 to help the count against his 
over-lord Philippe le Bel, king of France. The accounts 
of Edward’s household tell us that the king was at Ypres on 
the fifth of November, where two minstrels were admitted 
to the honor of giving him proof of their talent. Three 
days later the king was at Gand, where he gave to Aden?s 
the firmaculum aureum, mentioned in the royal accounts.’ 
The facts that Edward thus honored Adenés and that the 
poet was a minstrel in the family of his daughter-in-law, 
might well be considered as strengthening in England the 
popularity of the Cléomades. If so, Chaucer, though he 
wrote his poem almost a century later, would have been the 
more likely to have known the story. 

Another romance, written in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century and closely resembling the Cléomades, deserves 
our attention. It is the Méliacin by Girard of Amiens.’ 
The romance, as a whole, is still in manuscript, although 


excerpts have been published by Stengel* and Keller.‘ 


1André Van Hasselt, Li Roumans de Cléomadés, par Aedenes li Rois, 2 
vols., Bruxelles, 1865; 1, xvi ff. 


a 
3 
3 
2 
fi 4 
i 4 
ii 2 Histoire littéraire de la France, Xxxt, 171 ff. 
| 4 3 Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, x, 460 ff. g 
i * Romvart, 99 ff. 4 
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Gréber supposes that Girard wrote the poem for Marguerite, 
daughter of Philip the Bold, at the instance of some knight 
who was acquainted with Adenés’ Cléomadés through a 
“blosse Nacherzihlung.”' Chauvin,’ Tobler,* and Paris,‘ 
on the other hand, think that Girard and Adenés were 
indebted to a common source, Chauvin holding that this 
source was a Spanish poem printed with an old Spanish 
translation of The Thousand and One Nights, and Paris 
thinking that it was an abridged French form of a Spanish 
oral version. 

Whichever of the above views is accepted, the Méliacin is 
of interest in connection with the English poem. Here, as 
in the case of the Cléomades, there are points of contact with 
England. Girard dedicated his Escanor to Eleonore, wife 
of Edward the First. Moreover, he shows in that story 
such familiarity with the topography of England as to 
warrant the supposition that he once resided at the English 
court.’ Granted this, his poems were probably well known 
in England fifty years before Chaucer was born, and the 
Méliacin, closely resembling the Cléomadés, may have done 
something to strengthen the popularity of the story in Chau- 
cer’s country. 

What I have said of the association between Adenés and 
Girard and the English court may be gratuitous. Chaucer, 
who was a hungry reader, would probably in any case have 
known romances which were well liked across the channel. 
But I would not only show that Chaucer probably knew the 
Cléomadés story, but would further seek to explain why he 
selected a tale which, in itself, did not seem to attract him. 

1 Grundriss, 2, 787 ff. 

* Pacolet et les Mille et une Nuits, Wallonia, Janvier-Février, 1898, 5 ff. 
® Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, x1, 421 ff. 
mn 27, 325 ff. (Review of Chauvin, Pacolet et les Mille et une 


5 Grober, Grundriss, 2, 786. 
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He may well have chosen the story of the cheval de fust, not 
simply because the tale was famous, but because Adenés and 
Girard, though dead for almost a hundred years, were sti]| 4 
remembered at the English court. Just which version of 
the story Chaucer followed, and to just what extent he 
changed that version, are questions yet to be answered. For 
the present it may be of interest to indicate the points of 
similarity and difference between the English fragment and 
the French romances, and then to point out some noteworthy 
associations of the Cléomades story with magic elements 
found in the Squire’s Tale but not appearing in the narrative 
proper of either the Cléomades or the Méliacin. 

Assuming on the part of my reader an acquaintance with 
the Squire’s Tale, I shall give a brief summary of the 
Cléomades :—Marcadigas, son of Caldus, king of Sardinia, 
marries Ynabele, daughter of the king of Spain. They 
have one son, Cléomadés; and three daughters, Elyador, 
Feniadisse, and Marine. Marcadigas is visited on his birtli- 
day, May the first, by three kings: Melocandis, king of 
Barbary ; Baldigans, king of Armenia ; and Crompart, king 
of Bugia. They bring rich and curious gifts: Melocandis 
et gives a golden hen and three golden chickens, capable of 
“ i walking and singing; Baldigans, a man of gold, who blows 
fae a golden trumpet at the approach of treason ; Crompart, a 
2 horse of ebony, which is governed by pias. In return for 
j these gifts the three kings ask the three daughters of Marca- 
digas in marriage. Elyador and Feniadisse are well pleased, 
;, because to their lot have fallen the handsome knights, Melo- 
: candis and Baldigans. Marine, the most beautiful of the 
daughters of Marcadigas, is, on the contrary, sorely grieved, 
because Crompart, who wishes to marry her, is marvellously 
ugly. Turning in distress to her brother, Cléomades, she BA 
begs him to deliver her from the loathsome knight. ‘The a 
prince takes his sister’s part, and, in quarrelsome mood, e 
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tells Crompart that his horse is no good. “Try it,” says 
Crompart. Cléomadés, mounting, turns a pin which sets the 
horse flying through the air. The prince, unacquainted with 
the use of the pins, is unable either to guide or to stop his 
steed. 
Cléomadés hastens over the country until by persistent 
experiment he has learned the mechanism of his horse. He 
then alights upon a tower, and, passing through a trap-door, 
finds his way to a chamber in which the fair Clarémondine 
is asleep. As soon as she awakens, he declares his love for 
her; but shortly after he is taken by the lady’s angry father. 
Condemned to death, he asks the privilege of dying upon 
his horse. The request is granted; but no sooner has the 
prince mounted than he makes off. He proceeds to the court 
of Seville, where the marriages of Melocandis and Baldigans 
are celebrated. Crompart, in the meanwhile, had been 
banished, and resided in the neighborhood of Seville attend- 
ing the sick. 

Soon after his sisters are married, Cléomadés sets out to 
obtain Clarémondine. He succeeds without difficulty in 
finding her and in bringing her back to Seville. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he leaves her outside of the city while he 
goes to prepare for her arrival. Crompart finding Claré- 
mondine pretends that he has been sent to escort her into 
the city. They mount upon the horse and Crompart carries 
her away for the satisfaction of his lust and his revenge. 
The rest of the romance recounts the various adventures of 
Cléomadés in recovering Clarémondine and in bringing her 
back to Seville. 

One incident in these adventures is worthy of special 
comment. Cléomadés, having directed his search toward 
the kingdom of Tuscany, comes to a castle, where he asks 
hospitality. After he has been well received he is told that 
a strange custom prevails at that castle: every man enter- 
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tained there should the following morning either leave his 
arms and his horse behind or should singly engage two 
brave knights. Cléomadés chooses the latter alternative and 
next morning engages the two knights. He is victorious, 

The points of difference between the Cléomades and 
Chaucer’s story are numerous and obvious. In Cléomads 
three kings come to the king of Seville, and in return fir 
their three gifts ask his daughters in marriage ; in Chaucer 
one knight from “the king of Arabie and Inde” brings to 
the king of Tartarye four gifts, asking nothing in return. 
Moreover except in one instance the gifts are different. In 
Cléomades they are: a horse of ebony, a golden man with 
a golden trumpet, which he blows at the approach of treason, 
and a golden hen with three golden chickens. In Chaucer; 
a horse of brass, a magic mirror, a magic ring, and a magic 
sword. The names, too, of places and persons are wholly 
different in the two stories. In the Cléomadeés, moreover, 
there is nothing corresponding to the incident of Canacee 
and “the falcon peregrine.” 

On the other hand the occasion is in each case a birthday 
feast with the making of gifts. In each there are: a magic 
horse, operated in like manner, although of different mate- 
rial; a present which has the virtue of discovering treason, 
although Chaucer’s mirror is more useful than the golden 
man in that it discovers treason in love as well as treason 
against the state. Moreover the following passage seems to 
point to some such adventures as those of Cléomadés and 
Clarémondine : 


‘‘And after wol I speke of Algarsyf, 
How that he wan Theodora to his wyf, 
For whom ful ofte in greet peril he was, 
Ne hadde he ben holpen by the stede of bras.’’ * 


1 Cléomades, 9486 ff. ® Squire’s Tale, 655 ff. 
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Besides, this other passage may allude to the contest with 
the two knights at the castle of the discourteous custom : 
‘And after wol I speke of Cambalo, 


That faught in listes with the bretheren two 
For Canacee, er that he mighte her winne.’’! 


Notwithstanding, then, many points of difference between 
the Cléomadés and the Squire’s Tale, I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Clouston that the similarity of the two stories is 
not “ merely fortuitous.” 

What has been said for the Cléomadés may, for the most 
part, be said for the Méliacin. There are, indeed, obvious 
particulars in which Girard’s romance differs from Adenés’.? 
The names are wholly different ; the scene of the Méliacin 
is laid in Asia; the three visitors to the king of the Grande 
Ermenie are clerks, not kings ;* the figure with the trumpet 
is made of brass and the trumpet of silver; moreover the 
figure is to be placed over the gate of a city or of a castle, 
where it will sound the trumpet whenever anyone enters. 
There are, too, many divergencies in the incidents. Méliacin, 
taken captive by Célinde’s father, does not as Cléomadés in 
the same situation ask for the privilege of dying upon his 
horse, but proposes to fight five warriors and for this purpose 
asks for his horse. Moreover, there is in the Méliacin after 
the hero’s first return to Ermenie a long episode, to which 
nothing corresponds in the Cléomadés. There is in the 
Méliacin a contest with a giant Robéron, corresponding to 
Cléomadés’ contest with the two knights at the castle of the 
discourteous custom. ‘These are only a few of the differ- 
ences between the Méliacin and the Cléomades. They are 
sufficient, however, for our purpose. The setting of the 


Squire's Tale, 659 ff. 

Histoire littéraire, Xxx1, 183 ff. 

*In the Arabian Nights story they are sages. Lane, Arabian Nights, 11, 
464. 
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Méliacin is, like that of the Squire’s Tale, Eastern ; on the 
other hand the contest with “the brethren two” does not 


appear. 
II. 


The interest of the Cléomadés and the Méliacin as ana- 
logues to the Squire’s Tale would, of course, be enhanced, 
if we could account in some measure for the divergences 
between the French romances and Chaucer’s story. With 
this in view I shall indicate some associations of the (/é- 
madés with magic elements, found in Chaucer but not 
appearing in the stories of Adenés or Girard. 

Corresponding to the figure with a trumpet we find in the 
Squire’s Tale a magic mirror. With this magic means of 
discovering treason Chaucer must have been more familiar 
than with that employed by the French romancers. It is 
similar to Virgil’s mirror, which is described in Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis,' and in the English metrical version of 
the Seven Wise Masters.? The piece of poetical machinery 
appears to have been well known; whereas the man with 
the trumpet was at least not common. There are, moreover, 
two allusions to mirrors, magic in one case and not magic in 
the other, which may lead to an explanation of the gift to 
Canacee. Their interest largely consists in their association 
with the Cléomades. They are to be found in Adenés’ 
poem itself, and in Froissart’s L’ Espinette Amoureuse.* 

The writer of the Cléomades, speaking of the magic gifts, 
says: “ People sometimes ask how such things, of which I 
have told you, can be done. Do you know what I tell 


1 Confeasio Amantis, Book v, 2031 ff. 

2 Weber, u1, The Sevyn Sages, 2070 ff. 

5 [’ Espinette appears to have been written before November, 1373. Com- 
pare Le Joli Buisson, 443 ff. (11, 14) with ., 859-60 (1, 26). See Eny. 
Stud., xxvi, 327-9. 
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them? I say that negromancy is a very wonderful clergy ; 
for one has done many a marvel with it.” The poet then 
indulges in a long digression in which he tells of the wonders 
of Virgil. First comes the story of two castles founded 
upon two eggs in the sea; then an account of Virgil’s bath 
which gives healing to the sick; of a horse of metal upon a 
pillar, by being tied to which sick horses were cured. After 
narrating these wonders the poet continues :—“At Rome, in 
truth, Virgil made a very much greater thing ; for he made 
there a mirror from which one could know well, by the 
reflection in it, if any subject planned treason against Rome.” 
Then follow the stories of a mouse of brass, which kept all 
mice out of Naples, and of Virgil’s fire, near which was an 
archer, made of copper. On his forehead was written in 
Hebrew: “If any one strikes me, I shall shoot.” One day 
a man struck the figure, which forthwith shot an arrow into 
the fire, extinguishing it. There is, further, the account of 
four men of stone, representing the different seasons ; as the 
seasons changed they passed from one to another a large 
brass apple. 

This passage occurs in the Cléomadés where the poet is 
describing the gifts presented to king Marcadigas.' As it 
has a two-fold interest I quote it at length. In the first 
place we have here the magic mirror that reveals treason. 
Then, too, it will be noticed that most of Virgil’s images are 
made of metal: the horse upon the pillar, the mouse, the 
archer, the apple. If Canacee’s mirror may be traced 
directly or indirectly to the stock of Virgil’s wonders, may 
we not find there also a reason for the horse of brass, 
instead of Adenés’ horse of wood ?? 

Another association of a mirror with the Gléomades appears 

Cléomad2s, 1639 ff. 


*In the English prose Virgil there is actually a magic horse of copper. 
See Thom, Early Prose Romances, 11, X. 
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in Froissart’s L’ Espinette Amoureuse. At line 700 of this 
poem the knight asks his lady what she is reading. “ Jt js 
called Cléomadés,” she answers, “I shall read of it to you, 
and you will tell me how you like it.” She then reads, 
while the knight is busy studying her conventional charms, 
Somewhat over 1650 lines further on '—not so far, as dis- 
tances are reckoned in romances—the hero determines ty 
cross the sea that he may restore his health. Before he 
leaves his lady, however, she gives him a mirror. When 
far away, he is once looking in this mirror. Thinking how 
often it has reflected the face of his love, he seems to see 
her. On another occasion he puts the mirror under his 
pillow, goes to sleep, and sees the loved one in his dream. 
In his sleep he says, “This a phantom! by no means ;” 
and then recalls a story of Papirus and Ydorée, which 
Froissart is pleased to attribute to Ovid. At line 258311. 
we read :— 


“Se Diex me gart, 
Je vodroie qu’ il peuist estre 
Que je ressamblasse le mestre 
Qui fist le mireoir 1 Romme 
Dont estoient veii li homme 
Qui chevaugoient environ. 
Se le sens avoie ossi bon 
Que cils qui le mireoir fist, 
En cesti ci, par Jhesu Crist, 
En quelconques lieu que j’iroie 
Ma dame apertement veroie.’’ ? 


Scheler, in his edition of Froissart, suggests that the poet 
here recalls the passage which I have already quoted from 
the Cléomades.’ If so, and even if a magic mirror were not 
one of the gifts in any form of the Cléomades story, Chaucer, 
who very probably knew Froissart’s poems, might have 


1 Cléomades, 2382 ff. 2 L’ Espinette, 2583 ff. 
3M. Aug. Scheler, Quwvres de Froissart, Bruxelles, 1870, 1, 384. 
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associated these lines with the Cléomades; especially since 
that romance had been previously mentioned by name in 
L’ Espinette. Certainly the passage in which Froissart prettily 
describes the lover going to sleep with the mirror under his 
pillow, as well as the pleasing narrative of Papirus and 
Ydorée, would have served to impress the mirror fiction 
upon Chaucer’s mind. Yet we need not rest our case for 
the Froissart passage solely on these grounds. There are 
more definite reasons for connecting the passage in L’ Espinette 
with the Squire’s Tale, 

Before advancing these reasons I need to present two 
quotations from Chaucer’s poem. The first will be found at 
line 132 ff. :— 

‘This mirour eek, that I have in myn hond, 
Hath swich a might, that men may in it see 
When ther shal fallen any adversitee 
Un-to your regne or to your-self also ; 

And openly who is your freend or foo, 
And over al this, if any lady bright 
Hath set hir herte on any maner wight, 
If he be fals, she shal his treson see, 


His newe love and al his subtiltee 
So openly, that ther shal no-thing hyde.’’ 


The other passage is at line 367 ff. :— 


‘And slepte hir firste sleep, and thanne awook. 
For swich a joye she in hir herte took 
Both of hir queynte ring and hir mirour, 
That twenty tyme she changed hir colour ; 
And in hir slepe, right for impressioun 
Of hir mirour, she hadde a visioun.’’ 


The mirror, as described in the first passage by the 
messenger from the king of Arabie and of Inde, makes 
sorrowful revelations: it shows a lady the falseness of her 
lover. In the second quotation Canacee, in her first sleep, 
“right for impressioun of hir mirour” had a vision, from 
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which she awakes to have such joy of her gifts that she 
q t changes color twenty times. Are we to suppose that Canacee 
|) has been dreaming either of the messenger from the Eastern 
king or of that king himself, and that she has had sweet 
on dreams, not from any magic property of the ring and mirror, 
BH | but simply from remembrance of them? The passage would 
1 be more easily intelligible if we could suppose here a remi- 
a niscence of Froissart’s mirror rather than Virgil’s. Some 
| lines from L’ Espinette seem to give a degree of likelihood to 
| this conjecture. The knight in a portion of that romance 
f ; already alluded to puts his mirror under his pillow and goes 
; oC to sleep. He dreams that he sees a reflection of his lady :— 


‘‘De mon mireoir me prenc garde, 

Que g’i voi impression pure 
| De ma dame et de sa figure 
Qui se miroit au mireoir.’’ ! 


bi I suggest that Canacee’s dream was similar to the knight’s 
i | here described, and that “impressioun of hir mirour” may be 
an echo of impression . . . . qui se miroit au mireoir.” 
There are, moreover, other lines in the Squire’s Tale which 
are of interest in connection with another portion of this 
same passage in L’ Espinette. We read in Chaucer’s poem:— 


‘‘Another answerde and seyde it myghte wel be 
Naturelly, by composiciouns 
Of angles and of slye reflexiouns, 
And seyden, that in Rome was swich oon.”’ ? 


We have here possibly an allusion to Virgil’s mirror. The 
description, however, answers as closely at least to the mirror 
in Froissart’s episode of Papirus and Ydorée ; and there are, 
besides, similarities of wording between the passages in the 
English and in the French poem. The knight, still dreaming 
of his lady and his mirror, says :— 


1 L) Espinette, 2623 ff. 2 Squire’s Tale, 220 ft. 
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**Cest fantomme 
Non est ; car ja avint @ Romme 
De deux amans I’ uevre pareille 
Tele, si n’est pas grant merveille 
De ceste ci, quant bien m’avise, 
Ensi qu’ Ovides le devise.”’ ? 


It is to be noted that the mirror in this episode is, unlike 
that in the narrative proper of L’ Espinette, a magic mirror. 
It is like Canacee’s mirror, as described by the messenger 
from “Arabie,” but unlike Virgil’s, in that it is useful in 
affairs of love. It is, too, so closely associated with the other 
mirror in L’ Espinette that Chaucer might have combined 
the two. 

These possible echoes of Froissart in the Squire’s Tale 
seem to ring true. If we credit them, we have one more 
instance of the influence of the famous poet-chronicler upon 
Chaucer. 

Should we further believe that our poet knew the Cléo- 
madeés and was directly or indirectly indebted to it for 
prominent incidents in his proposed narrative, we might be 
led to ask under what circumstances the Squire’s Tale was 
composed. The question is a perilous one; and with the 
data at hand no answer can safely be given. In general, 
however, two possibilities face us: on the one hand that the 
Cléomades, retaining much of Adenés’ plot, was in some 
redaction brought nearer to Chaucer’s poem ; on the other, 
that Chaucer, taking suggestions from many quarters, was 
trying to write a romance for himself. All that we now 
know of Chaucer’s work-shop certainly favors the former 
alternative. 


H. 8. V. Jones. 


‘Professor Kittredge has suggested to me this punctuation. Scheler puts 
no exclamation point after fantomme. 
Espinette, 2661 ff. 
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XI.—REPETITION AND PARALLELISM IN THE 
EARLIER ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


The main object of this study is to call attention to 
certain characteristics of style that may serve as evidence 
in determining questions of authorship and relation of plays 
within the period treated ; to develop a small and, perhaps, 
rather rough instrument of research, which will hardly rise 
to the dignity of a “test,” but may serve as a_ useful 
auxiliary to more significant criteria. No attempt has been 
made to complete the study on the rhetorical side ; attention 
has been given generally only to such matters as seemed 
important for the main purpose. A simple but sufficiently 
precise terminology has been used, and it has not been 
thought worth while to discuss its relation to the formal 
terminology of ancient or modern rhetorical treatises. Al! 
the forms here discussed are found in contemporary poetry 
other than the drama, especially in the work of the sonneteers, 

By repetition is meant the use of the same word or words 
in the same line, or in succeeding lines of verse ; where there 
is more than one word in the unit repeated, the term repeti- 
tion implies the same words in the same order. 

Examples :' 


1 The following editions are referred to :— 

The Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by W. A. Wright. 

The Works of Christopher Marlowe, edited by A. H. Bullen, London, 3 
vols., 1885. 

The Life and Works of Robert Greene, edited by Rev. A. B. Grosart, Huth 
Library, 15 vols., 1881-86. 

The Works of George Peele, edited by A. H. Bullen, 2 vols., London, 188°. 

The Works of Thomas Kyd, edited by F. S. Boas, Oxford, 1901. 

Locrine, The Doubtful Plays of William Shakespeare, by William Hazlitt, 
London, 1859, pp. 57-104. 
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“‘Locrine, draw near, draw near unto thy sire.’’ 
Locrine, 1, 1, 146. 


‘Tf all my care, if all my grievous wounds.”” 
Loerine, 1, 1, 122. 


‘‘And lastly for revenge, for deep revenge.”’ 
Battle of Alcazar, rv, 2, 94. 


By parallelism is meant the use of the same form of 
expression in the same line, or in succeeding lines of verse, 
the parallel expressions occupying the same relative place in 
the structure of the verse. 

Examples : 

‘“ Witness this wretched stump, witness these crimson lines.’’ 
Titus Andronicus, v, 2, 22. 
‘Short is the race, prefixed is the end ; 
Swift is the time, wherein man’s life doth run.’’ 
Misfortunes of Arthur, Epilogus. 
“*O life, the harbour of calamities ! 
O death, the haven of all miseries !’’ 
Locrine, tv, 1, 56-7. 

It will at once be apparent that the terms repetition and 
parallelism, as it is proposed to use them, are not mutually 
exclusive. In all repetition where the repeated unit con- 
sists of more than a single word parallelism is found. On 
the other hand, in any case of parallelism, in addition to 
correspondence of form, we may have identity of words to a 
greater or less extent. Repetition, where the repeated unit 
consists of more than one word, necessarily implies parallel- 
ism, but parallelism does not necessarily imply repetition. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are very few examples 
of parallelism without some repetition. 

In verse, parallelism is usually related to verse structure, 


Misfortunes of Arthur, Old English Plays, Dodsley-Hazlitt, vol. 4, pp. 249- 
343 


Wounds of Civil War, Old English Plays, Dodsley-Hazlitt, vol. 7, pp. 97- 
197. 


Ke 
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that is, the first half of a line is parallel to the second half 
of the same line, or one line is parallel to the next line, or 
the first half of one line is parallel to the first half of the 
next line, or alternate lines are parallel in whole or in part. 
For this reason the study has been limited to only those 
cases in which the parallel expressions occupy the same 
relative place in the structure of the verse. Of parallel 
expressions that are found in the same line only one case 
has been considered, namely, where the first half of a verse 
is parallel to the second half. No particular attention has 
been given to cases where the second half of one line js 
parallel to the first half of the next line, although some 
examples have been noted. 

Both repetition and parallelism appear in a great variety 
of forms in the earlier Elizabethan drama; a complete 
description and classification of these forms would be a long 
and tedious matter, and not particularly profitable for the 
purpose of this study. I shall, therefore, describe and 
illustrate only the more common forms, and those that 
appear to be most significant as evidence in helping to 
determine the authorship and relation of plays. In the 
following pages ten forms are described and illustrated. 


Forms oF REPETITION AND PARALLELISM. 


1. Simple repetition of a word or two. 
Examples : 
“Follow me, soldiers, follow Albanact.’’ &, 2. 


“The babe is sick, sick to the death, I fear.”” : 
David and Bethsabe, 4, 12. 


‘Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night.’’ 
2 Henry VI, 1, 4, 16. 
“All truth, all trust, all blood, all bands be broke !”’ 
Misfortunes of Arthur, U1, 4. 


| 
| é 
| 
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2. Repetition of a word or words with an added epithet. 


Examples : 


‘‘ These arms, my lords, these never-daunted arms.’’ 
Locrine, 1, 1, 12. 


‘‘ But this foul day, this foul accursed day.’’ 
Locrine, 11, Prol., 12. 


‘¢ Behold the wounds, the most unnatural wounds.”’ 
Ist Henry VI, 111, 3, 50. 


‘And in the morning sound the voice of war, 
The voice of bloody and unkindly war.’’ 
Dawid and Bethsabe, 10, 107-8. 
This form is comparatively rare; I have found it only in 
Locrine, 1st Henry VI, and Peele’s plays. 
3. The first half of a line is parallel to the second half of 
the same line. 
Examples : 
‘‘Tniurious traytour, monstrous homicide.’’ 
Spanish Tragedy, 111, 1, 57. 


‘Witness this wretched stump, witness these crimson lines.’ 
Titus Andronicus, v, 2, 22. 


‘Who spake of brotherhood? who spake of love ?”’ 
Richard ITI, 1, 1, 108. 


“That bottled spider, that foul bunch-back’d toad !”’ 
Richard II, 1, 4, 81. 
4, Two or more successive lines begin with the same word 
or two, or with the same word followed by one in parallel 
construction. 
Examples : 
‘And do him homage as obedient subjects ; 


And I'll withdraw me my bloody power.”’ 
1st Henry VI, rv, 2, 7-8. 


Your cause right good was prais’d and pray’d for most.’ 
Misfortunes of Arthur, v, 1. 


3 
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‘‘There were prepar’d the foreign aids from far : 
There were the borrowed powers of divers kings ; 
There were our parents, brethren, sons and kin.’’ 

Misfortunes of Arthur, at 


This is the most common, and probably the least significant 
of all the forms; it is found with varying frequency in al] 
early Elizabethan plays. It is probable, as Sarrazin points 
out (Anglia, 13, 127), that it is to this practice of beginning 
successive lines with the same word that Nash refers (in the 
prefatory epistle to Greene’s Menaphon) in the expression 
“to bodge vp a blanke verse with ifs and ands,” ' 


5. Two or more successive lines end with the same word 
or two, or with the same word preceded by one in parallel 
construction. 

Examples : 


‘* As if we should forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands!”’ 
Titus Andronicus, 111, 2, 32-3. 
“Coal-black is better than another hue, 
In that it scorns to bear another hue.’’ 
Titus Andronicus, 1v, 2, 99-100. 
‘*Q, but impatience waiteth on true sorrow. 
And see where comes the breeder of my sorrow !’’ 
3d Henry VI, 11, 3, 42-3. 


This is a rare form, but it is sometimes used with marked 


effect, particularly where the repeated words end a number 
of successive lines. 


6. The first half of a line is parallel to the first half of one 


or more succeeding lines. 


1 Greene’s Works, edited by Grosart (Huth Library), v1, p. 16. 

For another explanation of this expression, see Boas, The Works of Thomas 
Kyd, Intro., p. xxix ; Képpel, Engl. Stud., 18, p. 131 ; Schick, The Spanish 
Tragedy (Temple Dramatists), Intro., p. xii. 
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Examples : 


‘Dost thou not tremble at our royal looks? 
Dost thou not quake, when mighty Locrine frowns ?’’ 
Loerine, v, 1, 43-4. 
‘‘ With sails and oars to cross the swelling seas, 
With men and ships, courage and cannon-shot.’’ 
Battle of Alcazar, 111, Prol., 4-5. 
‘Ts this the loue thou bearst Horatio ? 
Is this the kindnes that thou counterfeits ? 
Are these the fruits of thine incessant teares ?’’ 
Spanish Tragedy, tv, 1, 1-3. 
“‘Thus must we worke that will auoide distrust ; 
Thus must we practise to preuent mishap.’’ 
Spanish Tragedy, 111, 2, 105-6. 
‘That keeps his seat and sceptre all in fear ; 
That wears his crown in eye of all the world.”’ 
Battle of Alcazar, 11, 4, 41-2. 


7. The second half of a line is parallel to the second half of 
one or more succeeding lines. 


Examples : 


‘My bowels cry, Humber, give us some meat 
But wretched Humber can give you no meat.’’ 
Loerine, tv, 2, 15-16. 
“On whom I doted more then all the world, 
Because she lou’d me more then all the world.”’ 
Spanish Tragedy, u, 6, 5-6. 
“‘Duch. | What means this scene of rude impatience ? 
Q. Eliz. To make an act of tragic violence.’’ 
Richard ITI, u, 2, 38-9. 
‘*So am I left to wail my parents’ death, 
Not able for to work my proper death.” 
Loerine, v, 4, 154-5. 


8. Whole lines are parallel in groups of two or more. 
Examples : 
‘For now revenge shall ease my lingering grief, 


And now revenge shall glut my longing soul.”’ 
Loerine, 111, 2, 34-5. 
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‘*Locrine may well bewail his proper grief, 
Locrine may move his own peculiar woe.’’ 
} Locrine, Iv, 1, 8344, 
| «His men are slaine, a weakening to his Realme ; 


His colours ceaz’d, a blot unto his name ; 
His Sonne distrest, a corsiue to his hart.’’ 
| Spanish Tragedy, 1, 2, 141-3. 
‘*She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be loved.” 


Titus Andronicus, 11, 1, 82-4. 
9. Alternate lines are parallel. Of this form there are 
ia two principal varieties: A. The first line is parallel to the 
On third, fifth, &c., and the second is parallel to the fourth, 
sixth, &c. B. The first line is parallel to the third, fifth, 
&c., but the intervening lines have no parallel structure. 


Examples : 


: A. ‘ Hadst thou no time thy rancour to declare, 
uy But in the spring of all my dignities ? 
ha Hadst thou no place to spit thy venom out, 
But on the person of young Albanact ?’’ 
Loerine, 11, 5, 32-5. 
B. ‘’Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 
: But, God He knows, thy share thereof is small : 
’Tis virtue that doth make them most admired ; 
The contrary doth make thee wondered at.’’ 
Sd Henry VI, 1, 4, 128-31. 


10. Progressive repetition and parallelism. In this form 
lines or half lines are parallel, and, in addition, words used 
in the second half of one line are repeated in the first half 
of the following line. This is the most elaborate and arti- 


ficial of all the forms ; its occurrence is rare except in Locrine 
and The Spanish Tragedy. 


Examples : 


‘‘Where’er Aurora, handmaid of the sun, 
Where’ er the sun, bright guardian of the day, 
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Where’er the joyful day with cheerful light, 
Where’ er the light illuminates the world, 
The Trojans’ glory flies with golden wings, 
Wings that do soar beyond fell envy’s flight.”’ 
Loerine, 1, 1, 51-6. 


‘Bright Bethsabe gives earth to my desires ; 
Verdure to earth ; and to that verdure flowers ; 
To flowers sweet odours ; and to odours wings.’’ 
David and Bethsabe, 1, 67-9. 


‘¢ And with my wonder hasteth on my woe, 
And with my woe I am assailed with fear, 
And with my fear await with faintful breath.’’ 
The Wounds of Civil War, rv, 1. 


“ First, in his hand he brandished a sword, 
And with that sword he fiercely waged warre, 
And in that warre he gaue me dangerous wounds, 
And by those wounds he forced me to yeeld, 
And by my yeelding I became his slaue : 
Now, in his mouth he carries pleasing words, 
Which pleasing wordes doe harbour sweet conceits, 
Which sweet conceits are lim’de with slie deceits, 
Which slie deceits smooth Bel-imperias eares, 
And through her eares diue downe into her hart, 
And in her hart set him where I should stand.’’ 

Spanish Tragedy, 11, 1, 119-29." 


1This passage is an imitation of Watson’s Hecatompathia, Sonnet x11 
(Arber’s Reprint, p. 77), as is suggested in a general way, but not specifi- 
cally, by Sarrazin (Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, p. 7). The first six lines 
of Sonnet Lx (Arber, p. 100) may also have been imitated here. For 
other imitations and borrowings from Watson by Kyd, see Dodsley- Hazlitt, 
v, p- 36; Boas, Works of Thomas Kyd, Intro., p. xxiv; Schick, Archiv fiir 
das Studium der Neueren Sprachen, 87, p. 300; Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und 
sein Kreis, p. 6. 

Watson’s introduction to Sonnet x11 is interesting. ‘‘This Passion is 
framed upon a somewhat tedious or too much affected continuation of that 
figure in Rhethorique, whiche of the Grekes is called rad:\oyla or avadl- 
Twois, of the Latines Reduplicatio: whereof Susenbrotus (if I well remember 
me) alleadgeth this example out of Virgil, 


Sequitur pulcherrimus Austur, neid, 10. 
Austur equo fidens.’’ 


¥ 
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In the following discussion of the use of the forms of 
repetition and parallelism in the works of dramatists and jy 
single plays, for purposes of comparison, tables are given 
showing the number of cases of each form in each play 
considered. In making the count a little freedom has heey 
given to the limits of the half line. In form 3, where the 
first half of a line is parallel to the second half, those cases 
also have been counted in which the line consists of parallel 
expressions joined by a conjunction, or in common construc- 
tion with a word or two outside the parallel expressions.' 
In forms 6 and 7, where half lines of successive verses are 
parallel, in most cases counted the parallelism extends to 
more than an exact half line, in some cases to a little less, 
In form 8, parallelism of whole lines, it has not been con- 
sidered essential that there be exact parallelism in every 
part; those cases also have been counted in which there is 
some variation in the middle or at the very end of the lines. 
In form 9, parallelism of alternate lines, there has been 
made no subdivision into varieties on the basis of the extent 


of the parallelism, whether to whole lines, half lines, or less. 


THE ENGLisH SENECAN PLAys. 


The Latin plays attributed to Seneca contain a moderate 
amount of repetition and parallelism. Parallelism that is 


1 Examples: ‘‘ Thy cursed father, and thy conquered selfe.’’ 
Spanish Tragedy, 11, 7, 64. 
‘Thus to forbid me land? to slay my friends ?’’ 
Misfortunes of Arthur, 11, 1. 
“Tn brief, you fear, I hope ; you doubt, I dare.” 
Misfortunes of Arthur, U, 3. 
‘«Tf their assents be slow, my wrath is swift.’’ 
Misfortunes of Arthur, U1, 2. 
‘Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace.” 
Richard IT, 1, 7, 10. 
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related to verse structure’ does not generally extend beyond 
three words; whole line parallels are very rare. The Eng- 
lish translations of Seneca (“ English Seneca”’)* have much 
repetition, but only a comparatively small amount of extended 
parallelism ; almost every page will show one or two ex- 
amples of successive lines beginning with the same word or 
two, but half-line parallels, whole line parallels, and alter- 
nate parallels are of rare occurrence. 

An examination of the English plays that copy and 
imitate Seneca shows in most cases a large amount of repeti- 
tion and parallelism. A few of these plays have but a 
comparatively small amount, but most of them have an 
amount much larger than that found in other plays of the 
same period. Generally speaking, the nearer the play is to 
Seneca the more repetition and parallelism it has. The 
following table shows the number of examples of each form 
in each of seven English Senecan plays. 


Cf. pp. 361-2. 

* Publications of the Spenser Society, Nos. 43 and 44. 

* For description of the forms see pp. 362-7. 

* Where no figures are given, no examples have been observed. 


= Senecan Plays. 
2| s| 6! 7| 9 10 
Tanered and | 7 20} ...| 16] 1 
Spanish Tragedy 9/262 7/1 23) 8) 2 
Soliman a 5| 18) 1| 8/4 | 30) 4| 3 
Titus Andronicus. | 1 29 3/13) 1/17) 2) 1 
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Tuomas Kyp. 


A discussion of all the questions connected with the 
authorship of the various plays attributed to Thomas Kyd 
is aside from the purpose of this study. Modern authorities 
i) are fairly well agreed that he is the author of The Spanish 
in Tragedy, Soliman and Perseda, Cornelia, translated from the 
French of Robert Garnier, and the Ur-Hamlet. 

The author of the Spanish Tragedy was excessively fond 
of parallelism ; only one play, Locrine, shows as great a 
variety of forms as does The Spanish Tragedy, and very few 
plays show so great an amount of parallel structure. Soliman 
and Perseda has almost as great a variety of forms as that 
found in The Spanish Tragedy. A comparative study of the 
two plays with respect to the occurrence of these forms offers 
an additional bit of evidence in favor of the conclusion that 
ay they are the work of the same author.’ The Tragedy of 
Va Cornelia does not show as many examples as the two plays 
just considered, but the difference is not very marked, except 
in the case of whole-line parallels, where Cornelia has but 
nine cases, The Spanish Tragedy 18, and Soliman and Perseda 
30. A comparison of Kyd’s translation with the French 
original shows substantially the same amount of repetition 
and parallelism in each. 

In connection with Kyd is to be considered the question 
of The First Part of Jeronimo. Authorities differ widely in 
regard to the authorship of this play, its relation to The 
Spanish Tragedy, and the relation of the version printed in 

id 1605 to the version of 1592, referred to in Henslowe’s 
t diary.? Schick notes that The First Part of Jeronimo is inde- 


1Cf. G. Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, Berlin, 1892, p. 3. 

2F. 8. Boas, The Works of Thomas Kyd, Introd., xxxix-xliy ; Ward, 
History of English Dramatic Literature, 2d ed., 1, pp. 308-9 ; A. H. Thorn- 
dike, Modern Language Notes, 17, pp. 143-4; Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und 
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pendent of any Senecan model.' An examination of the use 
of repetition and parallelism in the play confirms this, and 
brings out a striking contrast with The Spanish Tragedy. 
There are in The Spanish Tragedy seven cases of half-line 
parallels (form 6), as against three in The First Part of 
Jeronimo ; 23 cases of whole-line parallels (form 8), as against 
three ; four cases of alternate parallelism (form 9), as against 
none; three cases of progressive parallelism, as against none. 
Allowance, of course, must be made for the fact that The First 
Part of Jeronimo is less than half the length of The Spanish 
Tragedy ; but even then the fact remains that one of the most 
striking characteristics of The Spanish Tragedy is almost 
entirely wanting from The First Part of Jeronimo. 


Kyd’s Plays and The First Part of Jeronimo. 


5 7 


1 4 


Rospert GREENE. 


The plays of Greene show but a moderate use of repetition 
and parallelism, with the exception of A Looking Glass for 
London and England. In this play Lodge collaborated with 
Greene, and it is probable that much of the parallelism found 


sein Kreis, pp. 54-58; R. Fischer, Zur Kunstentwicklung der Englischen 
Tragoedie, Strassburg, 1893, pp. 100-112; J. Schick, The Spanish Tragedy, 
London, 1898, Preface, pp. xvi-xviii. 

* The Spanish Tragedy, Preface, p. xvii, “‘ we note, further, its independ- 
ence of any Senecan model.”’ 


Soliman and | | 5 [18 30/4] 3 
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in it is from his pen, for the reason that he uses it freely jy 
his own play, The Wounds of Civil War. 

Dr. Grosart, upon rather scanty and unconvincing eyi- 
dence, has attributed to Greene Selimus and Titus Andronicus, 
Selimus contains a comparatively small amount of parallel- 
ism; the number of cases is about the same as that found jy 
Alphonsus of Arragon, but much smaller than that found 
in James IV and A Looking Glass for London and Englan, 
Titus Andronicus, on the other hand, shows these forms jn 
rather free use. Now one of Grosart’s strongest arguments 
for Greene’s authorship of Titus Andronicus is based upon 
points of resemblance between that play and Selimus. In 
respect to the use of repetition and parallelism there is a 
very marked difference between the two plays. 


Greene’s Plays; Wounds of Civil War, Selimus, Titus 


Andronicus. 

! 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay...... 
Wounds of Civil War (Lodge ) 7 14] 13] 2/26/25 1 


GEORGE PEELE. 


In Peele’s plays there is found a large variety of forms 
of repetition and parallelism, but the number of cases of any 
one form is not large. Most noticeable is the number of 


Greene’ s Life and Works, Huth Library, vol. 1, Introd., pp. Lxxi-Lxxvii ; 
Englische Studien, 22, pp. 389-436. 
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cases of form 2, repetition with added epithet. This is a 
very rare form; I have found it outside Peele’s works only 
in Misfortunes of Arthur (three times), st Henry VI (once), 
and Locrine (ten times); in Peele I have noted eighteen 
cases. Peele’s plays also afford a few examples of progres- 
sive repetition and parallelism (form 10); these are short 
and simple, very different from the elaborate structures 
found in Locrine and The Spanish Tragedy. 

By some authorities Peele is held to be the author of 
Locrine2 This play was first printed in 1595 as “ Newly 
set forth overseene and corrected by W. S.;” it was one 
of the six plays that were added to the 3d and 4th folio 
editions of Shakespeare. The question of the authorship of 
the play has long been in dispute, and is still unsettled. It 
has been considered to be a very early work of Shakespeare’s, 
closely associated with Titus Andronicus ; some have assigned 
it to Marlowe, others to Greene, and still others to Peele.* 
The latest and most extended discussion of the question is 
by Mr. W. S. Gaud,* who presents the case for Peele, 


particularly as against the claims of Greene. The evidence 
1 Examples : ‘this sword, this thirsty sword.”’ 
Edward I, 5, 27. 
‘*to the gates of death and hell 
Pale death and hell.’’ 
Battle of Alcazar, 1, 1, 122-3. 


See p. 363. 

* Ward, English Dramatic Literature, 1, p. 220; Fleay, Biographical 
Chronicle of the English Drama, 11, p. 321; Schelling, English Chronicle Play, 
p- 25. Cf. Ulrici, Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, translated by L. Dora Schmitz 
(Bohn’s Library), 11, p. 378. 

*Tieck, Alt-Englisches Theater, Berlin, 1811, u, pp. iv-vii; Malone, 
Supplement to the Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, &c., London, 1780, 1, p. 
190 ; Ulrici, Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, u, pp. 375-378; J. P. Collier, 
Biographical and Critical Account, &c., New York, 1866, 4 vols., 1, 119; J. 
A. Symonds, Shakspere’ s Predecessors in the English Drama, p. 368 and note ; 
Sidney Lee, National Dictionary of Biography, 56, p. 399. 

I, pp. 409-422, 
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presented is for the most part negative, and the resemblances 
pointed out between Locrine and the works of Peele are 
neither numerous enough nor close enough to warrant the 
conclusion that Peele is the author of the play. I do not 
wish to enter into a discussion of the question here, but 
would call attention to one very striking characteristic of 
Locrine that appears to have been overlooked by all who 
have discussed the question of its authorship; I refer to the 
excessive amount of repetition and parallelism found in jt. 
No other play of the earlier Elizabethan drama contains so 
many examples, such elaborate ones, and so great a variety 
of forms. A comparison of the play with the works of 
Peele will serve to make this plain.’ Particularly significant 
is the difference between Locrine and The Battle of Alcazar, 
which is nearest to Locrine in form and subject. It may be 
unreasonable to maintain that the evidence brought out by 
this comparison is of itself sufficient to prove that Locrine 
cannot be the work of Peele, nevertheless it is surely true 
that there can be no satisfactory solution of this question of 
authorship upon internal evidence that does not take into 
account this very striking characteristic of the play. 


Peele’s Plays and Locrine. 


Arraignment of 1 18|...| 8]...| 2} 2] 
Old Wines? 1] 1] 6 Oe 
David and 3| 3} 4117/1] 3] 1 
1} 9! 6/10 3|...| 8| 21... 
Battle of 9| 6] 1 6/1) 6) 1) 2 
14) 68) 2 |20/ 4/21 5 4 
1 See table following. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


The last of the predecessors of Shakespeare to be con- 
sidered is Marlowe. In his plays there is found a rather 
surprising absence of repetition and parallelism ; he frequently 
begins successive lines with the same word or two (120 cases 
noted in the seven plays), but other forms occur in small 
numbers.’ 

In an earlier part of this study I have shown that the 
frequent occurrence of repetition and parallelism is a rather 
marked characteristic of the English Senecan plays. Now 
it is to be noted that Marlowe’s plays are in this respect 
very different from the Senecan plays (compare table, p. 376, 
with table, p. 369). Marlowe’s practice in this matter is 
entirely consistent with his practice respecting other marked 
Senecan characteristics. He never makes use of the dumb 
show; there is no instance of a ghost in his plays; the 
messenger is never used for narration; the chorus is used 
only in Doctor Faustus, and here it merely supplies informa- 
tion to introduce and connéct some of the scenes ;* there are 
only two instances of stichomythia.* To just what extent 
Marlowe was influenced by Seneca directly, or indirectly 
through the English Senecan plays has not been determined. 
Cunliffe speaks of two particulars, “horror of incident and 
exaggeration of expression,” and notes the absence of “the 
sage reflections with which Seneca adorned his plays.”* In 
the discussion of Marlowe’s influence upon his contempora- 
ries, due consideration has not hitherto been given to the 
absence from his plays of the Senecan characteristics that 


table following. 2See p. 369. 

*The speech of the chorus at the end of the play is to be excepted 
from this general statement. Cf. Fischer, Kunstentwicklung der Englischen 
Tragoedie, p. 76. 

* Edward IT, 1, 4, 319-27; 1, 2, 223-35. 

° The Influence of Seneca on Elisabethan Tragedy, pp. 59-60. 
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have been mentioned above,—dumb show, the ghost, the 
messenger, the chorus, stichomythia, repetition and parallelism, 


Marlowe’s Plays. 


Massacre at wel | 1 

| | 10/120) ... | 25] 5 | 26) 5 | 2 


2p Henry VI, 3p Henry IV, anv Ricnarp III. 


The three Shakespearian plays, 2d Henry VI, 3d Henry 
IV, and Richard II], are very rich in examples of repetition 
and parallelism ; 3d Henry VI and Richard III resemble in 
this respect the most characteristic Senecan plays, such as 
Locrine and The Spanish Tragedy.’ Of half-line parallels 
(form 6) 3d Henry VI has 26 cases, Richard [II 23, Locrine 
16, Spanish Tragedy 7; of whole-line parallels (form 8) 3d 
Henry VI has 21 cases, Richard III 23, Locrine 37, Spanish 
Tragedy 23; of alternate parallelism (form 9) 3d Henry VI 
has 8 cases, Richard III 11, Locrine 21, Spanish Tragedy 4. 

These three plays belong to the so-called Marlowe-Shake- 
speare Group ;* the influence of Marlowe upon them and 


1 Compare table, p. 377, with table, p. 369. Cf. Kramer, Uber Stichomythie 
und Gileichklang in den Dramen Shakespeares, Duisburg, 1889. 

2E. Dowden, Shakspere—His Mind and Art, Preface to 3d edition ; F. G. 
Fleay, Chronicle History of the Life and Works of William Shakespeare, pp. 
255-283 ; Schelling, English Chronicle Play, chapter rv ; Verity, The Injlu- 
ence of Christopher Marlowe on Shakespeare’ s Earlier Style, p. 73, note. 
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his part in their composition has been variously estimated by 
Shakespearian scholars. I have shown that Marlowe’s plays 
are devoid of certain marked Senecan characteristics.' Now 
these three plays, which are held to show evidence of 
Marlowe’s influence or collaboration, have in a marked 
degree these same Senecan characteristics that are absent 
from Marlowe’s work. This fact will have to be taken into 
account in the discussion of Marlowe’s influence upon these 
plays or his part in their composition. This fact, too, in 
connection with others too remote to be discussed here, will 
warrant the general statement that Marlowe is more free 
from the influence of the English Senecan drama than 
Shakespeare is. 
Shakespearian Plays. 


Titus Andronicus. 1 | 29}; 3 1117} 2) 1 
1 16; 1) 4) 2/15)...). 
3 4/18) 2/11) 3/17] 2)... 
5 | 35; 7 | 26) 3 8)... 
8 | 32|...|23| 5 | 26 11 


To the discussion of the vexed question of the authorship 
of the 2d and 3d Parts of Henry VI and the relation of these 
plays respectively to The First Part of the Contention and The 
True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York, this investigation 
brings one point. A comparison of The Contention and The 
True Tragedy, on the one hand, with the 2d and 3d Parts 
of Henry VI, on the other, with reference to the use of repe- 
tition and parallelism gives the following results.? There 
are in 2d Henry VI, 8 cases in which that play retains 
parallel structure found in The Contention, two cases in which 

1 Pp, 375-6. 


*Only those cases have been counted in which the parallelism extends to 
a half line or more. 
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parallel structure is not retained, and 22 cases in which 
parallel structure has been added to 2d Henry VI. In 12 
of the last cases, the parallel structure is found in additions 
of new material (i. e., material found in 2d Henry VI that is 
not found in The Contention); in six cases, the substance 
is found in The Contention, but the form has been changed in 
2d Henry VI, to obtain the effect of parallelism ; in three cases, 
a line has been added parallel to its next neighbor ; in one 
case, the wording of a line has been changed, to make it 
parallel to another, which is kept as in The Contention. In 
3d Henry VI there are 28 cases in which parallel structure 
found in The True Tragedy is retained, one case in which 
parallel structure is not retained, and 34 cases in which 
parallel structure has been added to 3d Henry VI. In 20 
of the last cases, the parallel structure is found in additions 
of new material (i. ¢., material found in 3d Henry VI that is 
not found in The True Tragedy); in two cases, the wording 
has been changed to make the parallel closer ; in 12 cases, a 
line has been added parallel to its next neighbor; in one 
case, a passage of three parallel lines has been expanded to 
five by the insertion of parallel lines between the first and 
second, and between the second and third." 

1 The following examples will illustrate the manner in which parallelism 
has been added. 

‘* Her looks are all replete with majesty.’’ 
True Tragedy, 1. 1281 (Bankside Shakespeare). 
‘*Her looks do argue her replete with modesty ; 


Her works do show her wit incomparable.”’ 
8d Henry VI, m1, 2, 84-5. 
‘*Did I let pass the abuse done to my niece? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown, 
And thrust king Henry from his native home?”’ 
True Tragedy, ll. 1476-8. 
‘Did I let pass the abuse done to my niece ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown? 
Did I put Henry from his native right ?’’ 
$d Henry VI, 11, 3, 188-90. 
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2d and 3d Henry VI, then, have much more repetition 
and parallelism than The Contention and The True Tragedy, 
and 3d Henry IV shows a greater increase than 2d Henry 
IV; moreover, this increase in the two plays shows itself 
not only where there is difference of substance, but also 
where the substance is practically the same. The points 
brought out above are in themselves too small to serve,as a 
basis for any large induction; they may, however, be of 
some service to future investigation into the authorship and 
relation of these plays. 

Shakespearian scholars have for a long time noted the 
classical or, more particularly, Senecan characteristics of 
Richard III, and some have held that Shakespeare’s drama 
is based upon an earlier play, probably of the English 
Senecan school.' The great abundance of repetition and 
parallelism in the play is an additional Senecan feature of 
Richard III not noted before ; it may help to define further 
the character of the pre-Shakespearian play upon which 
Richard IT is based. 

F. G. Hupparp. 


‘That knows not how to use embassadors, 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly, 
Nor how to shroud yourself from enemies.’’ 
True Tragedy, ll. 1680-2. 
‘That know not how to use ambassadors, 
Nor how to be contented with one wife, 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly, 
Nor how to study for the people’s welfare, 
Nor how to shroud yourself from enemies ?’’ 
3d Henry VI, rv, 3, 36-40. 


*Dowden, Shakespeare—His Mind and Art, p. 191; Brandes, William 
Shakespeare, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 192-3 ; Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist, chapter v ; Schelling, English Chronicle Play, p. 94; Cunliffe, The 
Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy, pp. 73-9 ; T. Vatke, Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, rv, p. 67 ; Churchill, Richard the Third up 
to Shakespeare, pp. 531-4. 
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XIIL.—UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF 
ITALIAN BESTIARIES. 


Before the history of Italian bestiary literature can he 
satisfactorily written, considerable preliminary work remains 
to be done. When Lauchert published his Geschichte des 
Physiologus (Strassburg, 1889), although he devoted a 
certain amount of space to the poets from the Sicilian school 
to Ariosto,' he was not aware that any bestiaries earlier than 
that of Leonardo da Vinci existed in Italian prose. Three 
years later, Goldstaub and Wendriner, Ein Tosco- Venezian- 
ischer Bestiarius (Halle, 1892), published the text of a 
manuscript belonging to the Biblioteca Comunale at Padua, 
and also an account of seven other manuscripts, all of which 
are in Florentine libraries. This book (cited hereafter as 
G-W) is the most comprehensive study of the Italian 
bestiaries now available, and may safely be taken as the 
basis for further investigation. The present paper, based in 
large part on work done in the libraries of Florence, Naples 
and Paris, is offered as a contribution to the study of the 
subject, and will, it is hoped, be of value in indicating a 
large amount of material, including several important manu- 
scripts, which was entirely unknown to Goldstaub and 
Wendriner. An important phase of the subject, namely, 
the use of bestiary material by the Italian poets of the 
thirteenth century, has been investigated by Dr. M. 5. 


Garver, of Yale University, in a dissertation which he hopes 


to publish soon. 


1See pp. 187-91. Cf. his review of Goldstaub and Wendriner, in Gétting- 
ische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, p. 756: Wiihrend Bestiarien in Prosa ... . in 
italienischer Sprache bisher nicht bekannt waren, haben in jiingster Zeit 
die Herausgeber der vorliegenden Publication eine Anzahl von italienischen 
Bestiarien-Handschriften . . . . entdeckt. 
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Of the eight manuscripts studied by Goldstaub and 
Wendriner, two! will be entirely disregarded in this paper, 
since they present isolated versions that are related only in a 
very general way to the other Italian, as well as to the 
Waldensian and French bestiaries. The remaining six 
manuscripts? form with those to be mentioned presently a 
group that goes back to a single Italian original. The 
attempt to determine the date and the contents of this 
original is complicated by the much later date and the wide 
divergences of text in the case of the existing manuscripts. 
In copying works formed of short, independent paragraphs, 
each scribe was apt to make such additions, omissions, or 
other changes as he saw fit. Goldstaub uses as a guide in 
determining the date of different portions of the text, the 
character of the allegorical signification ascribed to the 
different animals. In the original Physiologus and in 
derivatives down to the thirteenth century, the allegory was 
mystical; the animals were used as symbols of Christ, the 
church, the devil, and so on. In the thirteenth century, 
this method gave way to a moralizing tendency. Later still, 


1R, and St, although the former in certain parts does show some relation- 
ship to the other mss.; see G-W, p. 104. I disregard also the Bestiario 
moralizzato, in sonnets of the thirteenth century, published by Monaci in 
1889 ; the Mare amoroso, sometimes ascribed to Brunetto Latini; and the 
bestiary portion of Cecco d’ Ascoli’s Acerba, which latter is being studied by 
Mr. J. P. Rice of Yale University. An unpublished ms. in the Vatican 
Library, Cod. Capponiano 200, of the fourteenth century, contains, ff. 
233-7, “‘ La propieta d’alcuno animale ;’’ judging from the brief quotation 
in Salvo-Cozzo, Codici Capponiani della Bib. Vat., Roma, 1897, this text 
has no relation to our Mss. 

*Three in the Riccardian Library, called in G-W: R,, R,, R,; two in 
the Laurentian: L,, L,; and the text published: P. I keep these sym- 
bols, except that I shall call the Padua ms. ‘‘ Pad”’ to distinguish it from 
the Paris ms., ‘‘Par.’’ To the other new mss. I give similar symbols, as 
N for Naples ; St, for Strozzi, to distinguish from the St of G-W, which 
might now be called St, ; ete. 

*Cf. G-W, pp. 10, 90. 
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the significations were often omitted, leaving merely {he 
quasi-scientific descriptions ; and sometimes the charactor. 
istics of animals, made known through the bestiaries, wer 
used for comparisons in love-poetry. Additional animals 
increased the original number, and the original texts wer 
expanded by new characteristics, examples, and illustrations, 
Thus in many bestiaries the well-known fable of the dog 
dropping his food into the water in order to get the reflec. 
tion is told as a regular characteristic of dogs.’ Now, while 
the Italian versions as a rule follow the didactic or moraliz- 
ing type of allegory, some of them have traces of the older 
mystical interpretation which was characteristic of Physiolo- 
gus-versions proper, as distinguished from bestiaries jn 
general. Hence Goldstaub concludes? that the original 
Italian version must have been made in the twelfth century, 
or at any rate not later than the beginning of the thirteenth. 
The acceptance of so early a date seems to me out of the 
question when one considers the history of Italian literature, 
Doubtless the original Italian Physiologus was translated 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, from Latin texts 
of earlier date. Some time may have passed, after the 
production of this original Italian version, before the com- 
position of the derivative version (or, possibly, closely 
related versions) from which were derived in turn the 
manuscripts now known. Goldstaub assigns a century or 
more to this period of development, for he dates the arche- 
type of his six manuscripts well along in the fourteenth 
century ; he thinks that while the development may have 
taken place entirely in Italian, it more probably took place 
simultaneously in a series of versions, now lost, in Latin as 
well as in Italian.* A part of the Latin manuscript known 
as Cod. Hamilton 390, now in Berlin, dating from the 


1Cf. G-W, pp. 327-35. 2G-W, p. 230. 
3G-W, pp. 222-32. 
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thirteenth century, is a stray remnant of some such version.! 
But the date assigned for the archetype of the Italian 
manuscripts must be scrutinized in the light of the new 
material now presented. 

The oldest of the six manuscripts known to Goldstaub is 
R,, of the second half of the fourteenth century. This 
is also the most voluminous of the whole group of manu- 
scripts; it contains 61 animal-chapters, followed by 16 
fables. Closely related to it in text and content are R, and 
R,, the latter containing 57 animals and 15 fables. Pad, 
the published text, was written in 1468; it contains 46 
animals and 11 fables, all of which are also in the R-texts ; 
but the text of Pad is much condensed, and shows marked 
influence of the Venetian dialect (the other texts being 
Tuscan). L, and L, are still shorter, and do not contain 
this collection of fables, although L, has a different collec- 
tion of 57 fables, being an unpublished text of the Italian 
translation from Marie de France.? It must have seemed a 
natural and obvious expedient to round out a bestiary, or 
collection of descriptions of animals arranged for a didactic 
purpose, by adding to it a collection of fables, or tales about 
animals, which were universally used in the Middle Ages for 
the same purpose; and in general these two branches of 
animal-lore mutually influenced one another, and were drawn 
on indiscriminately by the compilers of such works as the 
Fiore di Virti, and by sculptors and miniaturists in search 
of subjects both decorative and symbolic. The collection of 


* The collection of examples in this Ms., which I shall refer to as ‘‘ Ham,”’ 
was published by Tobler, Lateinische Beispielsammlung mit Bildern, in Zeit- 
schrift f. rom. phil., x11, 57-88. Tobler has also published the rest of the 
Ms. in various periodicals, beginning with the Abhandlungen der Akademie 
zu Berlin, 1883, 

*See Brush, The Isopo Laurenziano, Columbus, 1899, pp. 9, 44, 66. Brush 
did not use G-W. For description and table of the six mss., see G-W, pp. 
74-89, 
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fables, sixteen in number, which is found in whole or in part 
in connection with the bestiary in several of the manuscripts, 
is a peculiar one. It occurs nowhere else as a collection, 
except that twelve of the fables are found in Latin in the 
Cod. Hamilton, already mentioned. Some of them ar 
entirely unknown elsewhere, but six of them come from 
Avianus. Of these fables, the eleven that are found jn 
Pad, and one other in N (see below), have been published, 
I add to this paper the text of the sixteen fables, based 
principally on R,. 

Even a glance at the list of chapter-headings shows that 
. the three R-mss. are closely related. Similarly, the two 
i i | L-mss. form a group by themselves ; while Pad, on account 
‘a of its peculiar dialect, stands alone, having the fables in 
LA common with R, but otherwise being closer to L. In this 
way Goldstaub classifies the six manuscripts with which he 
was acquainted ; but a study of the other manuscripts which 
have come to light will perhaps modify the classification, 
One of them, N, is very closely related to R ; while the rest 
have characteristics, opposed to R, in common with Pad and 
L. Hence we get two groups, rather than three, and the 
fables are equally characteristic of both groups. It is easy 
i to infer, then, that the fables belonged to the archetype of 
i all the manuscripts, before the differentiation into groups. 
re The date of this archetype I believe to have been not later 
i than the third quarter of the thirteenth century. In this 
connection, I should like to call attention to a feature that 
4 Goldstaub ignored. 
ai | It is well known that the Provengal and Italian poets of 


the thirteenth century made rather frequent use of metaphors 
that were derived uitimately from the bestiaries, but had 
become, more or less, common literary property. One poet, 
ie however, Chiaro Davanzati, a Florentine, who died not later 
than 1280, used these bestiary-metaphors so systematically 
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that it is evident that he must have had access to some 
bestiary-manuscript.' The investigations of Dr. Garver, 
already mentioned, show that this manuscript must have 
been closely related to the R-group. Now, one of Chiaro’s 
sonnets, beginning : 
Di penne di paone e d’altre assai 
Vestita la corniglia a corte andau, 

is a version of the familiar fable of the crow decked in 
borrowed feathers.? It is, moreover, a version of the popu- 
lar type, as distinguished from the literary type represented 
in the fable-books descended from Phsdrus and Romulus. 
Of course, Chiaro might have derived his acquaintance with 
the fable from one or more of many different sources ; but, 
as a matter of fact, such versions of Asopic fables are 
exceedingly rare in Italian poets of the thirteenth century. 
It is certainly significant, then, since Chiaro made use of a 
bestiary-text, to find this particular fable in two of our 
manuscripts, and in precisely the form desired. It is surely 
natural to conclude that Chiaro used a manuscript which 
contained both the bestiary and the fables; and, conse- 
quently, that the archetype of our Italian manuscripts may 
be assigned to about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

In the National Library at Naples is a fifteenth-century 


1 This seems to have escaped the attention of Goldstaub, for there are no 
references in G-W to the poems of the Cod. Vat. 3793 beyond vol. 111 of the 
edition of D’ Ancona and Comparetti, Le Antiche rime volgari, Bologna, 1875- 
88; whereas the sonnets, containing most of the bestiary material, are in 
vols. rv and v. 

?D’ Ancona e Comparetti, op. cit., vol. tv, p. 379 (No. 682). Fora full 
discussion, see K. McKenzie, A Sonnet ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati and its 
place in Fable Literature, in Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, vol. x11 (1898), pp. 205-20. Cf. p. 217: ‘‘He [Chiaro] says 
enough to show distinctly which type he followed, though we are not able 
to distinguish his immediate source ;’’ not knowing the text of this fable 
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paper manuscript numbered xu. E. 11, with 94 folios, 
containing a text very closely related to the R-mss. There 
are 54 bestiary chapters and 15 fables, each chapter being 
illustrated with a water-color drawing, and the whole jy 
excellent preservation. This text is unique in being ascribed 
to Frate Guidotto da Bologna. It begins (f. 1a): 
Comincia ilibro della virtu e proprieta degli animali 
ridotto allo spirito per Frate Ghuidotto da Bologna. 
Et e chiamato fiore di virtu maggiore. 


and ends (f. 94b) : 


Laus deo. A di primo di Margo 1482. Finito e libro 
degli animali chiamato Fiore di virtu maggiore. 
This manuscript, which I call N, was briefly described and 
its table of contents was given by Miola’ in 1881, together 
with short extracts from the text (proemio, chapter on 
formica, fable of pastore e serpente). The contents will be 
indicated in the comparative table below. The text bears 
about the same relation to R, that R, does. Agreements 
between R, and N as against R, are about equally frequent 
with agreements between R, and R, as against N._ R, and 
N, which are about contemporary, rarely if ever agree with 
one another as against R,, which is about a century older. 
It follows that the younger manuscripts are derived from a 
lost manuscript closely related to R,, if not from R, itself. 
The three texts agree very closely in substance, and have in 


1 Alfonso Miola, Le Scritture in volgare dei primi tre secoli della lingua 
ricercate nei codici della Bib. Naz. di Napoli, in Propugnatore, x1v, ii, pp. 
161-7. Mentioned also by Frati, Ricerche sul Fiore di Virtit, in Studj di 
Filologia Romanza, v1 (1893 ), 281 ; and by Gaspary, Italian Literature (Eng- 
lish edition, 1901, p. 370), notes to ch. vim. A list of the fables is given 
by Brush, Isopo Laurenziano, pp. 25, 41, who makes them number sixteen 
by including the chapter on the ibis ; he speaks of the work as akin to the 
Fiore di Virti, and evidently did not know that it was a bestiary, or that 
other texts of the same fables existed. 
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common several chapters of a particular character, which are 
in none of the other manuscripts.’ 

All the other manuscripts with which I am acquainted 
belong to the group represented in G-W by Pad, L, and L,. 
Par and St,, as well as N and the R and L manuscripts, I 
have examined myself. The others I know only through 
printed references or through information furnished to me 
by other persons. These manuscripts have never been — 
compared,—indeed, scarcely any two of them have been 
mentioned together. The most important one of the whole 
group, Par, has never been mentioned in print at all, so far 
as I am aware, except by its title in catalogues of the Italian 
manuscripts in Paris. I will begin with this one. 

It is a fine parchment manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, bearing the number 
Ital. 450 (old number 77407). Unfortunately, it has been 
shockingly mutilated by the cutting out of some of the 
illustrations which adorned it, and by the loss of some entire 
leaves. In its present state it contains, according to the 
modern numbering, 73 folios, of which the bestiary and 
fables occupy ff. 3-36. The leaves are about eleven by 
eight inches (28 x 21 cm.) in size, written with two columns 
to a page, about thirty-six lines toa column. The ink has 
faded slightly, but the writing is generally distinct. Initial 
letters are in blue, chapter-headings in red. The pictures 
which remain are skilfully drawn with a kind of wash, 
several colors being used. The first two folios were appar- 
ently taken from some other book to serve as fly-leaves ; 
they are covered with minutely written and much abbrevi- 
ated Latin, having neither beginning nor end. On f. 3a, 
which has been rubbed so as to be illegible in part, is the 


‘Chapters 49-61 in R,, most of which are also in R, and N. See G-W, 
pp. 109-126, and cf. table below. 
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{ beginning of the bestiary, with the same introduction that 
j the other manuscripts have : 
i Qui se cominga Iu libro del Animali et de uccielli et 
{ del loro nature per belli exempli. 
Belli Singnori tutte le cose che li homini del mondo 
sano e puono sapere si sano, ecc. 
i The bestiary ends on f. 36b with an unfinished chapter, D:/ 
ne ie natura del Boe, of which twelve lines only are written ; the 
rest of the page is blank, and on f. 37a begins another work, 
with this title : 
Incomminciase lo libro delli costumi et regimento 
delli segnori lu quale in altro modo se appella le secrete 


delli secreti et fu dicto et facto et composito daristotile 
lu quale mando a lu magnifico Re Allexandro. 


This work (of which there is another manuscript in the 
same library,—Ital. 447) occupies thirty-three folios, and is 


a followed by two brief treatises on the moon and other 
li natural phenomena. Marsand gave a confused and mis- 
Bia) leading description of this manuscript, apparently putting it 
ie into his catalogue twice under the impression that there 
a were two manuscripts; from his description we learn that 
ay ie the missing illustrations had already been cut out in his day, 
: and this fact aroused his quite justifiable indignation : “Sono 
barbarie anzi infamie tali, che mi rivoltano stomaco.” 
mt! | . Mazzatinti’s catalogue gives the titles of the different works 
ah i contained in the manuscript, but no further description.' 
i t) i Since no account of this important bestiary-text is now 
Vi i 1 Antonio Marsand, I Manoscritti italiani della regia biblioteca parigin«, 
Bay) Parigi, vol. 1, 1835; vol. 1, 1838. See No. 87 in vol. 1, (7740; “Qui si 
Bm | i comincia il libro degli animali,’’ etc., membr., 2 col., sec. xv) and No. 719 


in vol. m (77407; same title, membr., 2 col., sec. xiv); and cf. No. 58 


i (7740 bis ; ‘‘Cura de’ falconi’’). Mazzatinti, Manoscritti italiani delle biblio- 
q i teche di Francia, Roma, 1886, vol. 1, gives our manuscript as No. 45! 
1 i formerly 7740, and the work on falcons as No. 928, formerly 7740. Mar- 
( j sand distinctly states that there are two Mss. of the Libro degli animali. 
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available, I give here its chapter-headings without any 
change except that missing parts are supplied between [], 
abbreviations are solved, and occasionally words are sepa- 
rated. Pictures have been cut, carrying with them more or 
less of the text, from the following folios: 14, 17, 20, 22, 
24, 25, 28, 34. Curiously enough, the picture cut from 
f. 25 has been preserved ; it appears as f. 31, a mere frag- 
ment which fits into the hole in f. 25. Thus the number of 
folios preserved, apparently thirty-four, is really thirty-three. 
Then, as entire leaves are missing after f. 23 and f. 29, the 
folios of this part of the manuscript originally numbered 
thirty-five. 


Folio 3a Qui se cominga lu libro del Animali et de uccielli et del loro 
nature per belli exempli. 
4a Dela natura dela Formica 
4b De natura dell’apa 
5a Della natura dello ragno 
Dela natura del Gallo 
5b De natura del Lupo 
6b Della natura del asino saluatico 
7a Della natura dela Cichala 
Della natura del Ceano 
7b Della natura del Cane 
8a Della natura della vipra 
8b Della natura dela scymia 
9a Del natura del corbo 
9b Della natura del Leone 
10b Dela natura della Bellula 
lla Della natura del Calandrug¢o 
11b Della natura dela Serena 
Dela natura d’ uno serpente ch’a nome arpis (?) 
12a Della natura di quatro elementi 
12b De natura del Tyro (tert: thygro) 
13a Della natura del vnicorno 
13b Della natura dela Pantera 
14a Della natura della Grua 
14b Dela natura del Paone 
15a Della natura della Rondina 
15b Dela natura del Riccio 
16a Della natura della calchatrice 
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16:b Del natura dela vipra dragone 
17a Della natura d’ uno pescie lo quale si i chiama uiglia 
17b Della natura del pulichano 
18a Dela natura del Castore 
18b Della natura del Piccho 
Della natura de Cigogna 
19a Della natura delli falconi 
19b Della natura del Voltore 
20a [Della naturJa della Aquila (part cut out ) 
21a Dela natura del Cauallo 
Della natura delli columbi 
21b Dela natura dellu Struggo 
22a Della natura della Balena 
Della natura del vulpe 
: ‘. 22b [Della natura della Fenice] (title and several lines of text gone) 
Della natura del Leofante 
‘| 23b Dela natura del papagallo 
ol Della natura dela pernice (title only ; folio lost) 
a [Della natura del Ceruo] (title and text lost ; picture, f. 24) 
am 24a [Lo pelo delo Lefante] (no title) * 
| Della natura dele serpente 
24b Della natura e significanga d’un arbore 
25a Della natura [della Tortora] (part of title on f. 31 b) 
D’uno pescatore 
25b De natura de Thori 
D’ uno arbore 
26a D’una capra 
26b Da uno uillano 
27a Della natura dela cichala 
Della natura del Lupo 
27b D’uno crudelissimo Ladrone 
28a Della natura della Rana 
28b Dela natura del Topo 
D’ uno pastore 


1A chapter without heading begins f. 24a: ‘‘Lo pelo delo Lefante ae 
tale natura che lo fumo che escie de quello pelo si fae fugire,’’ ece. I do 
not count this as a separate chapter, in spite of the fact that it appears to be 
one in this manuscript, because in R,, R,, R,, N and Ham it is appended 
to the chapter on the elephant. With it on f. 24a appears a picture illus- 
trating the characteristic of the stag as found in several! other manuscripts ; 
hence I infer that the chapter ‘‘ Della natura del Ceruo’’ occupied, with 
the text of the chapter ‘‘ Della natura dela pernice,’’ the lost folio that 
originally came between f. 23 and f. 24. 
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Dela natura del uolpe 
D’uno cauallo grasso ef vyno magro 
Dela natura del Toro (unfinished ; folio lost) + 
Si como lo Leone si a tre nature dele quale se fa molte figure 
Si como lo leone si a assai sentimento 
Si como lo Leone tornaua al monestero 
Della grande fede che lo leone monstro a uno chauallero perche 
lu libero del serpente 
Si como lo Re de francia se daua merauiglia del sopradetto Leone 
Delle nature e della proprieta et delle figure della leonessa 
Dela natura del Leopardo 
Dela natura e dela figura et della proprieta dela Loncia 
Della natura dell’ artalupo 
Como li homini sonno ingannati ala dicta similitudine 
Della natura et della proprieta del vrso 
34b [Della natura] del lupo (title partly gone) 
35a Della natura della lupa et dele sue figure 
Della natura et proprietade del leofante 
36a Del natura del Volpe 
36b Del natura del Boe ( unfinished) 


The text divides itself naturally into three parts: the 
bestiary (ff. 3a—25a), the fables (ff. 25a-29b), and a number 
of supplementary chapters which do not appear in the other 
manuscripts (ff. 30a-36b). The fables follow the bestiary 
without break and without any distinction in regard to the 
character of the material used for moral instruction.? Like- 
wise, no indication of a new division separates the second 
part from the third, although it is possible that some such 
indication existed on the folio that has been lost. The third 
part is, however, written in a different spirit from the rest, 


' The unfinished fable of the bull [lion, and goat], f. 29 b, was undoubt- 
edly finished on the next page, now lost, and followed, as in R,, R;, and 
N, by the fable of the lion’s share. 

* This is true in the other manuscripts also, where the ezplicit follows the 
fables, and applies to the whole work ; that of N has been already given, 
that of Rs reads (f. 108 b): ‘‘ Finiscie [libro della natura degli animali deo 
grazias amen.’’ R,, Pad, and Par have no explicit. That the copyist of 
Par, at least, regarded the fables merely as so many bestiary-chapters, is 
indicated by his chapter-headings; ¢. g., f. 27 a, ‘‘Della natura de la 
cichala”’ is really the fable of the grass-hopper and the ant. 
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as is shown by the extraordinary remarks that open it, 


f. 30a: 

Si como lo Leone si a tre nature dele quale se fa 
molte figure. Pone fiucloco, lo quale si come se sa fo 
grande autore e sauio, che leone ha tre proprieta ¢ 
nature delle quale fae tre figure. Lassaremo le figure 
alli predicatori e ali sermonatori che ad ogne materie 
lo uognono adattare e diremo deli suo nature. La 
prima si e ch’ello diuenta irato, fero e fellone quando 
ello vede li suoi figlioli nati morti senga neuno senti- 
mento. La seconda e ch’elli gridando piu uolte forte- 
mente, allora quelli figlioli se rescuteno, aprendo li 
occhi, monstrando quasi che resuscitasseno da morte, ecc. 


There seems to be no doubt that in the strange form fiveloco 
we have the name Physiologus, here, as often in the Middle 
Ages, taken for the name of a person." As a matter of fact, 
when treated in his regular place in the bestiaries, the lion 
has considerably more than three characteristics: he is the 
noblest of all animals, wipes out his tracks with his tail, 
sleeps with his eyes open, pays no attention to a person who 
does not look at him or who begs for mercy, and so on ; one 
characteristic is that his cubs are born dead, but after three 
days the lion roars and brings them to life.? Now, why 


1Cf. Lauchert, op. cit., p. 43; Gaston Paris, in Romania, xxt1, 626; 
G-W, pp. 123-6. I have not, to be sure, found the name elsewhere ina 
form resembling fiucloco; presumably the copyist of Par heard it given 
orally, and reproduced the sound as best he could. 

?Text, hitherto unpublished, of the chapter on the lion in R,, f. 12: 
Lo leone si @ la piu nobile bestia che sie, ed 2 apellatto signore del’ altre 
bestie per le nobile chonperacioni ch’ egli a in se. E questa é una delle 
sue nature, ch’ egli chuopre e disfa le pedate cola choda sua acio che chaci- 
atori no lo trouino ne sapiano la uia onde eglié@ andatto. La sechonda 
natura si é che quando egli é ala cima del monte si disiende ala valle per 
gran forga e se alchuno chaciatore s’é pasatto per la uia ond’ egli vane, si lo 
chonosie per l’odore. E anche n’é un altra che dorme chogli ochi aperti. 
Anchora n’a un altra, ch’ egli fa i figluoli suoi morti, e stano chosi tre die, 
e in chapo di tre di viene lo padre e mughia sopra loro si fortemente che 
lioncini si fano viui. L’altra natura si 2 che quando egli mangia se alchuno 
gli pasase dinanzi e nol guardono in visso si gli lascia andare sanza fargli 
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does the author of Par, after giving (f. 9b) a chapter on the 
lion as the other manuscripts do, devote to the same subject 
another chapter, which is in part a repetition of the former 
one? Evidently, because the source from which he drew 
this third part of the manuscript is different from the source 
of the first two parts,—the latter source being common to 
the whole group of manuscripts. In other words, after 
making his declaration of independence in the matter of 
allegorical significations, he added, for entertainment merely, 
the supplementary chapters, which he derived from a source 
or sources (whether in Italian or in some other language), 
which cannot at present be pointed out. Following the 
chapter in which the Physiologus is quoted come several 
stories about lions,—neither bestiary material nor fables ; 
then the descriptions of several animals. Of these, lupo, 
leofante and volpe have already appeared in the bestiary ; 
while leonessa, loncia, and urso do not appear in the Italian 
manuscripts, although known in other bestiaries. Of these 
additional animals, only the so-called artalupo appears either 
in the other related Italian manuscripts or in the original 
Physiologus. In the latter it appears as antholops,—a name 
which goes through strange transformations, appearing in 
Latin as antilops and antula, in Brunetto Latini’s Trésor as 
antelu, in Spanish as altilobi, and in Italian as entulla 
(R,, R;), centula (N), antalos (St,), antelleup (R,), antalupo 
(Bestiario moralizzato), finally becoming transferred to an 
entirely different animal, the antelope.' The text of this 
chapter in Par begins as follows (f. 33b) : 


alchuno male ; e s’eglino il guatano in visso, inchontanente chore loro adosso 
et fa loro quello male che puote. L/altra natura si é che quando egli é nella 
selua e l’uomo gli passa dinanzi e inginochiglisi a mano gunte e domandigli 
merciede lo leone a merciede di luy.... (The allegorical interpretation 
follows. Cf. text of Pad and elaborate discussion, G-W, pp. 24, 167 f., 
287 f.) 

Century Dictionary, s. v. antelope and antilope ; Lauchert, op. cit., pp. 
31, 301 ; G-W, p. 158, etc.; B. Latini, livre I, c. 177 ; Monaci, Un Bestiario 
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Artalupo si @ una bestia molto fiera, et sicomo se 
rraconta ella se troua enoparte d’india, et & de forma 
4 de chauallo quasi, et @ di tanta leceregea che per null’ es 
omo prendere se puo ne con cane ne per neuno altro y 
| engengno de cacciatori. Et ha due corna enella testa, 


grandissime et tagliente come due spade bene affilate, 


In the chapter on the Joncia, this beast, animale molto crudele 
| e fiera, has a characteristic which is usually ascribed to the 
leopard,—if it does not catch its prey in three or four jumps, 
fat it allows the prey to escape and disdainfully awaits another 
a opportunity.’ I have not found this characteristic applied 
elsewhere to the loncia (lonza, onza, leonza, Fr. once, Eng. 
ounce), and hence the chapter in Par is important in study- 
ing a difficult point in medieval natural history,—the rela- 
tionship and significance of these animals.* 

As for the lion, he comes first, as the king of beasts, in 
the original Greek Physiologus and many subsequent versions, 
and is frequently stated to have three characteristics.‘ The 


moralizzato, Roma, 1889, No. 11; Odo of Cheriton, in Hervieux, Fabulistes 
Latins, tv, pp. 191, 327; ete. The animal can be caught only when its 
horns become entangled in bushes. 

1Cf. B. Latini, Tesoro (i. ¢., Italian translation by Bono Giamboni, ed. 
Gaiter, Bologna, 1877) v, cap. 42: Anteleus é@ una fiera bestia, la quale non 
pud pigliare niuno uomo per alcuno ingegno, ché le sue corna sono grandi, 
ecc. Also Best. moral., 1. c.: 

L’antalupo doi corne a ’la testa 

Talienti, acuti e foroti oltra mesura, ecc. 
Chiaro Davanzati mentions this animal, which he calls antolosa, twice ; 
D’ Ancona and Comparetti, op. cit., Nos. 205 and 241. 

2 Cf. Trattati religiosi e libro de li exempli, ed. Ulrich, Bologna, 1891, No. 
23; Cecco d’ Ascoli, L’ Acerba, Venezia, 1820, m1, 40; and further refer- 
ences given by G-W, p. 203. 

8 This is particularly important in connection with Dante’s lonza (Inferno 
I and xvr), a much discussed problem, on which see especially D’ Ovidio, 
Studii sulla Divina Commedia, Milano, 1901, pp. 302-25, 585; and P. 
Chistoni, La Lonza dantesca, in Miscellanea in onore di A. Graf, Bergamo, 
1903, pp. 817-48. I hope to return to this subject at a later time. 

4See Lauchert, op. cit., p. 4; G-W, p. 264. 
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existence of an Italian version of a Latin Physiologus-text 
has been assumed by Goldstaub as necessary to explain the 
origin and character of certain chapters that are peculiar to 
R,, R, (and N).’ This version would necessarily belong 
to an older stage in the development of bestiary literature 
than that represented by the archetype of those chapters 
which the related manuscripts have in common. In view 
of the facts mentioned, Par seems to show traces of the 
older version, and thus, in a way, forms a connecting link 
between the R-N-group and the L-Pad-group, to which it 
belongs in regard to its text and arrangement. But the 
paragraph which opens the third part of Par serves to 
introduce some tales about lions that properly have nothing 
to do with bestiary literature. The first of them begins 
thus (f. 30a): 
Si como lo leone si a assai sentimento. Trouasi che 

”] leone intra li sensibili animali abbi assai sentimento 

sicome si raconta inn antiche storie e nouelle. . . . 

Fue indelle parte di terra de Gipto vna casa di religiosi 

homini e boni, al quale apparue uno leone saluaticho 

molto grandissimo, lo quale uenne cioppicando sicomo 

colui che auea uno brocco indel piede dinanti, ecc. 
The monks extract the thorn, and the lion remains with 
them. The similarity of this story to the well-known 
Androclus story is evident.? The text of the next chapter 
I quote in full : 

Della grande fede che lo leone monstro a uno chauallero 

perche lu libero del serpente. 


1See G-W, pp. 109-26, 222 ff. The chapters in question are Nos. 47 and 
49-60 in R,. Of these, 50 and 55 appear in Par (see table below). One 
characteristic of these chapters is references to the Phys. by name. 

* Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att., v, 14; Romulus, also Steinhéwel’s Aesop, TI, 
1; Gesta Romanorum, ed. Ocsterley, No. 104; Jacobs, Fables of Aesop, 1, 
243. Similar stories in India, cf. Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, London, 1892, 
p. 237. Italian versions, ed. Ghivizzani, No. 41 ; Uno da Siena, No. 42. 
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A quello tempo uno Re de Francia, el quale ebbe nome lodogio, |o 
quale fu auno di quel lodogio che passo oltramare e presso fu a la mesura, 
questo uecchio Lodogio fece grandissimo e alto passagio oltramare, en ¢] 
quale meno de molta bona gente et assay ; et fra gli altri meno uno nobele 
chaualliero franciesco, lo quale ebbe nome Golfieri de lastore, siche essendo 
lo dicto Re a campo indella parte di dannaca, questo Golfieri de lastore 
andando uno gioino fore del campo a solacio, intro in una grande foresta ; 
quiue trouo uno grandissimo Leone, lo quale inuerso lui uenne molto 
humilemente e gichitamente, ingenocchiandose spesse uolte. Uedendo 
questo, Golfieri, temendo, cortesemente si ricesso, e leone sempre allui cussi 
uenia. Allora uedendo Golfieri che ’1 leone non uenia fieramente ne 
iratamente, ressesi e aspetto di presso, sie che s’auidde che questo leone 
auea intorno alla gola uno serpente auolto, lo quale li tenea la testa indel 
uno delli orechie. Come lo leone fu di presso a Golfieri uenuto, in tutto 
s’abandono in terra, monstrando per euedenti segni ch’ elli chiereste merciede, 
che in tutto l’aitasse. Ed elli chussi fe, e misse mano a la spada che auea 
alato, e misela tra lo collo del leone e del serpente, e tallio lo serpente per 
mego si che lo leone fu liberato. E adesso Golfieri per gran tema si parti 
tostamente. Lo leone pianamente e chetamente si s’en ua dirieto, e uenne 
collui infine del campo del dicto Re, de la quale cosa la gente del campo si 
faceano grande merauiglia ; si che uenuto Golfieri allo suo pauiglione, lo 
leone si puose di fuoro, a le branche dinanti stesse e la boccha in su le 
branche humilemente molto. 


The tale is concluded in the following chapter; the lion 
accompanies Golfieri, to the great wonder of the king and 
the other crusaders; when the army sets sail for Europe, the 
lion attempts to swim after the ship, and is drowned. The 
text of the corresponding two chapters in the Chigi manu- 
seript (Ch,, see below) was published in 1822 by F. de 
Romanis, the first lines reading as follows : 


In quello tempo che uno grande re di Francia lo 
quale ebbe nome Lodogio, lo quale fue aulo di quel 
Lodogio che passé oltre mare, e preso fue a la mensura 
et poi passd in Tunisi e quivi mori, questo vecchio 
Lodogio, ecc. 


The second Lodogio mentioned was evidently Louis IX 
(St. Louis, 1215-70), who went on two Crusades; on the 
first, he captured Damietta in 1249, and was shortly after- 
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wards taken prisoner at Mansourah ;' on the second, he 
died of the plague at Tunis. His great-grandfather (awno = 
aulo = avolo), Louis VII (1120-80), went on the Crusade 
of 1147-9, and beseiged Damascus in 1148. The story of 
Golfieri is, then, located there,—indella parte di dannaca.* 
Curiously enough, Golfieri de lastore, or rather Golfier de 
Las Tors, was a historical person, who is mentioned as 
living in a document of 1126; he came from a place in 
Limousin, now called Lastours, and took part in the first 
Crusade; and the adventure with the lion was widely told 
in the Middle Ages as having happened to him at the 
seige of Antioch in 1097. It has been suggested* that 
the story originated from the fact that a lion and a ser- 
pent were carved on Golfier’s tomb; but more probably it 
was brought to Europe by the Crusaders. It is referred 
to as proverbial in the Chanson de la Oroisade contre les 
Albigeois,* and appears in several Latin chronicles, the 
earliest being that of Jaufré de Vigeois (1183). Its simi- 
larity to the lion episode in the Jvain (Chevalier au lion) 
of Crestien de Troyes has often been noted. While the 
Italian version—not hitherto treated in this connection, 
although published in 1822—is more than a century later 


Called by Joinville ‘‘La Massoure.’’ De Romanis did not see the 
meaning of the words a la mensura, and attempted to explain them as 
equivalent to per frode! These details in the life of St. Louis are mentioned, 
é g., by Villani, Istorie Fiorentine, lib. vit, cap. 37 (‘‘ Monsura’’ ). 

*Ch, says: in de la parte di Damiata. This reading I take to be due to 
confusion with the capture of Damietta by St. Louis. Ch, calls the hero 
of the story ‘‘ Guelfieri dell’ Astore.”’ 

*See Romania, x, pp. 459, 591, and xx, 358 ; Zeits. f. r. p., xx, 404. 
I have not seen the article by Arbellot, Les Chevaliers limousins a la pre- 
croisade. 

*Ed. Paul Meyer, Paris, 1875-9, line 7548; see notes in vol. nm, pp. 
379, 528. On the chronicle, see Arbellot, Etude historique et bibliographique 
sur Geoffroy de Vigeois, Limoges, 1888. The story is also in Etienne de 
Bourbon, ed. Lecoy de la Marche, p. 188. 
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than the Jvain, nevertheless it is at least interesting to find 
the story in connection with a bestiary. A similar story js 
told of Rinaldo in Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore, canto 1y.' 
After this long discussion of the interesting and important 
Paris manuscript, the rest can be dismissed with compar- 
tively few words. Much of what has been said about Par 
will apply equally to Ch,,—a fourteenth century manuscript 
in the Biblioteca Chigiana at Rome, with the signature: 
M. vi. 137. This manuscript I know at present only 
through three most unsatisfactory descriptions of it; but 
fortunately these descriptions give sufficient data to enable 
us to compare it with Par.? It was first described in 1822 
by Filippo de Romanis, who published six extracts from it! 
These extracts were well chosen to give an idea of the 


1 For further references, see A. C. L. Brown, Twain, in Harvard Studies 
and Notes, vit (1903), pp. 129-132; Foerster, Ivain, edition of 1902, p. 
xxvi; W. L. Holland, Crestien de Troyes, Tiibingen, 1854, pp. 160-2; Fau- 
riel, Histoire de la poésie provengale, Paris, 1846, 11, 377-80 ; Michaud, His- 
tory of the Crusades, New York, 1881, 1, p. 180; Maimbourg, Histoire des 
Croisades, Paris, 1687, 1, 269; Johnston, in Proceedings of the Am. Philo. 
Assn., XXX11 (1901), p. li; Revue de I’ Orient latin, v1, 334; Hare, South- 
western France, London, 1890, p. 348. Prof. A. C. L. Brown and Prof. W. 
A. Nitze inform me that they treat this matter in articles on [vain which 
they expect to publish during the present year. An important article on 
Golfier has just appeared: A. Thomas, Le Roman de Gousier de Lastours, 
in Romania, xxx1v, 55-65. 

*Goldstaub knew the brief description of Ch, given by Zambini (see 
below), but knowing neither Ms. itself, nor the extracts in the Ejemeridi, 
nor Par, he was able to make no use of it ; cf. G-W, p. 82. 

5 Saggio di un Codice Chigiano in lingua d’ Italia del duecento, in Effemeridi 
letterarie di Roma, nuova serie, tom. 1x (1822), pp. 158-65. The article is 
signed ‘‘F. R.,’’ but the author’s name is given by Zambrini. The descrip- 
tion reads in part as follows: ‘‘Codice veramente antichissimo, in brutta 
pergamena a due colonne, ornato di magre figure a colori si sconcie, e di 
siffatta ortografia feminile [!], che non ho mai visto di peggio.”’ F. R. 
thought that the manuscript was written ‘‘in Sicilia, e degli ultimi anni di 
Carlo d’ Angid pria che suonasse a Vespero.’”’ There is a file of this peri- 
odical in the Boston Public Library. 
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contents of the manuscript (in default of a table of contents, 
which it did not occur to Romanis to publish); for they 
correspond to chapters in each of the three parts of Par. 
They are as follows: part of the proemio; De la natura de 
la Seimia ; De la grande fede che lo leone mostrd a uno Cava- 
liere che lo liberd; Sichome lo Rei di Francia si meravilliava 
del sto Leone ; Uno pescatore ; De la compagnia de li quattro 
tori; Uno arbore. Thus we have a chapter from the bestiary ; 
two of the chapters in the last part; and the first three of 
the fables. Moreover, a comparison of the printed text 
with the text of Par shows such close relationship that it 
would not be difficult to assume that the one text was copied 
from the other; especially since Ch, contains at least two 
of the chapters which are found elsewhere only in Par. 
Zambrini refers to this article, and makes some additions 
and corrections :' the title is “ Incipit liber naturarum,”’ not 
“sententiarum”’ as Romanis said; the text begins “ Belli 
signori” (like the other manuscripts), not “Buoni;” the 
date is early fourteenth century, not thirteenth; the manu- 
script is of parchment, two columns to the page (like Par), 
has seventy-four folios, and bears the shelf-number given 
above. Finally, E. Teza, in describing another manuscript 
(Sn, see below), indicates the order of the first twenty-five 
chapters in Ch,, which corresponds exactly to the order 
in Par. 

Zambrini mentions another manuscript in the same library, 
which, he says, contains a summary (sunto) of the treatise 
in Ch, This is a paper manuscript of the end of the 
fifteenth century, signature M. v. 117 ; the part referred to 
covers only eleven folios, ff. 111-121. Zambrini mentions, 


'F, Zambrini, Le Opere volgari a stampa dei secoli XII e XIV, terza ediz., 
Bologna, 1866, pp. 400-2, s. v. Saggio; and in subsequent editions ; but 
lacking in the second edition. 
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further, Cor (see below) and R,, quoting from the latter the 
proemio and the chapter Della natura e modi delle ape. 
There is in the Biblioteca Comunale at Siena a manuscript, 
cod. 1. ii. 4, which contains a part of the bestiary,—twenty. 
four animal chapters, and two fables (Sn). I know nothing 
of it except through the reference of E. Teza,’ who gives q 
list of the chapters, and the text of the one on the unicorn, 
This is not sufficient, without further information, to say 
which of the other manuscripts is nearest to Sn. 
A manuscript (Cor) in the Corsini Library at Rome is 
mentioned by Zambrini,* who assigns it to the fourteenth 
century. To the great courtesy of Prof. Giuseppe Gabrieli, 
librarian of the Accademia dei Lincei, I owe a valuable 
account of the manuscript, with extended extracts. It bears 
the signature: Corsinianus 44. G. 27 (Rossius), is on paper, 
in folio size, and belongs to the second half of the fifteenth 
(not fourteenth) century ; it has 215 pages, of which the 
bestiary, “‘Trattato della natura degli animali,” occupies 
pp. 195-211. The rest of the manuscript contains a number 
of short pieces in prose and verse, mostly religious. Two 
titles: “ Passione di Cristo di Luca Pulci in verso,” and 
“La Guerra di Negroponte, poemetto di Jacopo da Prato,” 
sufficiently indicate the date.‘ The bestiary was adorned with 


1 Loe. cit. In editions subsequent to the third the extracts of R, are 
omitted by Zambrini. 

2 Otium Senense, in Rivista Critica d. lett. ital., 1 (1884), 154-7. Teza 
mentions further a single leaf in the Archivio di Stato at Siena, containing 
a fragment of the bestiary portion of Cecco d’ Ascoli’s Acerba (cf. same peri- 
odical, 1, 61). Goldstaub knew of the existence of Sn, but did not use it; 
cf. G-W, p. 256. 

5 Loe. cit.; ef. G-W, p. 83. 

* According to Rossi, Ji Quattrocento, p. 250, Bernardo Pulci (1438-88), 
not Luca (1431-70), wrote a poemetto in ottave on the Passion of Christ. 
Negroponte (the island of Eubca) was taken by the Turks from the Vene- 
tians in 1470; a poem on the subject, printed anonymously at Florence 
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pictures, of which many were cut out, as in the case of some 
of the other manuscripts.' The text begins with the usual 
proemio : 

Belli signiori, tutte le cose che li homini del mondo 
sano e puono sapere si sanno per due strade principali 


le quali strade sono queste : la prima strada si e senno 
e la secunda si e la scientia, ecc. 


There are forty animals, whose arrangement is most similar 
to the arrangement in L, and L,, and hence not widely 
different from that in Par and Pad. The last paragraph 
is that on la pernice, followed by: Explicit liber naturae 
animalium. 

In the Florentine libraries alone there are some thirty- 
eight manuscripts of the Fiore di Virti,’ a work of the end 
of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 
This immensely popular work, being partly composed of 
comparisons drawn from bestiaries,‘ was, like the fables, 
naturally suitable as a companion to a bestiary. We have 
already seen that the sub-title of N is Fiore di Virtr 


about 1471 and several times reprinted, is the same as the one here men- 
tioned, according to Colomb de Batines, Appunti per la storia lett. d’ Italia, 
in L’ Etruria, 1 (1851), 599 ff. Jacopo Modesti da Prato is mentioned by 
I. del Lungo, Prose volgari e poesie lat. e gr. del Poliziano, Firenze, 1867, 
p. xviii, as a pupil of Poliziano. 

'This mutilation had already been made when the catalogue of the Ros- 
sian library was printed,—Catalogus selectissimae bibliothecae Nicolai Rossii, 
Romae, 1786, No. 27 ; a note on the title of the bestiary says : ‘‘ Cum figu- 
riis pictis, quarum multae abscissae sunt.’? This catalogue gives a list of 
the contents ; the bestiary is preceded by ‘‘ Elucidario, 0 sia Dialogo tra 
maestro e discepolo in prosa,’’ and is followed by ‘‘Canto dell’ Assunzione 
di M. Vergine in ottava rima,’’ which closes the manuscript. 

*See the list given by T. Casini, Appunti sul Fiore di Virth, in Rivista 
Critica d. lett. ital., mr (1886), 154-9. 

*Cf. Frati, Ricerche sul Fiore di Virth, in Studj di Filologia Romanza, v1 
(1893), 279. 

*Cf. Varnhagen, Die Quellen der Bestitir-Abschnitte im Fiore di Virth, in 
Raccolta di Studi dedicata ad A. D’ Ancona, Firenze, 1901, 515-38. 
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maggiore. Two manuscripts belonging to the Strozzi collec- 
tion in the Nationa] Library at Florence contain the Fiore 
di Virta followed by a bestiary." In one, Cod. Magliabechiano, 
xx. 4. 135, the bestiary is entirely different from that jin 
the group of manuscripts we are studying ; it is ascribed to 
Isidore of Seville. This text has been fully described by 
Goldstaub, being called by him St.’ The other manuscript 
was entirely neglected by Goldstaub, although he knew of 
its existence.* This is Cod. Magliabechiano, 11. 8. 33, which 
I call St,. It contains eighty numbered folios, of which 
three were written later than the body of the text. On 
f. 4a begins the prologue : 
O fatto chome cholui che e in uno prato grande di 
fiori che aleggie tutta la cima di questi fiori per fare 
vna nobile girlinda, vnde voglio che questo mio picciolo 
lauorio si chiami fiore di virtute e di costumi, ecc.* 
The Fiore lasts to f. 58a, and on f. 58b the bestiary begins 
without any break other than the usual chapter-heading in 
red, which reads : 
Dela formica et delo essemplo che douiamo pigliare 
dallei. 
The thirty-seven animal-chapters fill the rest of the manu- 
script; and that they were regarded as a part of the Fiore 
is indicated by the ending, f. 80a: 
Explicit liber floris’ virtutis. Deo gratias amen. 
Scritto per mano di me Giorgio di britio di rigoccio 
per Pietro di nardo da radicofani nelli anni domini 
Mccce Lxvimt adi x1 di luglo.® 


1Cf. Frati, op. cit., p. 281; and Casini, loc. cit. 

2See G-W, pp. 81 ff., 160 ff. I suggest that this text be called St,, to 
distinguish it from St,. 

’It was mentioned by Bartoli, Storia della letteratura italiana, m, 348, 
Firenze, 1880. Cf. G-W, p. 187. 

* Cf. text of cod. Estense, Frati, op. cit., p. 430. 

5 Casini, loc. cit., gives the date as 1368, 
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The arrangement of the chapters is nearest to that of Par ; 
put St, has one chapter, serpente (biscia) which otherwise 
occurs only in the R-group.’ 

The last manuscript that I have to mention is Cod. 
Riccardiano 1764, of the fifteenth century (R,). It contains 
a miscellaneous collection of short pieces, mostly religious ; 
among them are two of the fables,—della capra che pascieua 
nel monte (f. 90b) and della cichala et della formica (f. 91 a). 
The text of the fables, which is very close to that of Par 
(Nos. 4 and 6), was published in 1866 by Ghivizzani.? 
The most important thing about this manuscript, however, 
and one which I think has not hitherto been noted, is that 
not only the two fables but four other short pieces which 
immediately precede them are also in the Cod. Hamilton 
390. This is not the place to discuss these tales on their 
own account ; but it is noteworthy that through them and 
the two fables, although it contains no bestiary, R, forms a 


connecting link between Ham and the bestiary-texts, I 


‘The two serpente chapters (biscia, aspido) are among those called by 
G-W interpolations. On these and the other kinds of serpents, see G-W, 
pp. 116-20, 278, 298-300. 

* Volgarizzamento delle Favole di Galfredo, Bologna, 1866, pp. 249-56. 
This is the only one of our texts that Ghivizzani knew. Cf. Brush, op. cit., 
p. 6. Not mentioned inG-W. The manuscript is on paper, and contains 
94 folios, about 15x 20cm. First come, in prose or verse, legends, etc., 
of the Virgin and of Saints Giuliana, Barbara, Crestina, Teodora, Cristo- 
fano; a short treatise on physiognomy ( F'isonomia); a collection of rhym- 
ing proverbs alphabetically arranged, such as : 

Amor non gia chura ragion ne misura. 
Volpe ama frode e femmina lode. 
Then a legend of three monks who went to the paradiso diluziano, beginning : 
Il paradiso diluziano sie in terra in questo mondo 
nelle parti d’oriente ed e sopra vno monte altissimo, ece. 
There are other short pieces before the fables ; after them a paraphrase of 
the Pater noster. 
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give here a few words from the beginning of each of these 


pieces :' 
Ham : 
No. 16. 


Quidam homo stabat solus in terra 
egypti religiosus et multum nomina- 
tus et tota die sedebat in cella solus 
in loco deserto. Et ecce quedam 
mala femina. .. . 


No. 17. 


Erat quidam monachus qui habe- 
bat magnum desiderium de femina. 


No. 18. 
Erat quidam homo qui laborabat. 


No. 24. 


Dvo monachi uenerunt ad ciui- 
tatem ut uenderent que abebant 
laboratum. . . . 


No. 13. 


Una capra pascebat in uno alto 
monte, tunc uenit lupus... . 


No. 15. 


Cicada uenit ad formicam in yeme 
et dixit ad eam da michi de grano 


R;: 
f. 87a. 


Vno huomo staua allegro in terra 
degitto et era religioso et molto 
nominato et tutto die sedeua jin 
chamera sua solo in diserto nog 
e chosi stando vn giorno echo 
venire vna ria femina. . . 


f. 88a. 


Elli fue vno monacho che anea 
grande desiderio di carne. . . . 


f. 89a. 
E fu vno huomo che lauoraua. .. , 
f. 89b. 


Dve monaci si andorono a yna 
cittade per uendere alquante cose 
ched eglino aueuano Iauorato. . 


f. 90b. 


Una capra sisi pascieua in uno 
alto monte et auenne che lo lupo. . . . 


f. 91a. 


La cichala ando alla formicha di 
uerno et sille disse dami del tuo 


grano.... 


1Text of Ham given by Tobler in Zits. x11, as already noted ; ef. his 
references, p. 85. The four tales are in various versions of the Vitae Patrun. 
The first, second and fourth are in D. Cavalea’s Volgarizzamento delle Viv 
dé Santi Padri, nos. 139, 140, 128 (Parma, 1841, vol. v1) ; but the trans- 
lation, though similar, is not the same. Whether they are in the collection 
of saints’ lives in R,, ff. 115 a-248 b, I am at present unable to say; , 
contains also a trattato di fisonomia, ff. 70 b-72 a. 
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I close this part of my paper with a comparative table 
of the manuscripts. G-W, pp. 82-9, gives a table, but it 
js parallel, not comparative, and of course includes only the 
manuscripts known to the authors in 1892. I take R, as 
the standard, because, with the exception of some additions 
peculiar to one or two, it includes everything that the other 
texts have; all the rest, compared with the arrangement in 
R,, fall short of the full number of chapters. R, is omitted, 
because its forty-two chapters correspond in order with Nos. 
8-47, 49, and 50 of R;. Ch, and Ch, are omitted because 
I have not been able to procure their tables of contents. 
The names of the animals are slightly emended by compar- 
ing the different texts; where different names are given to 
the same chapier, they are indicated. For convenience, 
references to Ham (ed. Tobler) are added. 

While it is not possible (cf. G-W, p. 92) to classify the 
manuscripts thoroughly without making a comparison of 
their text, nevertheless a certain general classification appears 
in this table; and so far as I have been able to make a 
comparison, the text confirms this classification. In R,,, 
and N, picchio is followed by falcone, cicogna, avoltoio ; in 
Par, St,, L, and Cor (cf. Pad, L,), the order is: picchio, 
cicogna, faleone, avoltoio, In the second group, struzzolo 
follows colombi ; in the first, these chapters are separated by 
peredision and tortora, which come later in Par, Pad, and 
St, R,, and N have additional chapters,—according to 
G-W, an interpolation into the common stock that belonged 
to the archetype. The fables are common to both these 
groups, and follow in a body after the highest number in 
the list of bestiary chapters (except in the case of N, where 
the chapter Duno uccello chessi chiama Ibes comes among the 
fables, immediately before the last one; while in Par, as 
already explained, the chapter corresponding to entulla comes 
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in the third part, after the fables). Par and Pad (with 
fables and chapter on cervo), with St, (no fables, but cervo, 
biscia, aspido), form a sub-group (to which may be added 
Sn and R;), as opposed to Cor, L, (which end with pernice) 
and L,. R, has some of the interpolations of the first 
group. Ham (eervo, biscia, and fables) may go with both 
groups. Thus the following tentative classification of the 
manuscripts appears : 


See. x1 [Italian archetype: bestiary, fables ; lost] ( Ham) 
(best., fab., interpolations) (best., fab. ) 


(best., fab.) (best,) 
Sec. R, Par, Ch, 
Sec. R,, R, N, [Ry] Pad, Sn, St, [Rs] Cor, L,, L, 


In regard to the title of the work, the manuscripts dis- 
agree. R, gives it as: id libro nomato virtu delli alimali; 
and in the closely related N: ilibro della virtu e propieca 
degli animali . . . . chiamato fiore di virtu maggiore. On the 
other hand, manuscripts from the different groups and sub- 
groups agree in using the word natura; Par: Libro del 
Animali et de uccielli et del loro nature; L,: Liber nature 
animalium ; Ch,: Liber naturarum; R,: il libro della natura 
delli animali (cf. R, and St,: Natura degli animali).  Frati 
(loc. cit.) thinks the title in Ch, was the original one. Very 
likely it belonged to the Latin source. But I am inclined 
to adopt for the Italian text the title in R,: 


In Lrpro DELLA NATURA DEGLI ANIMALI. 
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Cor 


Spinoso ( riccio) 
Calcatrice. 

Vipera ( dragone) 
Virgilia (pesce) 
Pulicano. 
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R: 
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Ri | So | Ham 
Asino 6 17 
4 Vipera... 10 | 10 10} 5} 10 10/10/10} ... 
Scimia, 21/10/11] 6] 12] 11/11/11] 
13| 8/13) 13/13/ 13) ... 
Donnola 9|14 14/14} 14| ... 
Calandruzz0. 15| 15] 13] 15] 10}... 15/15|15| ... 
Serena. 16] 16] 14] 16] 11] 15 16|16|16| 6 
Aspis 17] 17] 15117] 12] 16 17} 17/17] 25 
& Quattro 18} ... 
19] 20/17] 19] 14] ... 
Liocorno (unicorno)............| 20] 18| 18} 20] 15]... |... 20/20/19] ... 
PanterA. 21! 19] 19] 21] 21] 8 
28 | 90 | 22 vee | | 22/22/21] ... 
28} 28} 21 | 23 cos 281 
Rondie. 24 | 24 24 20]....| 24} 24/23] ... 
25 | 25 | | 25 21/13 | 25] 25/24] ... 
27 | 23|15!29/27)...] ... 
28 | 28 | 28 | 24 | 16| 30) 28}... ... 
A 29 25/17 ... 
CaStOFO, 30 | 30 | | 30 | 18 | 27|....| 
31 | 31 31 26/19/28) 29)...] ... 
Falcone. 32 | 32 | 33 28 | 21 33) 31)...] ... 
33 | 33 32 | 27 | 20 | 32| 30} ...! ... 
AVOIL0I0. 84 | 34 | 29 | 22 | 34/32)... ... 
(36 | ... | 24) 36/34)... ... 
37 | 37 | | 37 | 30 | 25 | 37/35)... ... 
Albero peredision................1 38 | 38 | 47 | 
39 | 39 | 48 | | | | | | 27 
cas 38 | 31 | 26 | 38)....|... | 26 
Balena 41 39 | | 32 | 27 | 39/36)...) ... 
42 | 40 40 | 28 | 40 37)...| ... 
44 | 42] 42 | 30| 39] 7 
48146! ME! 45! 35) 5 
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Z 


St; | Ly 


| 12 

3] 4) 4] 1]...}... 18 

5} 6] 6] 15 

8] 9]...}. 1) 40 

9} 10} 10} .... | .... |... 2) 41 

grasso e uno magro...| 13 | 12} 12) 13] ... | | | 44 
Toro, leone e becco.... ......... | | | | sone 
Leone, vacca, pecora, capra...| 15) 14/14! 11) | 19 


There follows the text of the sixteen fables according to 
the version in the R mss. Of this version, only the last 
fable has heretofore been published (from N, by Miola, op. 
cit.). The eleven fables in the text of Pad are published 
by G-W; the text of the first three in Ch, by F. de Romanis; 
and the text of Nos. 4 and 6 from R, by Ghivizzani. Thus 
in our list Nos. 11-14 are absolutely unpublished in any 
form ; and of the rest, with the exception of No. 16, only 
the texts of the second group are known. The fables them- 


L Cor] Sn | 
| Anguilla. 49 | 47 
Aspido (serpente 50 | 48 | 46 |... 36)... 
Pesci (cf. G-W, pp. 86, 126)..| 57)... ...}... 
R, | Rg | N |Par/Pad) Bs | Ly Le |Cor! Sn | tam 
FABLEs. | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
aq 
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selves in the two groups correspond closely in matter and 
in compass, but differ frequently in wording. The moraliza- 
tions, however, are for the most part entirely different in the 
two groups. A comparison with Ham leads one to believe 
that the readings of the second group are frequently nearer 
the original form of the text; but this is not always the 
case, and the two groups, so far as the extant manuscripts 
go, are from about the same period. It is hoped that the 
publication of these fables in such a way as to make them 
easily accessible will be welcome to students of medieval 
literature in general and of fable-literature and animal-lore 
in particular. 

The text follows closely the reading of R,, except where 
noted in the foot-notes with the sign ms; if no further indi- 
cation is given, when ms is different from the body of the 
text, the latter follows R,. All differences between R, and 
R, are indicated, except mere differences of spelling. Variants 
from other manuscripts are added occasionally ; they are 
added throughout fables 8, 10, 12 and 16 for N (fable 12, 
lacking in R,, is given from the text of R,). A copy of 
portions of N I owe to Mr. A. M. Webb. The foot-notes 
concern the text itself alone, all other notes being put together 
at the end. Punctuation is introduced for the sake of con- 
venience, there being practically none in the manuscripts. 
Abbreviated letters are indicated in italics. No attempt has 
been made to constitute a critical text, except in the case of 
some obvious errors ; and the capitalization and orthography 
are left as in the manuscript. 


q 
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FABLES IN THE BESTIARY MANUSCRIPTS 


i ACCORDING TO THE TExT oF Cop. RICCARDIANO 1357 
(ms. = R,), wiTH VARIANTS oF Cop. Riccar- 
DIANO 2260 (R,). 


1. 

[R;, f. 103 b; R,, f. 41 a} 

D’VNO PESCHATORE E D’VN PESIE. 

i ay Uno peschatore peschando choll’amo prese uno piccholo pescie al 

' qualle il pescie disse: ‘‘ prieghotti che mi rigitti in mare peroch’ io 

sono piccholo, e quando saroe grande ritornero a tte.’’? E pescha- 

ie tore disse: ‘‘non ne uoglio fare niente, percio che bene e matto 

A 5 colui che lascia la chosa cierta per la ’ncierta.”” Questo essenpro 
ci mostra che noi non dobiamo lasciare quello che noi abbiamo per 
quello che noi non abiamo, ne non dobbiamo lasciare la fede chat- 
tollicha per lo mondo, la qualle ci conducie a uitta etterna; ma 
chi si tiene al mondo, il mondo lo conduccie alle pene etternalli, 

10 dalle qualli il piatosso idio ci difenda e chonducha alla perpetualle 
gloria. 


2. 
[R,, f. 104a; R,, f. 41 b) 
DEL LEONE E DE TOBJ. 

Uno leone andando per la foresta si uide quatro grandi tori e 
feroci i quali aueuano fatto giura insieme d’andare senpre insieme 
e d’atare e di difendere l’uno laltro, onde ne lupo ne altra bestia 
non temeano ; anchora il leone uedendoli cosi andare in legha istretti 
5 e apparecchiatti insieme non ardiua d’asalirli ne di fare loro alchuno 
danaggio ; ma per alchuno gruccio e misfatto si partirono e ciaschuno 
andaua per se, e in poccho tenpo poi lo leone gl’ uccisse a uno a uno, 


Title ms Qui dicie dun peschatore che prese un pescie ¢ poi i lascio: 1 ms 
wno. RR, peschando in mare. Par Pad pescava con uno suo hamo (amo). 
2mschenmi. 8R, invitta. 10 R, ci chonducha. 


Title ms Deleone. R, Dello leone et del toro. N Dellione e de buoi e de tori. 
Par De natura de Thori. 1 ms vno. Par Quatro grandi e forti tori si giu- 
rono. 2 giura. ms and R, appear to have guera; Par aueano iurato; 
Pad ave zurato; Ham iurauerunt. 4 ms in legha cosine ap. 6 R, crucio. 
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Puno dopo Paltro, e mangiogli. Questi tori ci donano asenpro che 
i huomini della citta debbono istare insieme bene l’uno 


col altro, e atarsi insieme da grandi e da piu possenti. E questo 
facciendo e tegniendo a una legha e giura, non saranno arditti i 
grandi d’offendere i meno posenti infino attanto che starano bene 
insieme. Ma dacche fieno partiti e diuisi, i grandi e i piu possenti 
gli ucciderano a uno a uno sicchome feccie il leone i tori. E questo 


3. 
[Ry, f. 104 a-104 b; R,, f. 41 b-42 a] 
DELL’ ALBERO E DEL UENTO. 


Uno albero era in su vno monte molto grande e duro, lo qualle il 
uento lo chomincio a percuotere fortemente, e egli non si pieghaua 
mai ne aumiliaua uerso il uento, sicche il uento s’adiroe uerso lui 
molto forte, e chomincio anchora piu forte a pperchuoterlo ; e ttanto 
il percosse che ’] gittee in uno fiume a pie d’uno chanetto, le qualli 
chane istauano e erano diritte ; e l’albero si marauiglione forte, uedendo 
istare le chane diritte, e disse alle chane: ‘‘Quall’ e la chagione che 
1 uento non v’a diradichatte e siette diritte, e io ch’era chosi forte 
m’a diuelto e diradichatto e fatto chadere?’’ Rispuosono le chane : 
‘se Ila superbia monta infino al cielo e Ila sua testa passa infino a 
nuuoli, alla fine cadere le chonuiene, e tornare a niente. E cosi adi- 
uiene a tte, che non ti humiliasti ne dichinasti ne pieghasti per lui, e 
percio ti fecie cadere d’ altezza in basezza ; ma noi facciamo come fa la 
foglia, che non si orghoglia al uento che lla mena, cosi la nostra pena 
chonuielasi per seno uallichare e pero in ongni parte che ’] uento uiene 
si cci pieghiamo ; non trae si poccho uento che noi non ci dichiniamo, 
e pero non si crucciera mai sopra noi.’’ Questo albero si ne dona 
amaestramento di conosciere questo mondo e com’ egli uae cosi superbio, 
seguire e arendere e pieghare chome bisognia, e none contastare chon 


8 ci; R, ne. 9 R, vomini ei popolac della cittade. 11 R, legae gura. 
12 ms imempossenti. 14 ms R, ileone, 15 ms ongnindi. 


Title R, Dvno albore chera in sv vno monte. 1 ms vno; R, Uno albore; 

i 2 R, lalbero. 3erasurein ms. R, versoly siche. 4¢ch.— 

5 Par in uno fiume lo quale era a piede del dicto monte. 

iglii 7 le chane omitted in R, 9 Par la canna rispuose. 

14 R, che nosi argoglia che nosi argoglia. 15 ms reading doubtful; R, 

chouielaci:_perseno. 17 R, sopra anoj / Questo albore. Par sopra me. Qsto 
€ ditto in figura a nostra castigatione. 


4 15 ueggiamo adiuenire ogni die. 
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20 suo magiore, come uolle fare il diauollo chon gieso christo, e perciy 
fu gitato di cielo in terra per la sua superbia chon tutti i suoi seghuaci, 
che imantanente che Il’ angiolo satanasso fue creatto, ch’ era chiamatt, 
lucibello, si monto in orghoglio e chadde di cielo; onde percio jj 
chominciamento di tutti i pecchatti si e orghoglio, e percio e piu da 

25 temere il uento della superbia inn alto che in basso. Onde percio disse 
idio nel uangiello: ‘‘Onne qui se esaltat umiliabitur e qui se umiliat 
esaltabitur.’’ 


4. 


[R,, f. 104b; R,, f. 42a] 
DELLA CHAPRA E DEL LUPO. 


La capra si pasciea in su un alto monte e ’l lupo era a ppie ¢ 
non ui potea montare; e non potendola auere per sua forza yer 
difalta del luogho, si ssi penso d’auerla per ingiegnio. E cominciolla 
a chiamare, diciendo: ‘“‘madonna chapra, forte mi pesa di uoi, che 

5 uoi auette chosi mala pastura. E percio se disideratte salluteuolle 
pasto, disciendette dal monte e uenitte giu al piano, che cci a 
troppo piu sauorosa erba per uoi.’’ Ila chapra rispuosse: 
‘Messer lupo, sapiatte ch’enpi ueleni naschono sotto dolci meli; 
le tue parolle sono piene di mele, ma ttanto sono piene di toscho 

10 e d’amaro fielo, e percio io non ti credo, percio che cio che ttu 
di, si tti parti dal uero, e falo per uccidermi, s’io fossi si matta 
ch’io credessi alle tue parolle lusingheuolli e inghaneuolli; ma 
sappiatte, messer lupo, ch’al mondo non e cosi gran malle come di 
collui che facciendo il malle uuole mostrare di far bene ; ma notta 
15 che Ila sauia criatura non uuole inghanare e non puo essere ingha- 
natta.’’ disse il lupo: ‘‘molto sauia ti fai, madonna, ma sappi 
che ttanto gratta capra che mal giacie.’’ disse la capra: ‘‘messere 
lupo traditore, sappi che furto fa ladrone andare dopo il bastone. 
E’! leone dicie in sua schuola ladro che ’nbolla sia appendutto per 


20 ms gieso Xsto; R, giesu Xpo. cf. Par and Ch, . . . secondo che fece ih’ u 
apo del diaule lo quale non lo uolse obedire ma tene auisi si forte como dio 


per la sua superbia fue gittato di cielo in terra e in tenebre e in fuoco coli sui 
rami... 22 R,era. 24 mse pcio piu. 26 R, Omine. 


Title lacking in ms; as above in N, also R, delupo; Par Duna capra; 
R, della capra che pascieua nel monte. 1 ms pascie; R, in su vno monte elupo. 
2 ms potendo. 7 ms sauorasa; R, sauorossa. 8 ms chenpiu veleni followed 
by blank space equal to six lines, but nothing is lost; R, lupo che enpj velenj 
naschondono sotto. 13 ms noe. 15 R, neno. 16 ms and R, wupo. 
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la gholla, che al mondo piu non facci noia.’? Lo lupo significha 
Y’uomo che uuole inghanare gli altri buoni huomini in parolle e 
in malli fatti; e quando non puo prendere per uentura, si si 
ingiegnia di prenderlo con inghaneuolli parole. E percio tu sia 
sauio e non ti muouere del luogho sichuro per andare al dubio. e 
ancora significha e dimostra che gli huomini che ssono nella uia 
di dio sono in monte sichuro, e percio alle maluagie tentazioni e 
inghani del dimonio non dee credere per alchuno uano desiderio 
del mondo ; e ss’elli se ne partono, uano chol diauolo all’ etternali 
pene, ma sse lasciano le uanita del mondo, si uanno nella eternalle 
gloria di dio. 
5. 
[R,, f. 104 b-105 a; R,, f. 42 b] 
DEL UILLANO E DE BUOI. 


Uno uillano menaua vno suo charo choi buoi, e ffue giunto a 
uno mal passo di fangho e d’acqua, sicche i buoi none poteuano 
trare; e staua in suso il charo doloroso e non pugnieua i buoi 
e non si brighaua d’atargli, ne sse ne lloro, ma preghaua idio che 
Ilo atasse. Ed egli udie una bocie da cielo diciente: ‘‘sappi che 
idio e ’1 lauorare da noi tutte le chose; dalle idio mettendo la 
grazia sua nel lauorio, che non uerrebe a cchi non lauorassi e 
s’afatichassi ; e percio lieuati suso e aiuta i buoi tuoi e pungili, e 
sse ttu t’aiuterai, idio t’aiutera.’’ Questo e detto perche niuno 
huomo creda che idio l’aiuti s’egli non si affatichassi e aserci- 
tasisi in se medesimo e lauori per fugire mendicitate ; e di questo 
n’amoniscie san paolo le gienti che llauorino, e dicie chosi: ‘‘I’ o 
intesso di cierti che cholle loro mani non lauorano ne uogliono 
lauorare, i quali amoniamo e preghiamo dalla parte d’idio che 

15 Ilauorino accio che abino onde possano uiuere.’’ E sse chosi farae 
idio esaudisie i suoi preghi. 


21 ms inghanare inghanare. 22, nolopwo. 24 R, al dubitosso. 27 R, 
diawolo. 29 R, ma se permangono nel monte cioe nele lwogora sante di dio si 
uano cho 'uj nella eternale groria. 


Title R, Dvno vilano chera isv vno charo; N=ms. 1 ms had originally 
aro, ch added later; R, arro; Par carrocolo; N charro con uno paio di buoi ; 
Pad caro. 2 ms poteua; R, poteano; N potevano. pignea. 6N 
cose. Ch’ iddio le da mettendo. 7 R, laworasse e sisi afatichasse. 9R 
settu no t aiuteray Idio non tj aiutera ne vdiara le tue preghiere (—=N). 
10 R, si afaticha se medesimo ¢ lauorj per fugire(—=N). 11 ms medichatare. 
R, and N omit ¢ di questo. | 13 ms intesso checcia di gienti che (N = R,). 
15 N faranno. 16 N loro. 


3 


zigalla vene dala formiga dinverno, ecc. 


amo. 24 R, delaltro ; R, nele eternal. 
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[Ry f. 105a; R,, f. 42b-43a] 
DELLE CICHALLE E DELLE FORMICHE. 


Le cichalle essendo in grande neciessitade e non auendo niuna 
cosa del mondo da mangiare, fredo era grande percio ch’ era ne} 
ie | chuore del uerno, si ssi mossero e andorono alle formiche e domando- 
rono del grano o d’altra biada percio ch’elle moriuano di fame. E lle 

5 formiche dissero: ‘noi nella istatte auemo lauoratto e affatichatoci 

e ssenpre al tenpo ci brighiamo di lauorare per non essere mendiche, 
cioe in troppa pouerta, la qualle molto biasimiamo e similmente ¢ 
biasimatta da saui. E uoi, sorelle cichalle, che auette uoi fatto nella 
istatte prosima passatta, che essercizio e stato il uostro?’”’ E lle 
10 cichalle dissero che tutta la statte aueuano cantatto e non aueuano 
uolutto lauorare e niente guadagniatto ; e lle formicche rispuossero : 
“chi non lauora non manucha ; saltate, dache uoi auette chantatto e 
non auette uolutto lauorare, ragione che uoi periate di fame.’ La 
cichalla significha quegli vomini e femine che sono oggiosi e no 
15 uogliono lauorare perche posano viuere e quando non anno da uiuere, 
uogliono lauorare e non possono, perche non e tenpo. EF percio 
dicie salamone: ‘‘o pigier prospice formicha; ella ti mostrem 
quello che ttu debi fare.’’ guarda il chorpo della formiccha e¢ in 
chuore sappiamo formicche che ss’aparecchiano la statte di quello 
20 che fa loro di bisognio per lo uerno; e tu cristiano no cogitti e non 
pensi il giudicio uenturo. elle pensano che ss’ elle non lauorasono 
la state, perirebono il uerno di fame, e noi non chogitiamo e non 
pensiamo che sse noi non facciamo le buone opere in questo mondo, 
moremo nell’ altro e istaremo sempre nell’ atternali pene dell’ inferno. 
25 E percio disse salamone: “ formiche populus prudens qui preparat 
in messe cibum sibi,’’ id est in messe grazie cibum glorie eterne. 
Wan || E percio ciaschuno quando e tenpo dee lauorare, lo qualle tenpo e 


Title as in ms; also R, and N, except cichale; R, della cichala e della 
formica; Par Della natura dela Cichala. 
ala formica di uerno e disselli dami del tuo grano che moio di fame ; Pad La 
7 R, la quale e molto biasimatta dai 
sawi. 10 ms enonne; R, chantatto nientte guadagnatto. 
| ms enonne. 13 ms lauorare perche possiatte uiuere, omitting ragione... 
lauorare. 17 ms _prospicier. 19 R, sapra; R, state e perro fan 
quello che fa loro bisogno. 20 ms congitti ; R, chogittj. 
25 ms formicha populis prudens 
qui preparattinmesse cibu ghirore eterne; R, formiche populus prudes q preparate 
(?) in mese cibum sibi edest Imese gragie cibum grolie eterne. 27 R, quandoa 


Par La Cichala wenne 
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infino che I’ uomo e in questa uitta, che dee tanto lauorare in buone 
opere che per inanzi uiua senpre in grolia di dio; che ciaschuno sia 
bene cierto che chi in questo mondo no lauorera infino ch’a il tenpo, 
nell’ altro no potra lauorare, senone auere bene o male sechondo che 
in questo mondo aura meritato. E inpercio piu ualle una ora di tenpo 
che ttuttto il mondo, e questo inpercio che I’ uomo puo ‘shuadagniare 
il regnio del cielo. E san bernardo disse : ‘‘nil preciosius tenpore sed 
heu hodie nil uilius reputatur,”’ cioe a dire che niuna cosa e, che 
sia piu preziosa in questo mondo che tenpo, ma guai a coloro che 
oggi neuna cosa riputano cosi uille. e san bernardo disse: “ omne 
tenpus tibi inpensum requiretur a te quare sete spensus.’’ E sala- 
mone nel clesiasticho dicie: ‘‘venit finis finis venit venit tepores 
esser est dies ocisionis nunc de propinquo efunda ira mea.’’ E altrove 
dise salamone : ‘‘unbre transitus est tenpus.’’ E inpercio, carissimi, 
osseruatte il tenpo uostro e partiteui dal male, si che ’] tenpo uostro 
rendiatte casto e puro a messere domenedio; e non dee essere niuno 
cristiano che non debba gierminare in buone opere, in limosine, in 
orationi, in digiuni ; che questo non e tenpo da stare ozioso, anzi e 
tenpo di lauorare e d’aquistare uitta etterna, alle qualle ne chonducha 
colui ch’e ssanza tenpo, il qualle uiue e regnia in seculla sechulorum 
amen. 


[R,, f. 105 a-b; R,, f. 43 a] 
DEL LUPO E DEL CIERBIO. 


Uno lupo beueua in uno fiume e uide disotto da sse uno cierbio 
bere, si gli disse con grande ira: ‘‘Io o grande uolonta d’uciderti e 
di bere lo tuo sangue, percio che m’ai intorbidatta l’acqua sicch’io 
non posso bere.’’? FE llo cierbio rispuosse e disse : ‘‘ coteste sono le 
chagioni che ttu ladro aponesti al agniello, crudelle traditore ; 
perche truoui false cagioni? tu bei disopra e io disotto; or torna 
Pacqua insuso?”’ e ’l lupo istaua chetto e chonosciea bene che chosi 


34 R, precisius. 35 msreparat. 36 R, che ogni nevna chossa. 38 ms 
inpensus requeret ate quirisite (?); R, impensu requirent (?) atte quare sete 
38-41 E salamone . . . est tenpus omitted in ms. 39 Read: venit tempus, 
preps at Gundam iran. 42 R, partitevi dal reale (?) overo 
dal male, 43 R, puro chomessere. 46 ms quale conducono. 


Title ms Delupo. 1 R, Lo. 2 R, ¢ sigli; ms io grande. 3 ms 

chenmai; R, intorbidato. 4 R, Elcierbio disse. 5 Ri credule. 7 

B, lua dinoto (2) amonte Par como pute cere che lgua tori contra 
monte (= Pad) ; ms chonoscie. 
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era, ma egli lo uoleua uccidere, e parlogi e disse : “‘ cierbio frodolente 
del tuo maldire ti penti, ch’io ti rodero cho denti e pagheroi:) 

10 di tua mattia, sicche non ardirai di dire tal folia.’’ E | ciertj, 
rispuose e disse: ‘‘ lupo, il mio dire notta, ch’egli e piu bella co 
rifrenare la mattia con dolci motti e pianti, che uenire alle manj- 
non mi piacie, lupo, tuo grido ; pure con seno mi guido, ma se’! seno 
non mi ualle, mettero malle contro a mmalle, e farotti un male riguani) 

15 se sarai piu chodardo.”? Allora gli corsse adosso il cierbio ardits. 
mente sopra, per pugnierlo ; e lupo ebbe paura e fuggi incontanente, 
E cosi dee fare ciaschuno quando uede il nimiccho suo uenir 
contra lui con ardito cuore, anzi che uegnia a llui ; in altro modo 
ispiritualmente dobbiamo intendere che quando noi siamo in buone 

20 opere e ueggiamo uenire il diauolo sopra noi, perche non ci faccia 
chadere in alchuno pecchatto, tosto dobbiamo correre contro a |luj 
con buone opere e coll’arme della penitenzia, del digiuno, e della 
oratione, e delle limosine. E quando il diauollo uedra questo, 
temera e fuggira da nnoi. 


8. 
[R,, f. 105 b-106 b; R,, f. 43 b-45 a] 
DEL LADRONE E DEL LEOXE. 


Uno ladrone crudelissimo istaua apiattato in uno chanmino, 

e tutti quegli ch’egli poteua prendere ispogliaua e rubaua ¢ 
metteuagli in prigione. E un leone per auentura passando indi 
trouce questo ladrone giaciere e incontanente il prese e 

5 disse: ‘‘se ttu uogli uiuere, dinmi la chagione perche ttu se qui 
appiattato e naschoso.’’ e Ilo ladrone disse: ‘‘ io non ti so dire se 
non il uero; incolpatto sono da un mio signiore, e temo che non 
mi uccida, ond’ io aspettaua qui alchuna buona persona che mi 
riduciesse in sua buona uoluntade.’’ disse il leone: ‘ qui uerum 


11 ms cheglie bella. 12 ms mattina R, matia. 15 mscondardo. 16 R, 
punirlo. 22 R, delle oragionj. 24 In R, there follow six lines more 
in Latin, beginning: Et Ideo dicit Ille prudens dauid e penitens ¢ chocitabo 
pro pechatto meo, etc. 


Title ms Deladrone e dellione; R, Dello ladrone edeleone. 1 ms innun; 

R, in uno chamino ; N auncerto passo. 2 N pigliare sigli spogliaua. 3 8, 
Eleone ; N Et perauentura passando uno lione undi; ms il di; R, Indi; Pad 
una volta pasava lo lion de la. 4 N agiacere et incontanente illione i! prese. 
5 R, and N dimi. 6 R, aschoso; R, Jo no posso dire senone il wero; N 
To non ti saprei dire senone il wero; Pad io non te 080 dire se non la verita. 
8 N qualche buona ; ms chenmi. 9 N riducessi conesso lui a buona volunia ; 
R, querut dicit. 
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10 dicit non laborat; tu ai tanto penatto a rispondere ch’ i’o 
materia di credere che ttu ti parti dal uero, e percio guarda 
quello che ttu die; dinmi tosto quanto tenpo se ttune istatto 
quie?”’ e’1 ladrone dicie: ‘‘dieci die.”’ disse ’] leone: tal uero 
che ssia credeuolle, che veritta non credeuole tiene luogo di 

15 mentire; e mentir, dei sapere, si ee contra propiamente dire. le 
uestimenta tue sono sozze e brutte, onde le tue malizie sono 
or cholte.” disse il ladrone: ‘‘signiore mio lione, se dio mi guardi 
di tua corte, le mie uesta sono sozze per le bestie ch’ i’o 
morte; adio messere, ch’ io me ne uo, la ueritta detta te Il’o.’’ 

20 disse il leone: ‘‘non ti partire, se non ai uoglia di morire, dimmi 
il uero sanza falire.’’ disse il ladro : ‘‘ gianmai non uoglio piu uiuere 
sio ui mento, bel messere.’? infra queste parolle colloro 
che auea in sua torre in prigione gridarono forte diciendo: 
“per dio merzede, nobile leone, non credette a chotesto ladrone.”’ 

-25 e Ilo leone udia, ma non uedea chi erano colloro che ccio 
dicieano. Alora disse il leone: ‘‘Io vegio e sento bene che tue 
m’ai mentitto.’’ disse lo ladro: ‘‘ la boccha che mente, vcide l’anima ; 
percio a te ne ad altrui no voglio mentire, signore, percio che 
piue e da lodare vno ladrone che vno chontinouo mentitore.’’ e 

30 quegli ch’erano in prigione gridano: ‘‘merge, nobile signore, 
liberateci d’esta prigione, e no lasiate fugire lo ladro, ma porti 
pena di suo pechatto.”’ alora lo lione disse al ladro: ‘ perche 
m’ai tu tante fiatte mentito?’’ disse il ladrone: ‘‘s’io mento 
Vanima ne portera la pena in inferno.’’ disse il leone: ‘‘Io credo 

35 che’l corpo sentira prima la pena che ll’ anima tua.’’ Allora si 

fecie menare ou’ erano i prigioni, e diliberogli e fecie loro rendere 

a doppio cio che aueuano perdutto ; e quando ebbero i presi, conta- 


10 N laborat Cioe chi dice il wero non s’afaticha... tumi dai materia. 
12 N settu stato qui; R, setu dimorato que; Pad quanti di se che tu sta qua? 
Dise lo latrone: Diese di. Lo leone ancora dise: Cognosco, tu menti. Dise 
lo latrone: Tre ani se. 14 N che ti sia creduto; R, credebile che verita 
non credevole; ms nonne credeuole tie lugho. 15 R, sie chontra la propi- 
amente dire. 16 R, and N brute e vetuste. 17 N oracholte. 19R, 
chi me ne uo la ueritta detto to; N dettatelo. 20 msileone. 23 ms caueua; 
N che egli tenewa in prigione nella torre cominciarono forte agridare. 24N 
credere. 25 N uedeua ancora coloro. 26-32 ms omits Alora disse... 
suo pechatto ; text from R, and N (similar passage in Pad). 26 R, ileone; 
N wegho esento che. 27 R, ladro laccha che. 28 N ne atte ne ad altri 
voglion 29 N chattiwo. 30 N gridauano liberaci di questa. 31 N 
lasciare. 32 ms and N Allora disse il leone aladrone (N alladro; R, ala- 
dro). 33 N se io.o. mentito lanima mia. 34 ms and R, inninferno. 
37 R, ebono ipresi chotanto aleone ; N ebbono informato il leone della vita e modi. 
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rono al leone la uitta del ladrone, si Ho spezzoe il leone tutto pr, 
pezi. FE poi parti l’auere del ladrone a chomune coi Prigioni, 

40 e partissi da loro, grande grazia ricieuendo del liberamento. Qua 
sto ladrone significha gli huomini che fanno malle, che chagion) 
molte uolte in grande pericholo. FE percio si dee l’uomo ten 
guardare di non fare quello altrui, che non cagia in morte del) 
anima e del chorpo. E di crudeli huomini leggiamo noi che ssn. 

45 morti di crudeli tormenti, percio che giusta chosa e che gli arte. 
fici muoiano della morte dell’ arte loro. Raconta ouidio che uno, 

il qualle ebbe nome perillo, fabrichoe un grande toro di metally, 
credendo piaciere a uno tirano chiamatto falaride, il quale en 

un crudele huomo e andaua guastando una giente che ssi chiamauano 

50 agrigientini e tormentauagli di nuoui trouatti. Questo perilo fabri. 
choe uno toro di metallo, e dallatto gli fecie uno usciuolo onde yj 

si potessono mettere i danatti a morte, accioche per lo fuoccho mess 
disotto morisoro e ardessero per la pena, e che quando fossero rip- 
chiusi dentro e gridassero per la pena che sentissero, non parendy 

55 pena d’uomo ma di bestia, per questo si mouessi meno a piatade 
il detto tirano; sicche quando ebbe conpiuto l’opera e presentatolla 

al tiranno fallaride sicchome dono achoncio a crudelta, i] tirano 
lodoe Vopera e fecielo paghare del maesterio; ma_ uegniendogli 
ischifo di collui che n’era istatto trouatore, si gli disse: “1 

60 piano e non ti partire, percio che in te primieramente ricieveri 
e prouerai quello che a me crudele tu piu crudelle di me ai 
presentato.’’ laonde punie il detto arteficie chol suo propio trouatto. 
Nonn e leggie niuna piu diritta che morire li artefici della morte 
della loro arte, cioe disse ouidio, nel re dee auere giustizia, 
65 la qualle e Ila piu nobille e lla piu forte uirtu che sia, 
percio ch’ ella si e perfetta uirtude, e percio dee essere giusto 

e diritto, e conpiere i comandamenti della leggie e sseguitare 
tutti i beni, e lasciare ongni malle, e auere in se tutte le uirtudi; 

e ssecondamente ch’egli amano la loro propia persona e utilitade, 


38-9 R, in peggi (= N); N Epoi divise la roba che era nella torre acomune. 
40 N dalloro della liberatione. 42 N grandi pericoli et percio si debbe ben. 
44 N Elleggiamo che di crudeli. 45 ms and N .e. 48 N Fallidare. 
49 N ghuastando e perseghuitando. 50 ms agrentini; R, agrigientini; N 
Argentini ; R, di tormentj / Questo tarillo; ms priio; N Perillo fabrico il detto 
toro del. 51 R, vsuolo; N donde si potesse. 53 N morisseno crudelmente 
eche qi fussino. 54 N dentro; ms and R, iventro. 55 ms appiatade, 
56 R, il detto re falaride (N omits) ; R, presentata a re falaride ; N presenta- 
tala al Re Falladire. 58 ms maestero; N magisterio. 61 ms cheanme. 
62 N Epuni. 64 N Eccio. 66 N che sia Et percio dixe che giusto ¢ diritto 
de essere. 69 N Esecondo. 
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siano in loro dirittura e aguaglianza; or che sono i reami sanza 
giustizia se non ladronciegli, e di cio diremo uno esenpro. 
Raconta santo aghostino nel libro della citta di dio, che uno ch’a- 
neua nome dionides, chon una sua ghalea teneua in brigha tutto 
il mare, pigliando gli huomini e rubandogli. Onde passato molto 
tenporale con questa noia, fu naratto al re allexandro. udendo 
cio allexandro fecie armare parechi ghalee, e chomando che 
dionides fosse menatto preso dinanzi da llui; e fatto cio, 
gli fu presentato, et Alexandro gli dixe : ‘‘perche tien tu in brigha 
tutto il mare ?’’ rispose dionides : ‘‘e ttu perche tieni in brigha tutto 
il mondo? ma perch’io fo questo chon una ghalea sono chiamato 
ladrone, e perche tu il fai chon grandi nauili se chiamato 
inperadore; pero quanto alla causa, di se non a diferenza, se no 
che piggiore e cholui che ppiu uilmente la giustizia abandona 
che cholui ch’ e palese, in per cio la chonbatte ; le leggi ch’io 
fugho, tune le perseguitti, e chiunque cossa io onoro e ffoe 
riuerenza, tu dispregi. la ’niquitta della mia fortuna e Ila 
istretteza della mia casa mi fano ladrone; te la _ superbia 
intolerabile e Ila avarizia che non si puo enpiere, ladro rendono. 
Ma se Ila fortuna mi diuenisse mansuetta, io sarei migliore 
di tte, e ttu per chontrario, quanto piu auenturoso e ffortunato, 
sarai piu maluagio.” Marauigliatossi alexandro della costanza 


di dionides che meriteuolmente il riprendeua, disse : ‘‘ Io prouero se 
ttu sarai migliore di me, e lla fortuna tua muteroe, accioche da 
ora inanzi piu non sieno aposti i tuoi falli a miei chostumi, 
e non sia inputatto alla auentura la malizia tua, ma ai meritti.’’ 
e feciello iscriuere alla militia, accioche potessi indi, saluando 
le leggi, militare. FE chosi interuene che quelo ch’era chorsalle 
e piratto di mare, diuento per lo modo sopradetto gran prencipe 


70 N siabbino illoro la dirittura et. 71 R, ladroneci. 72 ms nelibro ; 
N duno. 74 N Et essendo narrata questa nouella enoia al Re Alexandro 
fece armare molte ghalee. 77 N preso epresentato allui. | 78-80 ms fatto 
cio edessendo menatto preso dinanzi dallui e fatto cio nel chospetto dalerandro 
Allerandro il domando perchetta il mare in odio e dionides per libera chontu- 
macie per la qualle tuai in odio il mondo tutto ma perchio fo questo (text 
from N). 81 N Ettu chel fai chon grandissima quantita di navi. 82 ms 
quando, 83 N cholui che inbola che cholwi che per forga toglie palesemente e 
piu malvagio e cholui che piu vilmente. 84 ms palesse in cio; N et percio. 
85 N et quelle cose che io. 86 N La disgratia. 88 N ti fanno ladro Et 
sella fortuna mi fusse mansueta io diventerei. 90 N sarai, piu maluagio e 
papetery 92 N che cholla verita della ragione il (N omits Jo prouero 

++ me, and ma ai meritti). 94 msatuoi. 98 ms and R, diuenutto; ms 
previe. 
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e amattore di giustizia. appare per questo esenpro che ’| » 
100 dee osseruare la giustizia e possederla, e dee essere in |yj 
pazienzia in sostenere le giuste uillanie e beniuoglienza in ben 
fare a colloro che giustamente i ripigliano; e debbon pazientemente 
sostenere portare ben coretione de saui loro, e intendere 
uollentieri essi corettori, sicchome nara ualerio massimo d’ alexandro, 
105 che uno chaualiere nobile e famosso molto, uogliendollo coregiere 
e massimamente di troppo disiderare degli honori, si’l coresse e 
riprese in questo modo: ‘‘Se gli idei auessero apparecchiatto jj 
corpo tuo, il qualle e piccholo, a desiderio del anima tua, in tutto 
il mondo non potresti capere; e perche dicolti che colla mano 
110 destra toccheresti l’oriente e colla sinistra toccheresti il ponente ; 
dunque, conciosiachosa che ’1 corpo tuo non risponda all’ animo, o tty 
sse domenidio, o ttu se huomo, o ttu sse niente. Se ttu sse domenidio, 
cierto tu doueresti seguitare domenidio, cioe di dare beneficcij 
altrui e non di rubare illoro; ma se ttu se huomo, chonsiderattj 
115 essere mortale, cioe che uerai meno; e sse se nulla di questo chotanto 
ti ricorda che ttu non dimentichi te medesimo, e pensa che niuna 
cosa e ssi ferma che perichollo no Ile possa uenire da men forte. 
E ’1 leone ch’e re delle bestie diuenta talora pasto di menome 
bestie, e questo t’o detto percio ch’io disidero la tua uitta gloriosa, 
120 la qualle non posso uedere se ttu colla giustizia e colle buone 
opere non sarai amatto dal popollo; disidero dunque te altrimenti 
fatto nel regimento, cioe che ttu signioreggi prima te medesimo, i! 
qualle signioreggi gli altri non co ragione ma colla forza, inperoch’e- 
gli e per cierto ingiusta cosa che ttu vogli chomandare ali altri, 
125 chonciosiachossa che tu no poi chomandare a te medesimo; e una 
cosa ti sia a mente, che gli sforgati imperi non possono durare.’’ e chi 
a orecchi da udire, oda. 


99 ms esenpro chella giustizia dee essere in lui. 102 ms iripigliallo; 
R, iripigliano ; N gli riprendono. 103 N soportare la chorretione. 105 
ms chaualiere ilqualle; N chaualiere molto. 106 N sigli serisse in qsto 
modo O Alexandro se nostri dit tauessino fatto apparecchiare. 112-3 N iddio 
(three times for domenidio); ms omits cierto . . . domenidio (R, and N). 
113 R, benefict. 114 N agli womini e non togli loro ne rubargli ; N pensa 
che tusse. 115 R, desere. 117 N che non possa venire debole Illione. 
118 ms pastore ; R, pasto di menimj veielj ; N cibo di piccholi uceelli. 119 R, 

124 ms cosa chettu non possi comandare. (omitting the rest ; text 
from R, and N.) 124 N altrwi enon possa comandare. 126 R, ¢ stati 
a mente vna chossa fatta chossa che gli isforgati inperj. 
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9. 
[Rs f. 106 b-107 a; R,, f. 45 a-45 b] 
DELLA RANA E DEL BUE. 


Qvando la rana uide pasciere il bue nel pratto, si disideraua 
d’essere cosi grande come il bue, e comincioe a ghonfiare e disse ai 
= suoi figliuoli: ‘ guardatte s’io sono cosi grande come il bue ;’’ e essi 
4 rispuosono che no. E Ila rana piu comincia a ghonfiare e a enfiare, 
§ 5 e da chapo gli domanda s’ella era chosi grossa chome il bue ; ris- 

puossero che no, ne apresso. Allora la rana chomincio a enfiare di si 
gran forza che creppo e chadde morta a dolore. Questa rana significha 
Yuomo ch’a picchollo podere, che sse uuole gharreggiare e asomigli- 
are a ccholui che Il’a grande, potrebbe chadere in pouerta, e chosi si 
10 morebbe di dolore chome fecie la rana. in altro modo si puo intendere 
che niuno huomo si dee fare maggiore ch’eli sia e non si dee groli- 
fichare in niuna groria, che chi si grolificha, si si abassa, e chi ssi 
pregia, elli si dispregia, e chi ssi aumilia, si ssi esalta. huomo 
superbo non sarae grazioso a dio ne al mondo, pero che lla superbia 
15 e assomigliata al uento, percio che ’1 uento ae a ffare tre chose: 
ispegniere la lucie, e ssecchare la rugiada, e soffiare la poluere ; chosi 
la superbia ispegnie la lucie della sapienza, e diseccha la rugiada della 
grazia, e soffia la poluere della uanitta mondana. 


10. 
[Rs, f. 107 a; R,, f. 45 b] 
DEL TOPO E DELLA GHATTA. 

Uno topo disciese giu per la chatena per torre la carne della 
ueggia, e lla ghatta chorse a llui subitamente a presselo e disse : 
‘‘messer lo topo, s’io non ti auessi sochorso, tu chadeui nel fuoccho 
e saresti tutto arso.’’ disse il topo: ‘‘se Ile parolle uostre procie- 

5 dessero da radicie d’essere vmano e pietosso, il chuore mio sarebbe 
fuori di dubio. E non per quanto se ttu non m’uccidi, ben credero 
che ttu mi dessi socchorso. E perro fa che ll’opere s’acchordino 


3 Pad al suo fiolo: guarda...e loro diseno. 5R,domando. 8 R, 
vogliendosi. 10 ms ranna, 11 ms dee glorifichare sisi abassa (omitting 
seven words). 12R, Iniwna. 13 R, asanta. 


Title N Della Ghatta e del Topo. 1 ms sorcho ; R, and N topo; N scen- 
dendo. 2 N subito chorse allui e disse poi chellebe preso. 3 ms messere lo 
sorcho, 4mssorcho. 5 ms vmane epictosse; N radice dellumanita e desser 
piatosa il quor. 6 ms per quanto per quanto; N Et per tanto se woi non mi 
weeidete. 7 N mabbiate dato. 
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cholle parolle, e lasciami andare libero.” E lla ghatta disse; 
utilita n’are’ io? se io ti lasciassi e un altro di mia giente ti pig). 
assi, io non ti potrei poi attare.”’ Rispuosse il topo: ‘a signior 
non mancha chagione ; io penso che ttu non ai altro in chuore che dj 
darmi morte.’’ E lla ghatta disse: ‘‘Io che tti liberai da echadere 
nel fuoccho, si tti libero della tua chogittazione.”’ e inchontanente 
gli strinse il chapo e mangiolosi. Questo significcha quegli hyo. 
mini che ueghono altrui in malle chon danno o pericchollo di pe, 
sona o d’auere, non anno dolore ne chonpassione, ma allegrezza ; ¢ 
anchor fanno peggio, che talor gli chonfondano. E pero disse ualerio 
che lla dolcieza d’essere umano e pietosso trapassa eziandio i fieri ¢ 
i crudelli ingiegni de barbari e amolliscie i crudelli occhi de nimici, 
E notta che l’uomo pietosso non fae malla fine. E in altro modo 
alla ghatta s’asomiglia i crudelli e gli enpi al diauollo d’ inferno, 
che ssi allegra quando uede alchuno cadere in pecchatto mortale 
e nol lascia pentere e chonfondello quanto puo e chonduciello a 
ssenpiterna morte d’ inferno. 


11. 
[R,, f. 107 b; R,, f. 46 a] 
DELLA UOLPE ET DEL CIERBIO. 


Una uolpe quando uide bere un cierbio disse per beffe : ‘‘messere 
lo cierbio ualente, le tua corna ti rendono molto piu bello e pia- 
ciente, ma lla chortezza della choda ti fa perdere tua loda. Ma 
sse ttu mi uuogli dare delle tue chorna, io ti daro della mia choda.” 
e’1 cierbio disse : ‘‘io non uoglio fare dell’ altrui farina maccheroni ; 
la tua choda non e a me chara, piu amo la mia laida che Ila tua 
bella, cosi l’amo chome idio la mi fe. delle mie chorna non uoglio 
dare a tte, ch’ i’ o da saui questo uditto: chi scherniscie e schernito ; 
chossi sarete uoi, madonna.’? FE inchontanente la si leuo in sule 
chorna e disse: ‘‘non fare beffe di tuo migliore ; ammenda prima 
i detti tuoi, fella.” per gran uirtu la perchosse in terra, diciendo : 


9 Nnarei. 10 Ncionon; mssorcho. 11 R, no falla; N non gli 
mancha. 13 ms chongittazione ; R, chogitagione ; N chogitatione Esigli strinse. 
14 N mangioselo. 15 R, vengono; N laltrui male. 16 N nonanno chon- 
passione. 17 N alchuna volta; N dice Valeriomarimo. _18 N etiamudio 
efuriosi. 21 R, and N sasomigliano. 22 N alchuno chessi allegra de 
pecchati mortali. 23 ms nolascia, $24 R, and N sepiternale. 


Title N gholpe. 1 R, disegli. 3 R, fano. 6 ms nonne amme ; ms 
piuanme. 8 R, ate tienti la tua chodaate chio. 11 R, i difetti. 
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«‘ falsa traditore, la schernitricie rimane ischernita.’’ Questo e scritto 
per nostro ghastighamento, che niuno non faccia beffe di suo maggi- 
ore, ne di piu forte di llui. E in altro modo si puote intendere che 
nullo non dee condannare, acio che non sia condanatto. 


12. 
[R,, f. 46a; N, f. 88 b-89 a] 


DELA CHORNACHIA ET ALTRI VCIELLJ. 


Legiesi nelle fauole che gli vcieli feciono vn choncilio, al qvale 
furono tutti cittati a vno a vno, al quale choncilio ciaschuno vene 
il meglio che pote aparechiato e paratto. onde la chornachia, 
vegiendosi chosi nera, prochacio tanto ch’ el’ ebe pene di molti 
veieli, le piu vare e le piu belle, e poi si trase de le pene sue, e 
di quelle vaire e belle si vestie ¢ adornoe quanto sepe il meglio, 
e andoe al choncilio e araunamento dou’era stata richiesta. 1’ uci- 
eli ravynatto in ’1 choncilio no la richonosieano, ma rafigurandola 
e richonosiendola ilei, alquanti vcielli dele loro penne sie la pela- 
rono tutta, onde lla misera rimase molto schernitta. E chosi 
adiuiene a chi del altrui farina fa macheroni, cice a cholui che 
della altrui laude si veste; e percio pregoti, lettore, che tue no 
ti vesta delle altrui lode, acio che ’] dispogliatto vcielo no sia 
ischernitto dala chonpagnia degli vciellj. no cierchare mai di 

15 dipignere il chapo sanga la choda, pero che sanga finire il chomin- 
ciare nuocie ; e pero onora chatuno ne grady della sua bontade, sia 
ornatto di chostumi, sincero di mente, tenperato de fatti, e senpre 
per bocie humano, avegna che imenbri ne quali lo giegno piu vale 
che lla bontade. 


12 R, traditia; ms lascharnita. 13 R, gastigazione. 


Title N Come la chornacchia si uesti dellaltrui penne. 1 N fauole di Isopo. 
2 N furono richiesti tutti gli uccelli come cittadini cheglierano Alquale choncilio 
ciascheduno ando meglio parato en punto che egli pote. Onde. 5 N varie 
elle piu belle che ella pote aver. 6 N vaghe. 7 N ando doue si raghunava 
il choneilio ladoue ella era stata richiesta Et essendo raghunato il choneilio gli 
altri welli. 10 N forte schernita Elsimile. 12 N atte none interuengha 
datribuire atte laltrui virtudi, accio che come lo spogliato vecello, 15 N comin- 
ciato. 17 R, onoratto; N hornato; R, sichero; N sincero. 18 R, bocie 
avegna che imenbri (?); N boce humano Et auengha che nemembri (?) piu vale 
ingegno che bontade. 


15 
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j 
13. 
f. 107 b; R,, f. 46 b] 


Uno chauallo grasso choreua per suo diletto in uno pratto ip 
qua e in lla, e uide un altro chauallo molto magro, e inchontanente 
prese a perchuoterlo, e quegli auea lo dosso rotto, pieno di piaghe; 
si gli disse: ‘‘ ua uia, tomiti d’inanzi, ch’io non ti posso sofferire per 
la puza che uiene del tuo dosso.”’ rispuosse il chauallo magro chon 
umilta e disse : ‘‘perche m’ai tu in odio? fo fu gia grasso chome tu, 
ne non fui pigiore di tte; mal fai che mi perchuoti e non qj 
misericchordia dime, pero che simigliante potrebbe anchora interuenire 
atte.’’ lochauallo grasso rispuosse chon superbia e disse : ‘0 fasti- 
10 dioso, chome se’ ttu arditto di fauellare, che ssono chosi forte e 

bello.’’ e ppoi lo fedi e diegli de chalci e cchaciollo dinanzi da sve. 

E da iui a pochi di questo chauallo grasso stando nella istalla, |i 
ae soprauene una pessima e rea infermitta nel piede, della qualle lo 
F | suo signiore non ’] pote fare guarire per alchuna medicina, e cosie 
HEE fi: 15 il fecie mettere in quello pratto nel qualle era istatto il magro; ma 
Hee i ora non era magro ne infermo. E quando questo ch’era in prima grass 
si uide chossi subito magro e infermo, ebbe grande uerghognia 

quando uide l’altro ch’era magro correre a llui sano e grasso. E il 
i magro di prima li disse: ‘‘tu sse magro e ai i piedi enfiatti; non ti 
| 20 turbare, stae quanto tu uoie mangia di die e di notte di questa erba, 


ii i) DEL CHAUALLO GRASSO E DEL MAGRO. 


o 


i che tosto sarai guaritto e grasso, e ritornerai alla tua degnitta, e 

; if ricchorderatti della mia infermitta, e quando se’ in prosperitta si tti 
Bhi! guarda d’auersitta.’’ e dette queste parolle lo chauallo ch’era in 

i prima magro rittornossi al suo albergho sano e ghagliardo di chorpo 

25 edi menbra, chauallo grasso rimase nel pratto e morie. Questo 

| Wi essenpro ci mostra che niuno dee spregiare lo suo prossimo perche ’| 
ete uegha pouero o in anima o in chorpo, ma dee pensare come dicie il 

| sauio: quello che siamo noi, fu gia questi; e quello ch’ e chostui, 

{ 

| 


14) potremo essere noi. 
| Title R, Dvno chavallo grasso et dvno magro. 3 ms perchuotello. 6 R, 
umiltade perche. 7 ms chenmi. 11 R, dichaleio. 14 R, stare a 
Hh rire. 15 R, quello medesimo. 16 R, grasso e sano. 17 ms sil wide; 
mas infermo quando questo chera in prima grasso ebbe grande ; R, infermo 
it quando questo chera inprima grasso e sano si vide chosi subito ebe grande. 18 
ms corerre R, chorere. 19 R, il piede efiatto. 22 ms prospera. 23 R, 
daversita | ¢ quando se in medicacie aledevi (?) bonefacie detto questo. 28 ms 
nofugiamo questo e quello che chosi. 


| if 


14. 
f. 1080; R,, f. 47a] 


DEL TORO E DEL LIONE E DEL BECHO. 


4 Lo toro avendo gran paura d’uno leone ch’usaua d’uno monte, 
! peruene a una grotta d’uno monte la ou’era uno beccho; ebbe 
: parolle cho lui, e no lo lascio entrare. E llo toro disse : 
“se non fosse che ’]1 leone mi cchaccia e mi tiene chosi corto, 

5 io ti mostrere quanto sono migliore di tte ; ma perche mi seguiscie, 

; non uoglio contendere qui teccho, percio che ttenpo e da ueghiare 
( a cchi t’affende, e tenpo e da infigniere di non uedere.’’ Questo 
3 ne mostra che ssono molti huomini che anno ardire di chontendere 
chol loro nimicci piu forti di Ilui per altri piu forti di 

10 loro, i qualli cholloro molto temono; e percio ogni uomo dee 

temere lo suo maggiore e a baldanza altrui non cominciare romore. 

E sopratutto dobbiamo amare e temere e onorare lo nostro signiore 

idio, onde folle e chi teme la pena di questa uitta che tosto 

trapassera, e non teme le pene del inferno che ttutto tenpo deono 

15 durare. Onde chollui e da temere che a podestade di mettere 

Yanima e ’1 chorppo al fuocho del inferno, e chi questo fara 
benedizione e grazia da dio aura, perccio che salamone disse che ’! 
timore di dio e chustodia di uita. 


15. 


[R,, f. 108a; R,, f. 47 a] 


DEL LIONE E DELLA UACHA E DELLA PECHORA ELLA CHAPRA E 
DEL CIERBIO. 


Lo leone e Ila uaccha e Ila pechora e lla chapra andando per 
x una grande selua in chonpagnia insieme, si trouarono vn cierbio 
» bello e grasso, e llo leone lo prese e chomincio a partire e disse : 
4 “la prima parte e mia, percio che ssono Re; la sechonda e mia, percio 
5 ch’ io chorro piu di uoi; la terza piglio per mia parte; la quarta 
. lascio, ma chiunque la torra, si m’ara per suo nimicho e per nimicho 
il trattero.”” E chossi ebbe il leone tutto il cierbio, e lla uacha e lla 


: Title ms delione; R, Dvno toro e dvno leone. 1ms daleone. 2 Par 
4 del monto ove becco. 3 R, choltoro. 4 ms fusse. 5 R, mostrerey 
quantio. 7 R, Questo esenpro. 9 ms piu forti dillwi per altri piu forti 
& dillui per altri piu forti di loro. 10 ms temo; ms ongniumo. 14 ms 
& teme delchose delonferno. 


Title ms Delione. 3 R, chomiciollo. tora mara. 7 R, traterey; 
ms ealla wacha ealla pecchora ealla chapra non eboro. 
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pechora e Ila chapra non eboro niente. Questo e detto a nostro 
ghastighamento, che amicho ch’e maggiore uuole essere a tuttore ; 
10 amor bassa e dispone, e parte chome il leone. E pero non ci dobiamo a 
achonpagniare chon piu possenti di noi, che per auentura piglierebe 
la sua parte e la nostra di cio che fosse insieme aquistato. ¢ spiritu- 
almente dobiamo intendere che niuno non dee auere chonpagnia cho] 
diauollo, ch’ egli ci torebbe l’anima e chorpo e mondo e 
15 moneta; ma chon dio dobiamo auere chonpagnia, lo quale non ruba 3 
ma dona a ciaschuno benificio abondeuolmente e non rinprouera. § 


16. 
[R,, f. 108 a-b; R,, f. 47 b.] 
DEL PASTORE E DEL SERPENTE. 


Uno pastore dormiua in uno chanpo e uno serpente gli s’auolsse 
alla ghola e tutto si lo cinse cholla sua choda; e quando il pastore 
si uolle leuare, non potea, e’] serpente disse: ‘‘se ttu uuogli uiuere 
non ti leuare.’’ pastore nonne auea ardire di tocchare i) sey- 

5 pente chon mano, e no Ilo potea perchuotere chol bastone ch’auea 
allatto, perche era in sua podesta e faciea quello che ’! serpente 
diciea, e non si mouea ma staua mansuetto chome la quaglia sotto 
lo sparuiere e chome lo grue sotto il falchone, e preghaua infra’! 
suo chuore il signiore idio, che auesse miserichordia di lui, e cche 

10 Ilo diliberasse di maluagia morte. E infra tanto il serpente uide 
la rana che uenia inuerso di lui; allora inchontanente si leuo e 


: isuolsesi dal chollo al pastore e uenne alla rana per manicharla. - 
i E’'l pastore, uedendosi dispacciato, si dirizo susso in piede e prese E 
iG il bastone ch’era in terra e diede al serpente vn grande cholpo a 
15 sicche quasi non si potea muouere; e serpente disse: pastore, 4 
i} q pastore, che e quello che tu ai fatto chontra di me, che m’ai quasi 4 
ia morto, ed io istetti sopra di tte e non ti uolli vecidere, anzi ebbi a 
oa piatta e mercie di te; ma ss’io ti trouerro piu dormire, ghuarda 4 
ay ch’io non ti renda il guidardone.” dime il pastore: quegli 


20 nimicho di sse medesimo che perdona la morte al nimiccho suo.” 


9 R, gastigagione vole essere atuttore. 
Title R, Dvno pastore et duno serpente. 1 dormendo in wun prato. 


ardimento. 5 ms chellauea. 6 ms chonsua ; N sotto la forga del serpente. 
:| 8 N sparuiere Enel suo quore preghava iddio, 10 N schapasse da malo. a 
Ah 10 N and R, vide venire verso se vna grande rana. 13 N isuiluppato si rico. 


14 N battachiata. 16 N O pastoreo che e; ms chenmai. 18 R, piata e miseri- 
chordia; N piu adormire, ghuardati da me che io ti rendero il simile. 
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allora alzo il bastone e uccisse inchontanente il serpente. Questo 
esenpro dona amaestramento che quando il sauio huomo vede che 
non si possa uendichare del nimicho suo, si dee atendere e ghuar- 
dare tenppo e luogho, sicche possa uinciere i] nimiccho suo chon 
25 sichurta di se medesimo. Onde salamone disse : tenpo e da parlare, 
tenpo e da taciere, tenpo e da chacciare, tenpo e da fuggire, tenpo 
e da uendichare a cchi tti ofende, tenpo e da infigniere e di non 
uedere. E pero cholui ch’e sauio atende a guardare suo luogho e 
tenpo, ma ’l folle non guarda stagione ; ma spiritualmente douette 
30 sapere che lla piu nobille chosa e gienerazione di uendetta che 
V’huomo possa fare, si e di perdonare quando l’uomo ae forza e possa 
di potersi uendichare. 
Finiscie [libro della natura degli animali deo grazias amen : — 


21 ms ucciselo, 23 ms suoesi. 25 ms tenpo.e. da parlare tenpo .e. da 
parlare. Explicit lacking in R,; N Laus deo Adi primo di Margo 1482. 
Finito ¢ libro degli animali chiamato Fiore di virtu maggiore. 


NOTES ON THE FABLES. 


1. 


Like most of the fables in the collection, this one is in Ham (No. 10: 
Unus piscator piscabat . . .) ; and like the rest of the first six, it is also in 
Avianus, No. 20. Greek versions are known: Babrius, No. 6; Fabule 
Hiopice OCollecte, ed. Halm, No. 28. From Avianus it was taken by 
Steinhéwel, and from him through a French translation by Caxton 
(Avian. 16) ; see Steinhéwel’s sop, ed. Oesterley, 1873, and J. Jacobs, 
The Fables of AZsop as printed by Caxton in 1484, London, 1889. La Fon- 
taine has the fable (v, 3) ; for many more references and parallels see 
Jacobs, op. cit. ; La Fontaine, (fuvres, ed. Regnier, Paris, 1883, vol. 1, p. 
372; Robert, Fables inédites et fables de La Fontaine, Paris, 1825, 1, 309 ; 
Hervieux, Fabulistes Latins, vol. 111. 

2. 

Ham 11: Quatuor grandes et fortes tauri iurauerunt... Avianus 18, 
Babrius 44, Halm 394, Steinhéwel, etc., Av. 14. Cf. La Fontaine’s Le 
Vieillard et ses enfants (livre iv, fable 18); Regnier, 1, 335, Robert, 1, 288. 


3. 
Ham 12, Avianus 16 (cf. 19), La Fontaine, 1, 22 ; see notes of Regnier 
and Robert in editions cited. 
Line 15. Meaning? 
18-25. On Lucifer and his fall, and on pride as the root of all sin, cf. 


a 
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in the bestiary the chapter lupo (G-W, pp. 35, 320). For further refer. 
ences see Moore, Studies in Dante, second series, Oxford, 1899, pp. 185 ff, 
268. Cf. Isaiah xiv, 12; Luke x, 18; Dante, Inferno xxxtv, 34 ff., Pury, 
xu, 25 ff. 

26. Luke xiv, 11: Omnis qui se exaltat, humiliabitur, et qui s 
humiliat, exaltabitur. Cf. Luke xvi, 14; Matt. xx, 12. 


4. 


Ham 13: Una capra pascebat in uno alto monte... Avianus has two 
fables similar to this: no. 26 (Steinhéwel Av. 19), Capella et Leo, and no, 
42 (Steinh. Av. 27), Lupus et Haedus. In the former, the lion sees the 
goat grazing on a high rock, and tries to persuade her to come down below 
where the eating is better; in the second, the wolf tries to get the kid out 
of the city into the fields. The original of Ham and the Italian texts was 
perhaps a combination of these two. A closer parallel is found in a Greek 
fable, Halm No. 270, where the wolf invites the goat to come down from 
the mountain, and the goat replies, ‘‘ You do not call me that I may find 
food for myself, but that I may furnish it to you.’’ Cf. the somewhat 
different fable of La Fontaine, tv, 15, which is a descendant from Romulus 
(ed. Ocesterley, 11, 10 ; Steinhéwel, m, 9). I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing here the charming story of Alphonse Daudet, La Chavre de M. Seguin 
( Lettres de mon moulin ). 

8. From Ovid; cf. Frati, Ricerche sul Fiore di Virth, p. 354. 


5. 
Ham 14: Quidam uilanus ducebat carrum suum... Avianus 32: Rusticus 


i et Hercules. Also in Greek (Halm 81; Babrius 20). Cf. La Fontaine, 
ig vi, 18: Le Chartier embourbé. 
ie 13. The reference to St. Paul is to the following passage, 11 T'hess. iii, 
: e, 11-12: Audiuimus enim inter vos quosdam ambulare inquiete, nihil ope- 
' rantes, sed curiose agentes. [is autem, qui eiusmodi sunt, denuntiamus, et 


obsecramus in Domino Iesu Christo : ut cum silentio operantes, suum panem 
manducent. 

Pad quotes a different passage ( Matt. x, 22): Si como dize lo vanzelio : 
Qui persevarit usque in finem, ic salus erit. 

6. 

Ham 15: Cicada uenit ad formicam in yeme. et dixit ad eam. da michi 
de grano tuo. quia famem pacior. Tune formica dizit . . . tu tantum cantasti 
in estate. modo uade saltare... The fable is in Avianus, No. 34; but as 
it occurs in numerous collections there is no reason for deriving the Italian 
ia version (or Ham) from Avianus, as it comes at the end of the group which 

a is so derived. There are several Greek versions,—Halm 401, 401 b, 295; 
Babrius 137 ; the fable is not in Phedrus or Walter of England, but it is in 
Romulus (ed. Oesterley, Berlin, 1870, rv, 19; Steinhéwel, Caxton, tv, 17 ; 
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Hervieux, Fabulistes Latins, vol. 11), Marie de France (ed. Warnke, 39 ; 
Italian translation, ed. Rigoli, 20, ed. Brush, 18), Neckam 29, La Fontaine, 
1, 1, and other collections. Several manuscripts in Florence contain an 
Italian version in sonnet form of the fourteenth century, belonging to a 
collection most of which is unpublished (cf. K. McKenzie, in Modern 
Philology, April, 1904), although this particular sonnet was printed by A. 
Mai in Spicilegium Romanum, 1 (1839), 686 : 

Manchando alla cichala che mangiare 

Di verno chiese del grano in prestanza, ecc. 

It will be noticed that in R,, and N we find cichale, formiche (plural), 
whereas Par, Pad and R, have cichala, formica ; the latter form was probably 
original, Ham, Avianus and Romulus having the singular. 

The fable is evidently closely related to the description of the ant in the 
bestiaries, where one characteristic is the storing up of food in the summer 
(cf. G-W, pp. 16, 266, 440); and to the description of the cicala, which so 
delights in its own singing that it forgets to provide food (G-W, pp. 36, 
324, 440). Compare also the quotations below. 

17. The quotation in the text is not exact; cf. Prov., v1, 6, 8: Vade 
ad formicam, o piger, et disce sapientiam ... Parat in «state cibum sibi, 
et congregat in messe quod comedat. 

25. Cf. Prov. xxx, 25: Formice, populus infirmus, qui preparat in 
messe cibum sibi. As before, the quotation is not exact ; the almost unin- 
telligible words added to the quotation may mean something like: ‘in 
season the food of grace for eternal glory.’’ (?) 

34. The quotation is nearly exact: Nihil pretiosius tempore, sed heu! 
nihil hodie vilius estimatur. S. Bernardi, Opera, tom. 111 (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat., 184), col. 465: Gaufridi, declamationes ex S. Bernardi sermonibus. 

37. The quotation is from an opusculum (‘‘ ad quid venisti,”’ § 23) of St. 
Bernard (same volume, col. 1198): Omne tempus tibi impensum exigetur a 
te in die judicii. I do not know the origin or meaning of the words quare 
sete spensus. 

39. The quotation is not from Ecel., but from Ezekiel, vi, 6-8: Finis 
venit, venit finis . . . venit tempus, prope est dies occisionis. .. nunc de 
propinquo effundam iram meam super te. 

41. Wisdom (Liber Sapientie), 1, 5: Umbre enim transitus est tempus 
nostrum. 


This fable has not been found elsewhere, not even in Ham ; but its simi- 
larity to the familiar fable of the Wolf and the Lamb, referred to in line 5, 
is evident (Phadrus, 1, 1, Lupus et Agnus; Romulus and descendants, No. 
2; La Fontaine, 1, 10, etc. ). 

The quotation added at the end in R, is from Psalm xxxvu, 19 (Eng- 
lish Bible, xxxvim, 18): Et cogitabo pro peccato meo, etc. 
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8. 


Excepting the Latin version in Ham, no source or parallel has yet been 
found for this curious tale, which is hardly a fable. It is the longest of the 
sixteen, even without the excessively long moral of R and N ; in Par, Pad 
and Ham the moral is reduced to a few lines. The beginning and end in 
Ham (No. 39): 


Crudelis latro absconsus manebat in via, et expoliabat 
quos poterat aprehendere . . . Hee fabula significat 
quod illi qui faciunt malum aliis, multociens cadunt 
in magnum periculum, et iam aliquando sunt mortui. 


Apparent traces of rhyme may be noticed in lines 17-21. 

9. I have not traced the origin of the proverbial saying: Qui rerun 
dicit non laborat ; it does not occur in Ham or Pad. Notice that it is trans. 
lated in N ; and in the form there used: Chi dice il vero non 8’ affatica, it is 
given by Giusti, Proverbi Toscani, Firenze, 1853, p. 298. For the general 
idea, cf. Sophocles, Antigone, v. 1195. 

12. Cf. Ham: dic michi quot dies mansisti. Et latro habitauerit jbj 
per tres annos. sed falax dixit illic mansisse per decem dies. 

46. The story of Perillus and Phalaris is, in fact, told by Ovid, Avs 
Amatoria, 1, 653-6 : 

Et Phalaris tauro violenti membra Perilli 
Torruit : infelix imbuit auctor opus. 

Justus uterque fuit : neque enim lex equior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua. 


But the Italian version doubtless comes from the Gesta Romanorum, (ed. 
Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, No. 48); cf. the following with lines 61-4 of the 
Italian: ‘‘quod michi crudeli crudelior obtulisti, nulla enim equior racio 
est, quam necis artificis arte perire sua, ut dicit Ovidius.’ 

72. This story, also, probably comes from the Gesta Romanorum, No. 
146: ‘‘Refert Augustinus in de civitate dei quod Dyonides pirata galea 
una longo tempore,’’ etc. In the de Civ. Dei, lib. rv, cap. 4, the version 
is very short, and the name of the pirate is not mentioned. In the Fiore 
di Virti the story is quoted from the Storie Romane ; cf. Frati, Ricerche sul 
F. di V., pp. 413-5. 

127. Matt. x1, 15: Qui habet aures audiendi, audiat. 
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Ham 40 (very short); Phedrus, 1, 24, Rana rupta et Bos; Romulus, 1, 
21 (ed. Oesterley), 11, 20 (Steinhéwel); La Fontaine, 1, 3; Halm, No. *4; 
Babrius, 28 ; Uno da Siena, 41 ; ed. Ghivizzani, 40. 

10. Cf. La Fontaine : 
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Le monde est plein de gens qui ne sont pas plus sages : 
Tout bourgeois veut bitir comme les grands seigneurs, 
Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs, 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages. 


12. Cf. fable 3, and notes ; also Pad, G-W, p. 70. 


10. 


Ham 41: Ratus cum uellet descendere per catenam... The nearest parallel 
isa fable by Odo of Cheriton (in Hervieux, Fabulistes Latins, vol. rv (1896), 
p. 227, No. 56): the mouse falls into a pot of wine, and is rescued by the 
cat, promising to come when called ; but when the cat calls, the mouse 
refuses to come out of her hole. 


11. 


Ham 43: Uvlpis cum uideret ceruum dizit... No other exact parallel 
has been found, but a very similar fable is that of the Ape and the Fox,— 
Romulus, m1, 17 (Oesterley and Steinhéwel) and its descendants, e. g., 
Marie de France, 28. Several Italian versions (from Marie: ed. Rigoli 
and ed. Brush, 34; from Walter of England: ed. Ghivizzani, No. 56; 
Uno da Siena, 56; verse translation, ed. Monaci, 1892, No. 16). Old 
French versions published by Martin, Hine Renartfabel, in Zeits. f. R. P., 
vi, 347, and Robert, op. cit., 11, 476. With the ending of this fable,—the 
stag tosses the fox on his horns—compare fable 7, where the stag attempts 
to treat the wolf in the same way. 


12. 


For references on this fable, see the article already cited : K. McKenzie, 
A Sonnet ascribed to Chiaro Davanzati and its place in Fable Literature (1898), 
where, however, this Italian version is not mentioned ; and cf. Warnke, 
Die Quellen des Esope der Marie de France, No. 67, in Festgabe fiir H. Suchier, 
Halle, 1900. There are two Italian versions from Walter of England (ed. 
Ghivizzani, No. 36 ; Uno da Siena, No. 36), but the fable is not included 
in the translation from Marie de France. The other early Italian versions 
belong to the popular type as distinguished from that in Walter of Eng- 
land and the other descendants from Pheedrus (e. g., La Fontaine, rv, 9); 
they are, first, the prose text now published ; next, the sonnet of Chiaro ; 
a little poem of twenty-four lines ascribed to Dante (first published by F. 
Redi, Bacco in Toseana, 1685, p. 104): 

Quando il consiglio degli augei si tenne ; 
and, finally, a prose version in Venetian dialect ( T'rattati religiosi, ed. Ulrich, 
Yo. 36; also in Romania, x11, 47). The nearest Latin versions are per- 
haps those of Odo of Cheriton (Hervieux, Fab. lat., 1v, No. 3) and of an 
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anonymous collection derived from various sources (Hervieux, op. cit,, yo), 
1, 2¢ édition, 1894, p. 603). It is to be noticed that N (line 1) ascribes 
the fable to sop ; but this is of little use in trying to determine wha 
medieval collection was the source. The fact that the crow puts aside 
its own feathers suggests the group of versions represented by Marie (. 
France. 

11. The expression fare dell’ altrui farina maccheroni occurs in fable 1}, 
line 5. Farina propria is a proverbial expression. 

18. Proper reading? 

13. 


Ham 44. No other parallel found. Cf. an Indian tale of a fat cow and 
a lean cow in Dubois, Pantcha-tantra, p. 166 ; Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, 387, 


14. 
No parallel found. 
_7. Cf. fable 16, line 25, and notes. 
15. Cf. Luke, xu, 5. 
17. Prov., xX, 27: Timor Domini apponet dies. 


15. 


Ham 19. There is nothing in this version of the familiar fable of the 
Lion’s share which could not have been derived from the descendants of 
Phedrus (Romulus, Walter, Uno da Siena, etc., No. 6). On an unpub- 
lished Italian sonnet, 

La pechora ella chapra colla vaccha, 


ef. K. McKenzie, in Modern Philology, April, 1904. On the fable in gen- 
eral, see K. Gérski, Die Fabel vom Léwenantheil, Berlin, 1888, and Sudre, 
Les Sources du Roman de Renart, pp. 124 ff. 


16. 


No exact parallel found. In Gesta Romanorum, No. 99, a man saves a 
serpent from a poisonous toad, and is bitten by the toad ; later the serpent 
sucks out the poison and cures the man. 

25. Ecclesiastes, 11, 1-8 ; especially : 

(3) Tempus occidendi, et tempus sanandi. 

(6) Tempus custodiendi, et tempus abjiciendi. 

(7) Tempus scindendi, et tempus consuendi. 
Tempus tacendi, et tempus loquendi. 

(8) Tempus dilectionis, et tempus odii. 

Ct. fable 14, line 7 ; and a sonnet ascribed to King Enzo ( Poeti del Primo 
Secolo, 1, 177 ; translated by Rossetti, Dante and his Circle), of which the 
first eight lines read ; 
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Tempo vien di salire e di scendere 

E tempo é di parlare e di tacere, 

E tempo di ascoltare e d’imprendere, 
Tempo di molte cose provedere, 

E tempo é di vegghiare e d’ offendere, 
E tempo di minacce non temere, 

E tempo é d’ubbidire e riprendere 

E tempo é d’infinger non vedere. 


As to the sources of the fables as a collection, five or six 
of them are seen to come from Avianus, the rest from various 
sources, some of which are at present unknown. 


KENNETH McKENzIrE. 
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